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FOREWORD 


Illustrated Historical Guide 


to Arcade Machines 


Arcade 1 


The first volume of five covering 
the complete history of arcade machines 
from 3600 B.P. (Before Present) to the 
present day. Each volume also illus- 
trates and describes 100 different vin- 
tage arcade machines and contains a 
supplemental fold-out that lists their 
current values — the full set covering 
500 machines in all, plus their varia- 
tions. 


his is the first volume in a 

series of books that might 

never have been written 

except for the nagging insis- 

tence of a small group of 
dedicated coin-operated arcade machine 
collectors and enthusiasts. It all started 
less than a year after the publication of 
Dick Bueschel’s first automatic payout 
slot machine guide book, itself a one- 
shot venture in the summer of 1978 that 
ultimately led to a multi-volume series 
that has yet to reach its end. At a Roy 
Arrington Royal Victorian Antiques 
auction in Las Vegas in March 1979, 
for years the only gathering place for 
vintage coin machine enthusiasts the 
world over, arcade machine collector 
Ralph Bounty of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, and antique dealer Ira Warren of 
Brooklyn, New York, collared author 
Dick Bueschel saying, “You’ve got to 
do one for arcade machines. They’re 
more interesting.” Bueschel’s reply 
was, “I don’t think I can. I don’t know 
enough.” A year later, at the same 
annual auction, collectors Tim 
LaGanke, Mike Gorski and Bob Legan, 
all of Ohio, made the same suggestion. 
Bueschel’s reply had modified to, “I'll 
take a look at what I can find.” 

The first step, and stop, was with 
fellow Chicago-area coin machine 
enthusiast Steve Gronowski, who by 
that time had already established his 
niche as the leading finder, restorer and 
purveyor of vintage arcade machines in 
the country. Steve’s encouragement 
and help was unstinting, providing full 
access to a drawer packed with catalogs, 
notes, advertising and pictures of arcade 
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machines that he had picked up in a 
dozen or so years of collecting. At that 
meeting, photographs were also taken 
of the 30 or so arcade machines in 
Steve’s collection. Arcade machine 
collectors Tim LaGanke and Bob Legan 
did the same thing, providing freely of 
their collected papers to get the assem- 
blage of information started. With that, 
Bueschel organized the materials in 3 or 
4 notebooks and started to search for 
more hard data in old trade publication, 
among other collectors, in antique and 
used book shops, at Flea Markets, 
through advertising, finally in libraries, 
historical societies, and in local and 
state business records across the coun- 
try, ultimately reaching out to Great 
Britain, France, Australia and Germany 
following an unending string of infor- 
mational leads. By the time the hun- 
dredth large 3-ring binder was filled 
(this collection is now housed in over 
200 binders!), it was obvious there was 
a story to be told. 

At that point, in the spring of 1983, 
things got serious. Co-authors Bueschel 
and Gronowski, pulling themselves out 
of a Gronowski-sponsored Chicagoland 
Antique Advertising and Coin Machine 
Show for some bar time, agreed to col- 
laborate. Bueschel would do the writ- 
ing while Gronowski would do more 
digging, find old machines to photo- 
graph, support the effort with his 
knowledge and experience and attempt 
to answer many confusing questions 
about makers and machines that kept 
cropping up. An alliance and close 
working relationship was forged and the 
demanding task of putting a book 
together began. It has taken over a 
dozen years to get something in print 
from the moment the idea was first pro- 
posed that long ago winter of 1979. 
Yet, this is only the beginning. As Vol- 
ume | of a projected five volume series, 
this book merely gets the arcade 
machine story off the ground, although 
each volume will have an integrity all 
their own, covering a significant time 
frame in the history of arcade machines 
and their placement. 


Perhaps, and hopefully, these vol- 


umes will lead to a greater appreciation 
of the arcade machine as an operating 
reflection of the ever changing manifes- 
tations of popular culture, both among 
enthusiasts and collectors, as well as 
within the many museums that purport 


to mirror our past yet often miss a true 


reflection of what people enjoyed and 
pursued. It is to enhance the apprecia- 
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tion of the arcade machine, as well as 
redress their historical omission and 
pave the way for a new perception of 
their existence to lead to their proper 
recognition within the realm of Ameri- 
can folk material culture, that those vol- 
umes have been complied. 


Richard M. Bueschel and 
Steve Gronowski 
September 10, 1991 
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ORIGINS OF THE SPECIE 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SPECIE 


oO man-made machine had 
cast a shadow as long or 
as high, and none would 
for over four decades after 
the day it was built, finally 
afloat the next-to-last day in January, 
1858, the year Big Ben first chimed its 
time over London’s Westminster Palace 
(and named not after Royalty but after 
its caretaker, Sir Benjamin Hall, a 
Lord). Built large enough to carry all 
the coal that was needed for a non-stop 
trip to Australia, it was never sent on 
the trip only to be wasted on the highly 
competitive immigrant routes of the 
North Atlantic. When cabin boy Henry 
Davidson reported to “The Big Ship” at 
Sherness, Kent, on a foggy day in 1866, 
famed engineer I.K. Brunel’s GREAT 
EASTERN was poised to go to sea once 
again as a cable layer to make up for all 
the passenger carrying and cable laying 
failures of the past. As the massive iron 
ship made its way to the open water and 
the Strait of Dover, its every disappear- 
ing move watched by Davidson’s young 
bride from shore, Henry settled back to 
endure if not enjoy the adventure of his 
life. By the time the 693-foot steam and 
sail driven monster of the seas had root- 
ed the eastern end of the transatlantic 
cable at Valentia at Foilhummer Bay at 
County Kerry in Ireland and headed out 
across the open North Atlantic for New- 
foundland, Henry had become practiced 
in his duties and found time to watch 
and consider the wonders of the new 
industrialized world supporting his feet 
and filling his eyes. For the next two 
and a half months, the largest ship yet 





built uneventfully laid the world’s first 
successful telegraph cable between the 
Old World and the New, a far cry from 
the disappointing performance of the 
past decade, then brought the western 
terminus ashore at Heart’s Content Bay 
on English soil in the New World, and 
headed out to sea once again and mirac- 
ulously recovered the loose end of the 
older cable that had snapped and been 
lost at sea the year before. Throughout 
that seaborne summer of 1866 Henry 
Davidson dreamed his dreams of per- 
sonal grandeur. He vowed to make his 
own contributions to the machine age 
that had captured the world’s imagina- 
tion, and had made his England the pre- 
mier world power skilled in the new 
industrial arts. He was the right person 
in the right place at the right time, and 
the man credited as the maker of the 
world’s first penny-in-the-slot exhibi- 
tion machine. ! 

In later years, in recounting his 
invention, he would say, “I made the 
first one (in 1871). It was a miniature 
house from which a sweep jumped from 
the chimney when a penny was inserted. 
I remember that the Prince of Wales, 
later (King) Edward VII, dropped in 
half a crown instead of a penny when I 
showed it at an agricultural fair.”” To 
Henry’s mind he had created a new 
form of amusement, the first exhibition 
machine that paid its own way. He had 
invented the slot machine, a simulation 
of life that came alive once a coin of the 
proper amount had been inserted. 
Using the specie of his homeland, 
Henry Davidson had brought new hon- 


ors to the British realm. He didn’t 
know — he couldn’t know — that his 
fabrication was the culmination of over 
three thousand five hundred years of 
development. CHIMNEY SWEEP may 
have been new, yet its origins went 
back in time to the prehistory of inven- 
tion. The past had made the present 
possible, while the human fascination 
with simulations of its own kind had 
made ready acceptance inevitable. 
Henry Davidson had created a device 
whose time had come. 

Ever since the mythical Greek God 
Daedalus fired up the boilers in the 
bowels of his articulated lifesize bronze 
figures of Hellenistic warriors, to watch 
them step off once a head of steam had 
built up, mankind has been fascinated 
with simulations. Only Daedalus 
wasn’t a God. He was a man, a living 
and breathing Leonardo Da Vinci of 
pre-history. Productively inventing 
around 1,600 B.C. (or 3,600 B.P., 
“Before Present,” as time is now being 
measured) Daedalus is credited, among 
his many other mechanical achieve- 
ments, with the creation of the hammer 
and the adz, two basic tools of the car- 
penter. It is difficult to fathom the 
development of the fabricated world of 
mankind without considering the dis- 
covery and evolution of tools and mate- 
rials. It is equally difficult to accept the 
fact that once started, mechanical 
machines and life simulations suddenly 
ended. The historical record provides 
little to fill the gaps, yet this must be the 
result of a lack of artifact discovery 
rather than a true hiatus in invention and 
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The GREAT EASTERN lies at anchorage in Heart’s Content Bay in Newfoundland, August 1866, after a successful cable laying 
transit across the North Atlantic from Ireland. Britisher Henry Davidson, the maker of the world’s first coin-operated amuse- 
ment machine, was a cabin boy on the voyage, exposing him to the latest technology of the age. The Peabody Museum of Salem, 
Salem MA. 


craft. There are enough tantalizing 
peeks at recovered evidence to suggest 
a continued tradition of mechanical 
devices and simulations designed to 
amuse, entertain and educate. The 
sophisticated and surprising clockwork 
mechanism of ancient Greece pulled up 
in the nets of 20th Century Aegean fish- 
ermen, the pre-Christian square rigged 
sailing vessels both modelled and paint- 
ed on the walls of underground Etr- 
uscan tombs in Italy and the many 
carved displays and mechanical toys 
sealed in Egyptian and even New World 
Mayan pyramids and tombs bear testi- 
mony to humankind’s continued joy 
with articulated amusements. Like 
father, like son, like generations to 
come, the infection of invention never 
left the face of the earth once it had 
started. Daedalus’ beloved son Icarus, 
overriding his father’s explicit instruc- 
tions in an attempt to best his seniors’ 
performance and achievements, lost his 
own life in the process, a story well 
documented in Greek mythology. Since 
then, and probably before, the student 
has sought to better the teacher. While 
the cost has often been high — in time, 


money, frustration, and even life — the 
process has gone on through the ages as 
an inexorable human drive. We are an 
animal that finds joy and entertainment 
— not to mention achievement and civi- 
lization — in ourselves, as often as not 
derived from the fruits of our fingers. 
We make things. And we make things 
in Our Own image, or within our capa- 
bility to manipulate or play, to while 
away our hours and alleviate the grind- 
ing sameness of life itself. For life is a 
boring enough thing at best. Therefore 
it is the responsibility of the individual 
to make it worth living. This human 
need first finds visible expression in the 
Neolithic cave paintings of our Nean- 
derthal forebears. It opens to full flow- 
ering in western mankind’s first experi- 
ments with self government and cre- 
ative autonomy in ancient Greece. And 
in the van, the man that may have initi- 
ated our ongoing fascination with 
mechanical art that imitates life, stands 
Daedalus. 

If Daedalus indeed were a God, he 
would be the undeniable deity of cre- 
ativity. Yet his inventiveness more than 
anything else proves his existence as a 


man. His travels and accomplishments 
are so well related by the Greek 
philosopher and chronicler of the 
ancient arts Plato (writing around 2,400 
B.P.), they can only be rooted in fact. 
The Roman Poet Ovid (writing around 
2,000 B.P.) was also taken with the 
tales, and was widely read in Europe’s 
Middle Ages. As the story goes, the 
fame of the accomplished Athenian was 
so widespread, he found himself in the 
employ and under the protection of the 
Minos of Crete, an island despot king 
that was extracting tribute from a con- 
quered mainland Athens in the form of 
taxation, not to mention an annual tithe 
of seven virgins and untested young 
men. These sad examples of the cream 
of Athenian youth were fed to the 
dreaded Minotaur, a cannibalistic crea- 
ture said to be half man and half bull, in 
effect a human eating geek. The Mino- 
taur may have given the Minos his 
power, for the creature was certainly a 
control device. But how to cage him? 
That’s where Daedalus came in. If any 
man could devise a way of allowing the 
Minotaur to freely roam his realm, yet 
remain encapsulated, the clever Atheni- 





The First of the Pierre Jacquet-Droz androids to dazzle 
Europe in the 18th Century, THE WRITER (called 
“Charles” ) is mechanically programmed to write up to 40 
characters. Started in 1768. Courtesy Musee d’Art et d’His- 


torie, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


an could do it. So the Greek inventor, 
architect and builder found himself in 
the employ of the enemy on an island 
far from home. 

Daedalus (the translated name 
means “cunning worker’) came by his 
skills naturally. His father Metion had 
taught his son the basics of architecture 
whereas his grandfather had created the 
craft of wooden structure building, orig- 
inating the axe, awl or drill bit and lift- 
ing bevels in the process. Realizing he 
had a genius on his hands, the Candian 
king set his artisan up in the world’s 
first research laboratory, a large experi- 
mental workshop where Daedalus — 
avidly watched and emulated by his 
infant to growing son — pursued his 
many interests. He created an all but 
unmanageable card game with 7,000 
different tablets that required a full 
memory of all the pieces held and 
played, probably blessedly lost to histo- 
ry. In the area of spatial relationships 
he created the game of three dimension- 
al chess, designed a theatre where 3,000 
seats seemed to be just as good as the 
next one, and built a palace of over a 
thousand rooms for the king, some with 
secret entrances that were probably 
never found. His moving statues had to 
be chained down to keep them from 
walking away on hot days. And he cre- 
ated the labyrinth. 

Daedalus is probably remembered 
in history and mythology more for the 
labyrinth than anything else. While it 
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does qualify the “cunning worker” as 
the world’s first professional game 
designer, its form and fabrication 
touched on only a few of his creative 
skills. By definition, a labyrinth is a 
complex maze with a bewildering series 
of paths, only one of which can lead 
from its core to the outside, or the same 
in reverse. What better way to trap the 
Minotaur in an unlocked cage, with the 
creature not bright enough to find his 
way out, whereas the young Athenian 
men, once fed in the entrance way, 
could only follow paths that led them to 
their unhappy fate. It constitutes mag- 
nificent game theory. Said to have been 
built as an outdoor structure, no ruins of 
the necessarily sizeable configuration 
have been found, although Cretan 
coinage began to show labyrinths on 
their flip side around 400 B.C., or about 
the time Plato was relating the ancient 
legends. 

Not to credit the man with all 
things great and glorious, Daedalus had 
his down side, too. Clever, bright and 
industrious, he was also vainglorious 
and sulky. When his sister put her son 
Perdix under his care to learn the use of 
tools and the process of inventive think- 
ing, the comprehension of the student 
was so rapid he soon made his own con- 
tributions to the tool box of mankind by 
inventing the measuring compass and 
saw, invaluable aids in engineering and 
building. In a snit, Daedalus tried to 
kill him by pushing him out of a tower 





Jacquet-Droz’s second android THE ARTIST (named 
“Henri” ) can freely draw four sketches with a pencil, and 
seemingly blow away the dust. 
Courtesy Musee d’Art et d’Historie, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Produced around 1771]. 


window. Perdix survived — mythology 
says he was instantly changed into a 
bird by the Goddess Minerva — to 
remain as a living example of the 
deceitful behavior of his famous uncle. 
The duplicity of Daedalus led to yet 
another event that stands as one of the 
strongest stories to survive prehistory. 
Turning against his mentor, the Minos 
of Crete, Daedalus helped an Athenian 
hostage slay the Minotaur (the king’s 
daughter had given the young Greek 
warrior a sword, and thread to find his 
way in and then out of the labyrinth. 
Daedalus may have given her the plans, 
or revealed the length of thread 
required) and was suddenly a hunted 
man. Rushing to a hidden cliffside 
retreat where he and his son Icarus had 
been conducting studies in the science 
of flight, watching the eagles soar and 
fabricating two sets of wings construct- 
ed of feathers attached to a framework 
and held by wax, long planned test 
flights were instantly abandoned. It was 
escape, now or never. Daedalus warned 
his son not to fly too high lest the sun’s 
rays might heat and melt the wax. As 
they both leaped off into space, with 
untested hang gliders their only source 
of support, they sailed away from their 
island jail. But Icarus suffered the rap- 
ture of flight, following a warm updraft 
skyward. The wax melted, the feathers 
separated (more than likely he stalled, 
and couldn’t recover his air speed) and 
Icarus fell to his death in the waters 
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below. 

Daedalus survived, and ended his 
years in Sicily, his life saving wings 
hung as a permanent display in a temple 
to Apollo built to his plans. Also sur- 
viving, for another three and a half mil- 
lennia, were the tales of his deeds. For 
those who would emulate his construc- 
tions flight remained an unattainable 
goal until the 20th Century. But those 
walking (and some sources say talking) 
bronze figures of antiquity intrigued 
over ten thousand generations of would- 
be students of the mechanical arts. It 
took the funding of patrons, and the 
enlightenment of oriental and Middle 
Eastern Khans and medieval European 
kings, to bring these automatons to the 
attention of a quickly jaded public. 
1,400 years later Hero (that was his 
name) of Alexandria, a Greek working 
around 200 B.C., made miniaturized 
human figures operated by springs, 
levers and steam in order to explain 
physical laws and display articulated 
mechanisms. He even made a coin- 
operated vending device for temple holy 
water, the acknowledged birth of the 
coin machine. Oriental mechanical 
nightingales and Central European 
clock towers in which birds sing and 
lifelike figures ring bells while others 
chase young women are well known to 
students of history. So are the rewards 
to their designers, ranging from honors 
to plucked eyeballs and death to prevent 
their repeating or besting their perfor- 
mance for a rival ruler. The personal 
and financial risks faced by modern-day 
arcade machine designers seeking a hit 
may seem similar in comparison, for the 
public remains as fickle and the rulers 
of industry just as proprietary. 

The difference, as the centuries 
rushed by in their headlong flight to the 
modern mechanical and increasingly 
solid state era, was in the driving power 
that permitted the advance in automa- 
tons. First it was steam, uncontrollable 
and often of enormous size; followed by 
the metered dependability of sand and 
water contained in buckets, cups, and 
finally closed glass systems — the 
hourglass is the classic example — in 
which displaced mass, space, and 
weight produced driving energy; lead- 
ing to the marvelous windup clockwork 
mechanisms of the 18th Century. A 
new prime mover of miniaturization had 
entered the world stage as the wealthy, 
courtly and highly placed had the begin- 
nings of time on their hands, both liter- 
ally and figuratively. They sought 
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All three Jacquet-Droz androids are on exhibit at the Art and History Museum in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. His masterpiece, THE MUSICIAN, (known as “Mari- 
anne”), center, can play five different tunes on the miniature organ. Date 1774. 
Courtesy Musee d’Art et d’Historie, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


entertainment and amusement. Simula- 
tions of life and articulated automatons 
had at last reached a Golden Age. 

It was the clockmakers that built 
the first of the new mechanical enter- 
tainments for they were on the cutting 
edge of the new technology of con- 
trolled motion. It is said that John 
Mueller of Nuremberg made a mechani- 
cal eagle that greeted an emperor at the 
city gates and then flew back to its mas- 
ter as well as an iron fly that buzzed a 
ballroom and returned to Mueller’s 
hand, fanciful tales at best.’ In 1738, a 
mechanical flute player, its fingers 
opening and closing on the holes, was 
displayed by a Frenchman named 
Jacques de Vaucanson, who later 
showed off a model of a working shep- 
herd who played a pipe in his left hand 
while he beat a miniature drum with his 
right.* His masterpiece, and the most 
celebrated marvel in this age of artful 
simulations, was de Vaucanson’s 
**..artificial duck, which could imitate 
many of the functions, such as eating, 
drinking and quacking,” driven by a 
clockwork mechanism.’ de Vaucanson 
challenged the much later American 
political adage by suggesting that even 
though something looked like a duck, 
acted like a duck and even quacked like 
a duck, it wasn’t necessarily a duck. 
The simulation was uncanny in its com- 
pleteness; “The metal duck realistically 
imitated the activities of the genuine 
article - - swimming, smoothing his 
feathers, and eating kernels of corn. 


With the fantasy that distinguishes 
genius from mere ability de Vaucanson 
even gave his mechanical bird the 
power to excrete realistic duck drop- 
pings.’ 

The advanced work of de Vaucan- 
son in France led, through inspiration, 
to the most marvelous clockwork simu- 
lations to survive the centuries. They 
can be seen in the local Museum of Art 
and History in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Their creator was a Swiss clockmaker 
named Pierre Jacquet-Droz who, with 
his two sons Henri—Louis Jacquet—Droz 
and Jean—Frederic Leschot, the latter 
adopted, created and hand built a series 
of three working miniaturized simula- 
tions between 1768 and 1774.’ Called 
androids, or artificial humans (it would 
be in the 20th century before the harsh 
word robot replaced the earlier more 
aesthetic name), they dazzled Europe as 
their makers toured the continent giving 
public and courtly paid admission 
demonstrations while promoting the 
ability of Swiss watchmakers to pro- 
duce luxury products. The first, and 
most complex, was THE WRITER 
named “Charles”, a small boyish figure 
that could hand write up to forty charac- 
ters, programmed on an embossed metal 
memory disc that controlled a pre- 
wound clockwork mechanism. The 
equally juvenile appearing THE 
ARTIST, named ‘“‘Henri’’, was mechani- 
cally programmed to freely draw four 
sketches with a pencil, and seemed to 
blow away the excess graphite dust fol- 


lowing a head tilt after the completing 
of a drawing. The third figure was their 
crowning glory. Larger, more adult, was 
THE MUSICIAN, named “Marianne” 
after widower Jacquet-Droz’s dead 
wife. THE MUSICIAN plays five dis- 
tinct tunes on a miniature pipe organ, 
actually keyed by her moving fingers, 
after which the figure nods in apprecia- 
tion of applause and seemingly takes a 
deep breath. The French Revolution of 
1789 ended the tours and had a disas- 
trous influence of the Swiss watchmak- 
ing industry. Upscale goods lost their 
market, and the Jacquet-Droz androids 
were sold to raise cash. For a hundred 
years they traded owners, miraculously 
surviving the century of European 
upheaval, until they were purchased 
from their German owners by a fund 
raising committee and returned to 
Switzerland in 1909. 

While the miniaturized simulations 
of life forms charmed the industrializing 
western world, it was the lifesize figures 
and their remarkable capabilities — 
albeit often faked — that both amazed 
an increasingly interested population 
and paved the way for the pay to play 
automatons to come. The late 18th 
Century and early to middle 19th Cen- 
tury provided dozens of examples, a 
number of which became legendary. 
The most famous among them was the 
TERRIBLE TURK, a chess playing 
automaton created in Vienna by Hun- 
garian Baron Wolfgang Von Kempelen 
in 1769. The selection of the turbaned 
figure of a Turk by a Hungarian was 
rooted in both national pride and the 
European penchant for regarding any- 
thing related to the Ottoman Empire 
with awe and and air of mystery. By 
the early 16th Century the forces of 
Suleiman I “The Magnificent” had 
entered the underbelly of Europe by 
way of Belgrade. In 1540 the victorious 
Turkish army had taken the city of Buda 
on the Danube River, and the fanned 
out across the great plain of Hungary, 
subjugating the entire country to Turk- 
ish control and taxation. It was a nation 
shamed, barely holding the line on the 
border of a terrified central Europe. 
Reaching as far west as Vienna in a 
series of sieges, the Turks soon wore 
their power thin in assaults against Italy, 
Spain, all of Arabia, Persia, Russia, 
northwest India and north Africa. With 
the death of Suleiman I in 1566 the 
power of the Ottoman Empire began to 
Slowly decline. As the 17th Century 
began fighting was underway in Hun- 
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gary and Austria, but the Turks held, 
surviving in Europe for another century. 
The last great effort was the brutal 
Turkish siege of Vienna in the summer 
of 1683, with the Austrian line holding. 
The Austrians and Hungarians retook 
Budapest in 1686, and regained control 
over their lands at the Treaty of Kar- 
lowitz on January 16, 1699. This victo- 
ry over the Turk was deeply ingrained 
in Hungarian nationalism and became a 
recurring theme in the nation’s folk arts. 
Thus, when the Turks and the Russians 
were at war again, 60 years later, the 
latter under Catherine the Great (who 
later had American revolutionary naval 
hero John Paul Jones run her navy) and 
while Europeans once again watched in 
fascination, Von Kempelen picked a 
figure of the scourge of Europe as his 
wily chess player. 

And wily the machine was, for no 
one seemed to be able to beat it. Ina 
typical demonstration “The automaton 
had to be wound up and then actually 
picked up a piece and placed it. If his 
adversary made a wrong move (moving 
a Bishop as though it were a Rook for 
instance) he would replace it and the 
turn would be forfeit. When he checked 
he nodded his head three times. It was 
also significant that pieces had to be 
faced central in their square where there 
was probably a magnetic disc. After 
playing a game the automaton would 
perform tricks, taking a knight on any 
square chosen by the audience and pro- 
ceeding to move it all around the 64 
Squares without touching any one a sec- 
ond time. (checked by placing a counter 
as each one landed upon). Finally he 
would reply to the crowd’s questions by 
assembling little block letters of the 
alphabet on a special tray to spell out 
answers.”® The wonderment of the 
watchers was real, for they had seen the 
inside of the machine before it started to 
play. Before every demonstration, the 
front doors of the cabinet table at which 
the TERRIBLE TURK sat were opened 
wide to reveal the levers, gears, bellows 
and other mechanical parts that seem- 
ingly made the machine work. But 
once these doors were closed, the magic 
took over. “But it was noticed that 
sometimes if a game were very short, 
the model was wound up just as many 
times as when the game was long and it 
began to be whispered that, perhaps 
after all the works served to conceal a 
hidden player.” And that was precisely 
what was happening. Once the suppos- 
edly revealing cabinet doors were 
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closed an accomplice was shoe horned 
into the base, playing the chess game 
upside down and backwards and follow- 
ing the moves by flags attached to iron 
pellets that followed the magnetic bases 
of their corresponding chess pieces 
above. Von Kempelen took the secret 
to his grave in 1804, with the device 
ending up in Maelzel’s London Exhibi- 
tion, a forerunner of the Penny Arcade. 
In London the TERRIBLE TURK 
didn’t win as often — obviously Maelzel 
couldn’t find an upside down player as 
accomplished as Von Kempelen’s assis- 
tant — and the machine ultimately lost 
its audience. With that the elaborate 
hoax was sold to the Chinese Museum 
in Philadelphia, an American arcade 
forerunner, where it was ultimately 
destroyed by flames when the commer- 
cial museum burned in 1854. 

Other lifelike simulations, includ- 
ing numerous “Talking Heads’, found a 
brief vogue in the 19th Century. Baron 
Von Kempelen made one to compete in 
a Russian competition asking for a 
“talking machine” that could pronounce 
all the vowels, a 1779 event sponsored 
by the Imperial Academy of Science in 
St. Petersburg that led to a later Soviet 
claim to the invention of the phono- 
graph. The most famous of the latter 
machines was an advanced develop- 
ment of Von Kempelen’s idea created 
by a retired astronomer who had been 
posted to the observatory in Vienna. 
Professor Faber was showing his talking 
machine in England in the 1830s “ ... at 
the Egyptian Hall, London ... called 
THE EUPHONIA. It was an instrument 
something like an organ which by 
means of bellows, pipes, pedals and 
keys imitated the human voice.’’”® 
Faber’s expertise in handling the 
machine, hidden behind a curtain while 
the mechanical voice seemingly spoke 
through the head of a mysterious young 
woman, obviously had much to do with 
the emotional impact of the device. The 
American showman, P.T. Barnum, paid 
dearly for the THE EUPHONIA after 
Faber’s death, bringing it to his Ameri- 
can Museum in New York City in 1853, 
the year that England’s premier engi- 
neer of the industrial age, Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, began construction of 
the GREAT EASTERN. But without 
the Old Master at the controls THE 
EUPHONIA was not much more than a 
mechanical curiosity and hardly paid for 
its acquisition cost. Barnum, who had 
said “There’s a sucker born every 
minute,” had been taken. 
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Less than two decades later, the 
former cabin boy Henry Davidson was 
working on his CHIMNEY SWEEP 
exhibition machine, avoiding the pitfalls 
of the past and adopting the prime 
movers of the future. As a stand alone 
machine, CHIMNEY SWEEP didn’t 
need an operator or a fuel. Once wound 
— for real, and not faked like the TER- 
RIBLE TURK — all his machine need- 
ed to make it work was something to 
trip the clockwork mechanism. It was 
here that Davidson had his break- 
through idea. The purpose of the 
CHIMNEY SWEEP was twofold; to 
entertain its audience and make money 
for its owner. That meant that money 
had to be involved, yet there was no one 
around to collect it. Unless the machine 
itself... 
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he idea of using a coin to 

release a machine and per- 

mit access to a product or a 

service while retaining a 

payment in cash wasn’t a 
new one. Patents had been taken out in 
Great Britain and the United States by 
the 1850s for tobacco boxes that 
allowed a smoker to fill a pipe for a 
penny. The new postage stamps, a 
British contribution to expanded public 
communication in the late 1840s, found 
a solution to remote sales in an 1857 
stamp vendor that cut off the stamps 
with a sharp knife blade — stamps were 
not yet perforated — for a penny. Yet 
these devices were meant to serve rather 
than entertain, earning only modest 
returns for their vending functions. 
They weren’t money makers. David- 
son’s machine, on the other hand, was a 
wholly new idea akin to prostitution: 
you sell the action but you keep the the 
machine to sell it again. The coin oper- 
ated arcade, or amusement, machine 
was born and accepted the heritage of 
the world’s oldest profession. Yet even 
though he received the acclamation of 
his peers for a new invention, Davidson 
wasn’t actually first. He had been beat- 
en to the punch only four years earlier 
by another Britisher, J. Parkes, who 
received a patent on his fortune telling 
penny-in-the-slot MECHANICAL 
ORACLE on February 16, 1867. “The 
questions were marked on disks, which 
were inserted in a slot,”’ much like the 
floppy disks of computers well over a 
century later. “A disk slid down a run- 
way over a series of holes until it 
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reached a hole slightly larger than itself. 
It then fell through and released an 
appropriate answer” in the form of a 
pre-printed ticket. “The disks were of 
different diameters, and so each one 
released a different answer.”'' The 
problem was that Parkes didn’t promote 
his machine, whereas Davidson imme- 
diately booked his devices into every 
agricultural and industrial fair that came 
his way. At the very beginning the mar- 
riage of machine and merchandising 
was forged, to remain the key to arcade 
machine success for another century or 
more. 

Davidson’s highly visible fair- 
based moneymaking simulations quick- 
ly spawned imitators, yet in replication 
the would-be copiers took quantum 
leaps in development and added much 
to the art of coin machines. The most 
notable and enduring were the wide 
variety of exhibition machines made by 
John Dennison of Leeds, England, a 
mechanic turned coin machine maker 
and and operator who exhibited his first 
constructions at the Yorkshire Exhibi- 
tion in May, 1875 and continued to 
make his arcade attractions well into the 
20th Century with his daughters Alice 
and Evelyn carrying on the business for 
another twenty years after his death in 
1924. His first 1875 machines, operat- 
ed by a British penny, were a sensation, 
even though buried among the hundreds 
of exhibits in the “Operatives Depart- 
ment” of the Machinery Department at 
the annual Yorkshire Exhibition. Listed 
in the fair catalog as made by “Denni- 
son J., 30, Salop Street, Bank,” the local 
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paper described them as “well-executed 
models of drilling machines (96) and of 
hand lathe (97)... shown by J. Denni- 
son,” with the catalog numbers indicat- 
ed.’? John Dennison, not above self pro- 
motion, and keenly attuned to the need 
for the dual powers of machines and 
merchandising to put his devices over, 
unabashedly changed the copy and its 
running date when he reprinted the 
statement on the inside promotional 
paper of his later machines, stating “The 
models of a drilling machine and hand 
lathe, exhibited by Mr. J. Dennison, 26, 
Salop Street, Bank, are exceedingly 
well executed. (Prize awarded.) Leeds 
Mercury, May Ist, 1875,” a patently 
incorrect date as the fair didn’t open 
until May 13th." This inside machine 
paper also outlined the extent of his 
Operations, stating that the Dennison 
“Ingenious Al Mechanical Working 
Models,” as he called them, were | 
“Exhibited at Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Dewsbury, and Haddersfield Exhi- 
bitions, Bazaars, & c with great success 
and satisfaction to the committees.” 


‘By 1882 John Dennison had almost sin- 


gle handedly created a national accep- 
tance for a new form of amusement 
across north England, that of the coin- 
operated exhibition machine, in later 
years to find its place as a basic format 
within a class of devices known generi- 
cally as arcade machines. Students of 
his craft followed the style of the master 
religiously, foremost among them the 
house of Canova and Thompson, a part- 
nership of William T. Thompson, a 
brass foundry pattern maker of Birm- 
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The John Dennison MUSICAL FAIRY fortune teller of 1885. 
Once a coin is dropped the doll figure raises her hand and 
shutters behind the fairy at left open to reveal the fortune. 


Nic Costa Collection. 


ingham, England, and Vincent Canova, 
already experienced in the traveling 
show and exhibition circuit as an ani- 
mated figure maker and exhibitor. Pro- 
ducing a number of mechanical exhibi- 
tion machines after their 1897 startup, 
Canova and Thompson were soon con- 
centrating on more sophisticated 
mechanical coin-op devices including a 
peep show called the CANOVASCOPE 
and a two player competitive race game 
for English pubs called the AUTO- 
MATIC CYCLE RACER. With the 
change in direction not completely to 
Canova’s liking, in 1904 the team ami- 
cably split up, with Vincent Canova 
remaining in Birmingham with his own 
Canova Model Company, where he 
continued to produce working models 
— generally of a macabre nature — into 
the second decade of the 20th Century, 
starting with LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS, a 
tableau of dope addiction. The develop- 
ment and placement of elaborate 
coin-operated exhibition machines of 
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The Dennison SORCERER FORTUNE TELLER of 1887 
delivers a printed fortune direct to the paying customer. 
Front has been removed to reveal coin trip, right; clockwork 


mechanism, left; and delivery chute, center. Nic Costa Col- 


lection. 


social and supernatural subject matter 
remained a British franchise and an idea 
not picked up in the Americas. 

The British turn toward income 
production came in 1885 with a dramat- 
ic change in coin machine location 
placement. Whereas the exhibition 
models of the past had dazzled and 
delighted young and old alike, male and 
female, at exhibitions, fairs, and bazaars 
across the land, and would so for 
decades to come, such placement was 
not exactly conducive to a steady 
income. The throngs were erratic and, 
more often than not, a summertime 
thing. Moreover, the exhibition devices 
weren’t usually patented as each one 
was hand made and unique. To really 
make money for their makers the new 
coin machines would have to provide 
the exclusive earning potential of patent 
protected devices placed in high densi- 
ty, highly charged and high roller loca- 
tions with year-round earnings capabili- 
ty. There was only one location that fit 


the mold. The rise of industrialization 
had made it more than a village meeting 
ground, and urbanization had increased 
the site population by multiples. 
Games, amusements, competitive ath- 
letics and betting were rife, as were a 
willingness to spend money. The 
British public bar, or pub, was about to 
be transformed by the new wonder of 
the industrial age, and the coin machine 
found a new and enduring home. 

The pub machines differed from 
their exhibition forebears in what they 
offered for their money. Increasingly, it 
was direct involvement. Where the 
working models showed a silent depic- 
tion of an event the new pub machines 
became an event unto themselves. 
Patrons of the bar were able to demon- 
strate strength, skills and other forms of 
superiority to their peers, with losers 
buying the drinks. The first of these 
marvelous athletic apparatus, soon to be 
copied on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was the TRY YOUR STRENGTH 
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John Dennison pasted an information sheet on the back of his “Working Models,” 
listing all machines and their actions. This is on the back of the SOCERER FOR- 
TUNE TELLER. Pencil writing on the cabinet wood above printed sheet dates the 
machine at February 1887. Nic Costa Collection. 
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machine made by Londoner Robert W. 
Page in 1885. Forerunner of a myriad 
of models to come for another 60 years 
or more, the Page device was a massive 
floor-based machine that picked up the 
elements of an existing pub game called 
the athletic lifter. What Page did was 
enclose the registering dial in a high 
security cabinet that included a coin 
freed mechanism. In his patent applica- 
tion Page outlined the workings of his 
device in a pattern that would soon be 


followed by literally hundreds of coin 
machines to come: “By this construc- 
tion of machine, if a person desire to 
test his lifting-power, a coin or token of 
predetermined value or size must by 
passed through the slit and will fall into 
the bucket, where it will remain until 
the handles be lifted by the said person, 
this being done in the manner usual 
when using an ordinary lifting machine 
for testing strength. The spring will by 
this means be compressed to a certain 
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extent, according to the force or power 
exerted, and the piston will be raised to 
a corresponding degree. This extent of 
movement will be communicated by the 
cord and grooved wheel to the bar on 
arbor. The bucket, by the weight of the 
coin therein, will at the same time 
descend, and the finger or catch on 
arbor will be rotated by the quadrant 
and pinion, its extent of rotation being 
limited by the bar, and the power exert- 
ed by the person using the machine will 
be thereby indicated by the index and 
loose marking hand or pointer on the 
dial. Upon the person releasing the 
handles the piston will resume its nor- 
mal position and the bar as it is carried 
back by the cord and grooved wheel 
will carry with it the finger or catch and 
index and the bucket will be thereby 
raised, the bottom of the bucket will be 
fully opened by the finger or catch com- 
ing against the pins... and the coin will 
be discharged into the drawer. If a 
smaller coin or token than that predeter- 
mined should be dropped through the 
slit it would simply pass through the 
opening in the chute into the drawer 
without operating the mechanism, and 
the slit is of course of such a size as 
well not admit of the introduction of a 
larger coin than that required.’’” 

Never mind that the action was ten- 
uous rather than positive, that the 
weight of the coin rather than its usage 
as a mechanical block to effectively 
move a mechanism released the device, 
or even that major metal and indexing 
components were moved by a cord. All 
of these delicate mechanical drivers 
would take over a decade to eliminate, 
to be replaced by more durable and 
dependable forces. The fact is Page’s 
TRY YOUR STRENGTH machine 
worked, and by coin, and as such was a 
phenomenal device for its day and age. 
It stands as the forerunner of the mod- 
ern international arcade machine busi- 
ness. It also stood as the machine to 
best in its own day, as its earning power 
was prodigious. Page even made a sec- 
ond model counterweighted to reduce 
the scores — score inflation was a coin 
machine problem from the very begin- 
ning — and quickly took every step he 
could to protect his monopoly on the 
device. Less than a year after he had 
put his two TRY YOUR STRENGTH 
models on the market, in October 1885, 
he patented his process in France and 
Belgium, and in the following year in 
Spain, India, Tasmania, South Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, Mau- 
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(No Model.) 7 Sheets—Sheet 1. 


R. W. PAGE. 
COIN OPERATED STRENGTH TESTING MACHINE. 


No. 378,942. Patented Nov. 29, 1887. 
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Above and next page: The first of the pub athletic coin-ops, and the machine that started an industry: 
the TRY YOUR STRENGTH made by Londoner Robert W. Page in October 1885. U.S. Patent Office. 
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(No Model.) 7 Sheets—Sheet 2. 
im We. PAGE. 
COIN OPERATED STRENGTH TESTING MACHINE. 
No. 373,942. Patented Nov. 29, 1887. 
Fig.a . 
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| 3 Sheetse—Sheet 1. 
(He Model.) P. EVERITT. ae ae 


OOIN OPERATED APPARATUS POR INDIOATING THE FORCE OF A BLOW. 
No. 374,060. BE 
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Above and next page: England’s premier coin machine inventor, Londoner Percival Everitt, took up 
where Robert Page left off. This is Everitt’s pub placement BLOW TESTER of June 1886. U.S. Patent 
Office. 
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(Ro Model.) P. EVERITT. 3 Sheete—Sheet 3. 
COIN OPERATED APPARATUS FOR INDICATING THE POROE OF A BLOW. 
No. 374,060. Patented Nov. 29, 1887. 
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The coin-operated amusement machine that started player involvement, the Page 
1885 TRY YOUR STRENGTH was widely copied in Great Britain and the United 
States for another 60 years or more. Nic Costa Collection. 


ritius, Victoria, New Zealand, Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, New South Wales, 
Ceylon, and finally the United States, 
hoping to enjoy the fruits of his efforts. 
He did, to a degree, as surviving 
machines would indicate. But Page had 
also started an industry that, in a matter 
of months, crowded the field, making 
his franchise short lived. 

What Page had done, and what oth- 


ers to follow would do, was add coin 
control to an existing pub entertain- 
ment. But only one. While weight 
lifters were popular in the pubs, so were 
a wide range of other devices from hand 
grips to muscle testers, padded punch- 
ing tests, lifts, pulls, scales, blowing 
tests, picture exhibitions, and even the 
high tech application of electricity 
designed to shock when handles were 


gripped or pulled, the charge provided 
by a coil or battery. Page had shown 
what could be accomplished, and in a 
flash the rush was on. The breakaway 
year was 1886, a bellwether mark in 
Britain’s industrialization. It was the 
first year that Britain’s merchant ship- 
ping fleet had over half its tonnage 
under steam, and the year that Das Kap- 
ital by Karl Marx, becoming the com- 
munist manifesto, first appeared in print 
in English, ultimately taking over a cen- 
tury to debunk. Working completely 
independently, yet obviously aware of 
the work done by Londoners Robert 
Page and coin-operated scale inventor 
Percival Everitt, Thomas Cooper of 
Great Ryburgh in Norfolk created the 
first Peep Show. His AUTOMATIC 
EXHIBITOR was simplicity itself, with 
a levered paddle lifting a single picture 
— ranging from a nude photograph to 
pub artwork or a funny saying — into a 
viewing chamber once the proper 
denomination coin was dropped. View- 
ing was through two eye ports and light- 
ing was ambient through a window at 
the top, suggesting poor viewing in dark 
pubs or on cloudy days, the latter often 
the case in foggy England. It was in its 
extended usage that its connections with 
other coin controlled work in Great 
Britain was revealed. In Cooper’s April 
13, 1886 British patent he covers other 
claims, stating “It will be evident that 
my described invention may be so con- 
nected with weighing machines and 
testing machines — such, for example, as 
those commonly seen at fairs for assert- 
ing the force of a blow — as to display or 
disclose the result of the weighing, test- 
ing, etc. In this case the indicator of the 
apparatus would be within the show 
case and only visible for a certain limit- 
ed period after a coin had been placed 
in the said apparatus.’’’® One year earli- 
er coin-operated amusement machines 
were non-existent, yet here is Cooper 
relating his pictorial display to a whole 
class of coin-ops. The coin machines 
had captured the British public’s imagi- 
nation, and would from that day for- 
ward. 

Such popularity could not be 
denied. Within months, Britain’s dean 
of coin operated entrepreneurs and 
inventors, Londoner Percival Everitt, 
entered the field of amusement 
machines, bringing a validation to the 
genre that solidly assured its future suc- 
cess. Everitt was an inveterate inventor, 
applying his mind and extensive 
mechanical skills to a brilliant array of 


ideas and devices. Here was a man who 
would lavish as much care and attention 
of the development of clip-on ice 
skates, an 1881 invention, as on the cre- 
ation of the world’s first coin-operated 
weighing scale, an 1884 development 
that led to substantial business ventures 
in both Great Britain and the Untied 
States. Everitt had just entered his 
prime as England’s premier coin 
machine inventor when the opening 
shots of an amusement machine boom- 
let hit. Single handedly, Percival 
Everitt converted the blip into a full 
blown boom that has never ended. In a 
frenzy of development Everitt seeming- 
ly rushed into the opening to create 
coin-op versions of every possible pub 
entertainment he could find. By June 
1886, only nine months after Robert 
Page’s strength test machine, Everitt 
had created two versions of the old 
padded-pad pub punch tester in standing 
floor cabinet models that permitted 
scoring once an English penny was 
played. Everitt’s BLOW TESTER 
found instant pub placement as a punch- 
er, whereas the STRIKE TESTER 
model, where the scoring blow was 
made by a mallet, was more popular for 
fairs and expositions. By December, 
before the year was out, Everitt created 
his MUSCLE TESTER, an advanced 
development of Page’s machine of the 
year before. Everitt took the same idea 
(it even looked a lot like the Page 
machine) but put the pull arms in a hori- 
zontal rather than vertical position, pro- 
viding a seat for the pulling player. 
Everitt had created the first sit-down 
arcade machine a century before the 
format found its full popularity. In his 
December 3, 1886 British patent Everitt 
not only described his machine, but also 
added a paean to Page’s original model: 
“This invention relates to the construc- 
tion of a machine adapted for testing the 
muscular power exerted by a person in 
the act of pulling in a horizontal or 
nearly horizontal position, the object of 
the invention being to provide a 
machine which will allow of bringing 
into play muscles which cannot be 
brought into play by the use of known 
machines. For this purpose, I provide a 
seat, which may advantageously be a 
sliding seat — such as is used in rowing 
boats — in connection with a foot rest 
which may be adjustable. The handle 
or handles of the machine...are 
arranged in the line of the draft, so as to 
allow...a direct pull. these han- 
dles...are suitable connected by means 
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of rods, levers or otherwise to a spring 
or weight, which forms the resistance, 
the said handles being also connected to 
an indicating apparatus...whereby the 
indication of the power exerted is only 
disclosed on the application of a coin to 
token to be placed in the apparatus, in a 
manner similar to that described in the 
specification of R. W. Page’s applica- 
tion” Sensing both Commonwealth 
and world sales as Page did, Percival 
Everitt patented his BLOW TESTER 
and MUSCLE TESTER in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy and Victoria; got 
a BLOW TESTER patent in France and 
a MUSCLE TESTER patent in Ger- 
many; and applied for U.S. patents on 
both machines on February 2, 1887. 
Riding a wave of coin operated pub 
machine acceptance, Everitt soon pro- 
duced bartop and floor cabinet ELEC- 
TRIC SHOCK TESTER machines in 
February 1888 as well as the preemi- 
nent countertop hand GRIP TESTER by 
the fall of the same year. No British 
coin machine maker before (and few 
have since) had matched Everitt’s broad 
line of amusement devices. Other 
Britishers challenged Everitt’s leader- 
ship position in the new industry, 
notably William S. Oliver and Joseph 
Mason, the latter making exhibition 
machines as early as 1886, and a shock- 
er in 1889, but Everitt’s prolific produc- 
tivity soon eclipsed their efforts. 

While Percival Everitt generally led 
the pack in machine development, his 
ELECTRIC SHOCK TESTER actually 
came after three earlier and highly suc- 
cessful developments. The first 
coin-operated shocker was fabricated in 
the summer of 1886 by a Londoner who 
took a carnival attraction and brought it 
indoors. Norman W. Russ, who appar- 
ently only had a brief fling with fame, 
completed the circuit on his floor stand- 
ing pub location NEW SHOCK 
MACHINE by having his patron stand 
on charged plates while gripping acti- 
vated handles, providing enough shock 
to send a tingle throughout their entire 
body. The operating coin was once 
again the sturdy British penny. That 
same summer, William S. Oliver of 
London, the only peer that even faintly 
approached Percival Everitt’s role as the 
Father of British (and the world’s, for 
that matter) coin machines, created a 
shocker called the AUTOMATIC BAT- 
TERY for production by London’s 
Daniel Judson & Son, Ltd. A year later 
Oliver invented a shocker that spoke. 
Oliver’s TALKING ELECTRIC BAT- 
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TERY of 1887 had the innards of a 
phonograph and, when activated by a 
coin, administered a shock and told you 
how much voltage you received. And it 
was not negligible. While the current 
generated by a wet plate battery may 
not have been high, by the time it was 
stepped up by an induction coil, shocks 
in the 50 volt range on upwards were 
not uncommon. By the time Everitt 
made his shockers in 1888, the coin- 
operated pub shocker was becoming a 
standard amusement fixture. 

The same was becoming true for 
one of the most fascinating coin 
machine formats ever created, that of 
the fortune teller. The idea was a natu- 
ral for the coin machine. The curious as 
well as the superstitious, not to mention 
the frivolous and impressionistic, were 
always willing if not eager to wager a 
coin against a look into their future. 
Acceptance of an occult science on the 
part of a gullible minority, as well as a 
more general belief in the ability of oth- 
ers to predict a personal future, led to a 
whole family of fortune tellers that were 
operated by a coin, dispensing their 
questionable information by sign, rolled 
printed papers or, as created early in the 
coin-op era, by the spoken voice. The 
spooky nature of the latter was an early 
entry in British coin machines “...when 
in 1889 H. Englefred patented a for- 
tune-telling apparatus in which on drop- 
ping a penny into a slot, answers were 
given audibly by phonographic means. 
By this time coin machines were com- 
mon.’”"® 

An equally sophisticated fortune 
telling device, the GYPSY FORTUNE 
TELLER first produced by the Vulcan 
Engine Works in the summer of 1888, 
captured the mass market from the pubs 
to shops and seaside resorts. It’s inven- 
tor was a Middlesbrough industrial con- 
sultant who operated his own boiler 
engineering and fabricating plant on 
Vulcan Street east of the seaport city, 
learning his trade and his business acu- 
men as an employee of his namesake 
father’s Anthony Harris and Company, 
ship owners and iron, coal and coke 
merchants.” The younger Anthony 
Harris began experimenting with coin 
machines at the end of 1887, attracting 
others to his avocation, one of the most 
remarkable being the first recorded 
female inventor in the field of coin 
machines (with numerous others to fol- 
low in later years on both sides of the 
Atlantic). Helen Alicia Burt came from 
London, a full day’s train ride from far 
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(No Model.) P. EVERITT. 5 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
OOIN OPERATED MACHINE FOR TESTING MUSCULAR POWER. 
No. 374,049. Patented Nov. 29, 1887. 
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Above and next page: In taking the Page TRY YOUR STRENGTH machine a few steps further, Perci- 
val Everitt’s MUSCLE TESTER of December 1886 created the world’s first sitdown arcade machine. 
U.S. Patent Office. 
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‘No Model.) P. EVERITT » Sheets—Sheet 2. 


COIN OPERATED MACHINE FOR TESTING MUSCULAR POWER. 
No. 374,049. Patented Nov. 29, 1887. 
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(No Model.) 
P, EVERITT. 


COIN OPERATED GRIP TESTING MACHINE. 
No. 400,839. Patented Apr. 2, 1889. 
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Perhaps the most popular British coin-op of the 1880s, the Everitt bartop GRIP TESTER of September 
1888 was copied broadly in England and America. He received an American Patent in April | 889. 
U.S. Patent Office. 


away North England and Middles- 
brough. Located as she was in the cen- 
ter of British coin machine develop- 
ment, Helen apparently preferred to 
work with Tony Harris, and in turn pro- 
vided him with a coin chute, coin 
acceptor, fraud prevention and perpetra- 
tor identification system that was almost 
a hundred years ahead of its time. In her 
patent on the system dated May 19, 
1888, which she assigned to Anthony 
Harris, she described its workings: “A 
coin of predetermined kind is inserted at 
the orifice and passes down the slides 
and hopper into the box. The handle is 
now pushed inward by the user and 
operates the machine. If an iron disk or 
the like be introduced into the machine, 
it is diverted by the magnet device and 
passing down the duct strikes the dash 
pan so that the user’s photograph is 
taken by ...a very small camera, which 
is located behind a minute opening in 
the wall of the cabinet and about the 
height of the operator’s face.” The 
system was too delicate to survive — a 
slap in the side of the cabinet, or even 
an involuntary bump, would knock the 
components out of sync — and Harris 
wisely avoided it. When he came back 
a month or so later with his countertop 
fortune teller he used a much simplified 
coin process that utilized a magnet and 
a pair of knife blades to detect the many 
iron slugs and lead disks then being pro- 
duced by Britain’s industrial workers.” 
With that Harris found himself in a new 
business, adding a format to the many 
popular amusement machines and 
breaking the bounds of pub placement. 
The GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER also 
pioneered a new form of machine 
appearance, that of a countertop cabinet 
with an indigenous coin slot and a play 
handle, a basic style that would quickly 
move into amusement, trade stimulator, 
vending and gambling machines alike. 
Coin machines were finding their mar- 
kets, and establishing the appearances 
they would live with for generations to 
come. 

The success of the GYPSY FOR- 
TUNE TELLER led to advanced devel- 
opments. A year after its introduction 
Harris produced it in completely auto- 
matic as well as player activated models 
in both gambling and fortune telling 
modes, coin-op and non-coin. He 
described them in his patent: “In 
machines which are entirely automatic 
— that is, those in which the coin is the 
sole agency for operating the machine 
without any further assistance from the 
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user — I prefer to employ electricity as 
the motive power and to bring it into 
play by the action of the coin. In 
machines which are intended to be only 
partly automatic I supplement the action 
of the coin by that of a push, pull or turn 
handle, or a foot-board or other equiva- 
lent device which is located on the exte- 
rior of the machine and is adapted to be 
operated by the user after the introduc- 
tion of the specified coin into the 
machine. Where the machine is 
required to be non-automatic, I substi- 
tute the action of the coin for that of one 
of the above devices, which is adapted 
to be operated by the user or an atten- 
dant on paying the latter a specified 
amount.”” In physically describing the 
GYPSY model, Harris called it “...a 
fortune telling machine ...with a fixed 
annular plate bearing the mottoes or 
devices ...and a freely-rotatable point- 
er.””> The machine was soon being pro- 


duced in volume by Harris at his own: 


Anthony Harris And Company at 72 
Lower Commercial Street in Middles- 
brough, with exclusive marketing and 
promotional rights assigned to the Auto- 
matic Amusement Company of Gordon 
Grove, Camberweil S.E., in London, 
allowing Harris to concentrate on his 
next venture. 

By the end of 1889 virtually all of 
the British developed pub machine for- 
mats to be used throughout the world 
for the next thirty years or more were in 
place, facing only refinements and 
improvements with the passage of time. 
What had been largely a British fran- 
chise up to that point soon jumped the 
borders of Europe and then took the 
quantum leap that would create a new 
center of attention and lead coin 
machines down a path of development 
far beyond the embryonic efforts of 
their initial inventors. By virtue of their 
origins the international language of 
coin machines was English. Starting in 
a land where any point is less than sev- 
enty miles from the ocean the new 
industrial art moved into a continent 
across the Atlantic Ocean that wasn’t 
even fully explored and had thousands 
of miles of wilderness, not to mention 
hundreds of public and private amuse- 
ment locations and tens of thousands of 
saloons. It was a land that by force of 
circumstance and luck also spoke 
English. The Old World of coin 
machines and the New had a common 
bond. They understood each other. 
And, even closer, they traded people. 
Seeking their elusive fame and hopeful- 
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ly their financial fortunes, a number of 
the British coin machine pioneers came 
to America. Included among the exo- 
dus was Percival Everitt, first in 1885, 
with Everitt later becoming a New 
Yorker, followed by Anthony Harris in 
1891. 


1 Tbid. 


12 “Yorkshire Exhibition,” Leeds Mercury, May 15, 
1875, Leeds, England, U.K. 


13 Inside machine paper, “John Dennison’s Working 
Models,” February, 1887. Nic Costa Collection, London, 
England, U.K. 


14 bid. 


15 Robert W. Page, of London, England, Coin-Operated 
Strength-Testing Machine, Patented in England October 
20, 1885, No. 22,576. U.S. Patent Applied October 19, 
1886, U.S. Patent No. 373,942, November 29, 1887. 


16 Thomas Cooper, of Great Ryburgh, County of Nor- 
folk, England, Automatic Exhibiting Apparatus, patent in 
England April 13, 1886, No. 5,439. U.S. Patent Applied 
January 15, 1887; U.S. Patent No. 368,279, August 16, 
1887. 


17 Percival Everitt, of London, England, Coin-Operated 
Machine for Testing Muscular Power, Patented in Eng- 
land December 3, 1886, No. 15,813. U.S. Patent Applied 
February 2, 1887; U.S. Patent No. 374,049, November 
29, 1887. 


18 “Coin Operated Machines Through the Ages,” _Auto- 
matic Age, January, 1938. 


19 Data from directories and rate books, County Librari- 
an, County Library, Middlesbrough, Cleveland, England, 
November 17, 1976. 


20 Helen Alicia Burt, of London, Assignor to Anthony 
Harris of Middlesbrough, England, Coin Freed or Actu- 
ated Machine, patented in England May 19, 1888, No. 
7,427. U.S. Patent Applied May 5, 1891; U.S. Patent No. 
471,808, March 29, 1892. 


21 Anthony Harris, of Middlesbrough, County of Cork, 
England, Coin Freed or Actuated Machine, patented in 
England June 4, 1888, No. 8,098. U.S. Patent Applied 
March 11, 1889; U.S. Patent No. 434,109, August 12, 
1890. 


22 Anthony Harris, of Middlesbrough, England, Appli- 
ance For Playing Games of Chance, patent in England 
July 18, 1889, No. 11,480. U.S. Patent Applied Feb. 18, 
1890; U.S. Patent No. 455,100, June 30, 1891. 


23 Ibid. 
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merican coin machine 

development paralleled 

that of the British, only in 

its own way. It was the 

same, but different. Like 
their British cousins, the early coin-op 
inventors of the world’s largest republic 
quickly embraced the idea of the play- 
for-play exhibition machine. But where 
the British were fascinated with 
boudoirs, tableaus of royalty and sinis- 
ter events to be shown at agricultural 
fairs and annual expositions, the Ameri- 
cans were more taken with their new 
goods of science and engineering to be 
displayed wherever people gathered. At 
a time when the British eyed the Ameri- 
can market for its profit potential, and 
even before they physically made the 
trip, the Americans were creating their 
own indigenous coin machine industry. 
Industry may be too grand a word, for it 
was a scruffy collection of independent 
machine makers at best, with no central 
location or guiding light, the latter situa- 
tion making the market particularly 
appealing to the seasoned Britishers. So 
they came over in numbers. The idea of 
making one’s fortune in the Americas 
was particularly appealing to the Brits 
as they felt they had the dual advantages 
of knowledge and experience, not to 
mention the fact there was no language 
barrier. And there was no limit to the 
growth potential in the new lands. The 
first of America’s great social and busi- 
ness inventions — the telephone 
(invented by an Englishman, Alexander 
Graham Bell, born 30 years earlier in 
Edinburgh, who became an American 


citizen) in 1876; the phonograph (creat- 
ed by America’s premier inventor, 
Thomas Alva Edison, whose great 
grandfather was a Tory Loyalist during 
the Revolutionary War, advocating the 
retention of British Royal rule) in 1877; 
the cash register (invented by Dayton, 
Ohio saloonkeeper James J. Ritty to 
keep his bartender’s honest) in 1878; 
the incredible electric light (Edison 
again, as well as Sir Joseph Swan at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in England) in 
1879; the typewriter (by Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, inventor Christopher Lath- 
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am Sholes, who sold the idea to the 
Remington Small Arms Company in 
Ilion, New York, a rifle maker) in 1874; 
the adding machine (mechanic William 
S. Burroughs of St. Louis called his 
device the ARITHMOMETER) in 
1885; even the supermarket (the first 
“super” began operation in 1879, and 
the large American department stores 
followed apace) — were beginning to 
revolutionize the nation and the way 
people lived and did business. Other 
British inventions were beginning to 
reap fortunes in the United States, par- 
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America’s first indigenous amusement machine, THE LOCOMOTIVE, realistically 
showed off all of its articulations for 2 cents. It was produced by William T. Smith of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in October 1885. Photography by Bueschel. 





The insides of Smith’s THE LOCOMOTIVE of 1885 shows the 
coin drop; battery and gear box, right; and chain drive prime 
mover, left. The entire machine is encased in an oak cabinet, 
the locomotive model on top under glass. Photography by 
Bueschel. 


ticularly Londoner Thomas Crapper’s 
Valveless Water Preventer, an advanced 
development of the toilet that provided 
a water storage tank for a fast, con- 
trolled, water conserving flush. The 
cost-reduction and water conservation 
advantages of Crapper’s system found 
greater application in the United States 
— just then erecting many of its rail- 
road towns and most of its public build- 
ings which included the new technology 
of indoor plumbing —than in England, 
making the inventor a wealthy man. If 
Sir Thomas Crapper (he was knighted 
for his body of work in plumbing) could 
make a bundle in this nation of outhous- 
es, why not coin machines in a country 
that had more saloons per capita than 
any other nation on earth? So the Brits 
patented their devices in the United 
States and came over to cash in on their 
cleverness. What they hadn’t counted 
on was American ingenuity, and the 
capability to digest an idea almost 
instantly, and then make immediate 
improvements. They should have been 
forearmed, for they were forewarned. 
The American patent system provided 
the warning signals. In the British sys- 
tem, and most others, an inventor has a 
patent once an application is made, to 
be disproved later if that is the case. 
But in the American system months, 
maybe even years, can transpire before 
a patent is issued. The patent inspectors 
want to be sure that nothing else similar 
to what they’re looking at has crossed 
their desks before, so a patent search is 
initiated and concluded to their satisfac- 
tion before a patent can be issued. 
While this process is going on (actually 
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for the second 
time, as the inven- 
tor’s patent law- 
yers did the same 
thing before they 
applied for a pat- 
ent, but the patent 
office always felt 
they might have 
missed some- 
thing) the product 
can be produced, 
although the iden- 
tification “Patent 
Pending” must be 
carried to protect the hopefully forth- 
coming patent rights. Once a patent has 
been issued, the product must carry the 
patent number or date to continue the 
protection, a fairly clear indication that 
the American patent system was 
designed for the use with manufactured 
goods — in effect “things’”” —— rather 
than processes or techniques. A parallel 
U.S. Patent system was also available 
for product designs the appearance 
of an item rather than its workings and 
parts — often leading to the need to 
have both mechanical and design 
patents to fully protect any new idea. 
Following the rules, the British applied 
for their patents, and waited. And while 
they waited, a rash of American ideas 
glutted the system, reaching beyond the 
British scope while the Brits had their 
applications checked against the Ameri- 
can art. Anywhere from nine months to 
a year or two was needed to process 
each British application and issue a 
patent. It was just enough elapsed time 
to blow out the initial British claims and 
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Smith’s THE LOCOMOTIVE was a stand alone money 
maker. Typical locations were stations and amusement cen- 
ters, and typical audience children. Many young boys of the 
day dreamed of being a locomotive engineer. Photography by 


pave the way for the American accep- 
tance of improved domestic ideas. Of 
the many British coin machine patents 
that were entered in the United States 
between 1885 and the late 1890s after 
having been patented in England and 
elsewhere, only a few found application 
in the American market. And of the 
many British coin machine inventors 
who came over to follow in the finan- 
cial footsteps of Thomas Crapper, only 
Percival Everitt stood out, with a brief 
stint of the production of his coin-oper- 
ated weighing scale by E. & T. Fair- 
banks and Company in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, and the modest success of one 
or more of his vending machine ven- 
tures in New York City. And that was 
about it. In exhibition, amusement and 
saloon machines, the British invasion 
was a bust while the very fact of its 
existence paved the way for the made- 
in-America entries into the market. 

It was the difference in the Ameri- 
can attitude, and what their inventors 
really expected to achieve with their 
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Boston’s Park Square Station of the Providence Division on Kneeland Street, the 
first identifiable railroad station location placement of William T. Smith’s THE 
LOCOMOTIVE coin machine made in Providence, Rhode Island. Period is circa 
1886. Courtesy of The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 


coin machines, that may have led to the 
strong preference for the domestic prod- 
uct. And here three American coin 
machine pioneers stand out for their 
insight as well as their mechanical abili- 
ty. They literally created the American 
amusement — later to become arcade 
— coin machine industry by providing 
popular products that captured the pub- 
lic’s attention and held it for years. The 
unequivocal leader of the American 
drive for coin machine self-sufficiency 
was William T. Smith of the highly 
industrialized city of Providence, Rhode 
Island, a machinery and steam engine 
building center located on the north arm 
of Narragansett Bay, with both rail and 
steamboat connections to nearby New 
York City and Boston. No greater illus- 
tration of America’s rapid industrial 
growth could be conceived at the time 
beyond that of a trip to these three cities 
and their environs. Within their limits, 


and most evidently in New York, the 
ikons of this industrialization were just 
beginning to raise their heads for gener- 
ations to come. The tall, stone towers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge to be stood 
silently in the East River, finally strung 
together in May 1883, to finalize the 
greatest engineering feat on earth and 
join the boroughs to create America’s 
largest city and port of entry to the New 
World. Raising, also, was a monument 
to this port and to the courage of those 
who would enter it. A gift of the people 
of France to commemorate an enduring 
friendship forged in America’s Revolu- 
tionary War of liberation, the State of 
Liberty would soon stand as the largest 
monument on earth. Bigness for the 
sake of itself was an American trait. So 
was betterness, or at least a belief that 
this could be accomplished. Above it 
all was a growing pride that things 
American did indeed have value and 
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could take their place among the prod- 
ucts and inventions of Great Britain and 
Europe. Pride in place was beginning 
to be supported by an escalating pride 
of productivity. 

William T. Smith sat in the precise 
center of this growth. The son of a 
Scottish immigrant of the same name 
(William T. dropped the Jr. from his 
name upon his father’s death) and a 
mother born in Maine, young Smith 
learned his metalworking and mechani- 
cal skills at his father’s knee. The 
senior Smith had a gold refining busi- 
ness on Summer Street in downtown 
Providence, founded in the middle 
1850s just after the California gold rush. 
Young Smith joined his father’s firm in 
the 1870s, and then entered his own 
prototype and pattern model making 
business in the early 1880s.% Along the 
way he began to develop a number of 
industrial products, including a safety- 
seal for gas traps in 1885. But his true 
passion was in model making. This was 
just about the time that the American 
romance with railroading began to hit 
its stride. The “last spike” was driven at 
Gold Creek in the Montana Territory 
linking east and west on the Northern 
Pacific route on September 8, 1883, the 
same year that the railroads adopted 
standard time in four time zones across 
the continent. Crack trains entered ser- 
vice between Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington, D.C. in 1885 and Cali- 
fornia oranges were reaching eastern 
cities by rail the following year. Most 
little boys, and no doubt some little 
girls, wanted to be railroad engineers 
(just as youngsters today want to be 
astronauts) and the whole country began 
to travel — short hops, and long — by 
rail. To manage this endless flow of 
human traffic, enormous edifices were 
built as railroad stations for major cities, 
serving as the main entrances and exits 
to the city on the only form of trans- 
portation capable of handling large 
numbers of people going in many direc- 
tions. By the 1870s the first of the real- 
ly big stations were beginning to be 
built. By the 1880s every city of sub- 
stance wanted one for their front door as 
a matter of civic pride. 

Providence, Rhode Island, was 
hardly immune to the national adoration 
of the rails or local dreams for a monu- 
mental depot. It was, in fact, the loca- 
tion of the first major American railroad 
station, designed by a 22-year old 
Thomas Tefft in 1848 who, for the next 
decade, had a productive career as the 
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dean of American depot architects. 37 
years after it was built, in 1885, the 
Providence station was still voted as 
one of the 20 most architecturally sig- 
nificant buildings in the United States.” 
It was the same year that local engineer 
William T. Smith created the first 
American arcade machine. Inspired by 
railroading and wishing to create an 
elaborate coin-operated entertainment 
that provided a consequential return for 
the money, Smith opted for simulations 
of the booming mechanical age as his 
theme. No doubt aware of the British 
exhibition machines by Henry Davidson 
and John Dennison through the pages of 
American journals such as American 
Artisan and Scientific American, Smith 
saw his machines as something differ- 
ent. Where the British preferred articu- 
lated exhibitions of events, Smith’s 
devices were built to bring the wonders 
of the age to the public through minia- 
ture working displays of actual large 
scale machines. They were, if anything, 
both entertainment and educational, an 
optimum sought in arcade machines for 
the next century although rarely 
achieved. Yet the first of their ilk did 
just that, which may have contributed 
enormously to their success. There was 
another contribution that made the 
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Smith’s THE LOCOMOTIVE was placed inside of the Park 
Square Station, possibly in the billiard room, on the opposite 
side of the general waiting room from the smoking room, the 
open door to the left. Many eastern and mid-western railroad 
stations had the machines by the late 1880s. Courtesy of The 
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machines so successful, and that was 
the fact that they could stand alone and 
didn’t need constant rewinding to keep 
them from running down. Trained as an 
engineer rather than a showman, 
William T. Smith added high technolo- 
gy to his inventions. He had access to 
something Davidson and Dennison 
didn’t have, and once more, he know 
how to use it. He used the fractional 
horsepower electric motor, driven by a 
wet cell battery contained in their cabi- 
nets. 

Rather than create one machine at a 
time, Smith started out with a whole 
line of working models, all driven by 
the same basic mechanism. He 
described his approach as “...that class 
of apparatus which are designed to 
excite the interest or curiosity of the 
public, and in which are employed...a 
model or miniature locomotive, 
steamship, steamboat or other device in 
connection with a music box or musical 
apparatus...that upon the dropping of a 
coin into a coin-tube the mouth of 
which is exposed to view...actuating a 
stop to release the operating mecha- 
nism...and in turn actuate the musical 
apparatus as will as give motion to the 
driving wheels of a...miniature locomo- 
tive...or...rotate the paddle wheels of a 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 


steamboat if the latter in designed to be 
exhibited. Usually the music box and 
operating mechanism are inclosed in a 
neat case or box...while the miniature 
locomotive of other model, usually of 
fine workmanship, is inclosed within a 
glass case...so as to be examined by the 
public and to enable the motions of the 
driving wheels to be seen when the 
apparatus is put in motion.”* In 
describing his electrical driving mecha- 
nism, Smith noted his power source was 
“*..designed to exhibit a miniature loco- 
motive, steam engine, steamship of 
other object” as well as “...enable the 
lighting up with electricity such models, 
as well as models of public buildings 
and other objects of general interest 
upon the dropping of a coin.”” 

With railroad stations, steamboat 
docks and other public buildings, thor- 
oughfares and arcades — the latter, a 
multi-establishment building of nu- 
merous tiers under an iron-beamed atri- 
um roof open to ambient light, and the 
form of structure that would later give 
the business of operating a wide variety 
of amusement machines under one roof 
its generic name — the obvious loca- 
tions for the operation of Smith’s 
machines, it wasn’t long before place- 
ment proliferated. The earliest recorded 





One of America’s outstanding pioneers in coin machines, 
motion pictures, the phonograph and the art of weighing rail 
lading, Edward Hill Amet of Waukegan, Illinois, is largely 
unheralded. Amet is shown at his desk in his Waukegan labo- 
ratory. Lake County Museum, Lake County, Illinois. 
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The Sea Beach Palace at Coney Island, New York, the large building at center right, was another Smith THE LOCOMOTIVE 
location. The resort hotel also had a Smith STEAMBOAT coin-operated exhibition machine in the lobby. Circa 1887. Museum 
of the City of New York. 


placement was in Boston, America’s 
first railroad center, remembered by 


machine industry old-timer H. H. | 


Brown: “The first coin operated 
machine I remembered seeing was a 
model of a locomotive in a glass case 
made by W. T. Smith Providence, 
Rhode Island. These were placed in 
most of the large railroad depots in 
Boston around 1882 (it was more likely 
1885) and they operated for a nickel.”* 
Boston’s largest depot at the time was 
the Old Colony Railroad’s Park Square 
Station on Kneeland Street, “the most 
completely equipped American station 
of its day. It had a separate gaslit smok- 
ing room equipped with inside shutters, 
a popular barber shop, telegraph office, 
newstand, lavatory, boot black and 
check room. The lofty general waiting 
room was provided with rose windows 
and clusters of gaslights. Delicate iron 
tracery screened the steam radiators. 
There was a reading room and a billiard 
room.” Such was the seemingly first 
location for Smith’s THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE, most likely placed in the billiard 
room for small boys and grown men to 


watch while others played the tables. 
Smith’s machines soon began to 
move across the country. Jocular Coney 
Island, then building as the nation’s first 
large amusement area and a seaside get- 
away for tired New Yorkers, embraced 
the new machines. “In the 1880s, the 
Sea Beach Palace on Coney Island,” an 
elegant resort hotel with shops, restau- 
rants and a ballroom built in 1879, 
“'..had boasted penny-operated 
machines which would set locomotives 
and steamships into sound and 
motion.’*? In New Orleans, “...a few 
other machines were introduced here, 
among them...the HORSE RACES (a 
moving race machine made in New 
Orleans in 1891 by Automatic Machine 
Company, Ltd.) and THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE, both elaborate and intricate 
pieces of delicate mechanism. But 
these were exceedingly costly, especial- 
ly THE LOCOMOTIVE, which was a 
perfect model of a locomotive and was 
worked by springs which were set in 
motion by the dropping of the coin in 
the slot.’*? On to Chicago, where there 
was a “...model locomotive in one of 


the big Chicago railway terminals. For 
a penny the drive-wheels would start 
turning and the bell would ring and the 
headlight would flash on. People went 
out of their way to see this miniature 
engine and make it run. It must have 
taken in hundreds of dollars before it 
went to a museum.””” 

As Smith’s uniquely American 
form of exhibition machines worked 
their way into national acceptance, they 
caught the attention of one of America’s 
leading unsung inventive geniuses. 
Edward Hill Amet lived in Waukegan, 
Illinois, a Lake Michigan port city and 
lake white fish fishing center some 40 
miles north of Chicago, not quite an 
hour by rail up Chicago’s newly fash- 
ionable North Shore. A first generation 
American born in Pennsylvania in 
November, 1861 right at the beginning 
of the Civil War, the same month Presi- 
dent Lincoln gave command of the 
Union forces to General George 
McClellan after the disastrous first Bat- 
tle of Bull Run, Amet grew up in the 
Golden Age of railroading and during 
America’s unprecedented industrial 
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BE. H. AMET. 
COIN GPERATBD DISPLAY APPARATUS. 
Wo. 414,060, Patented Oct. 29, 1889. 
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Edward Amet played on America’s fascination with its new prime mover — electricity — in his coin machine POWER STATION. 
It was produced by Amet’s Electric Advertising Scale Company in Chicago in the spring of 1889. U.S. Patent Office. 
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3 Sheets—Sheet 1. 


(No Model.) 


E. H. AMET. 
COIN OPERATED DISPLAY APPARATUS. 


No. 423,654, 


Patented Mar. 18, 1890. 
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Amet’s STEAMBOAT exhibition machine, also made by the Electric Advertising Scale Company, was the summer 1889 replace- 


ment of POWER STATION. It was also a shocker, players holding the hanging handles. 


water. U.S. Patent Office. 
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growth after the war. A tinkerer and 
experimenter, a trait no doubt encour- 
aged by his French-born father and 
English-born mother, young Edward 
Amet already had his first patent at the 
tender age of 26. It was for an industrial 
weighing scale that automatically 
recorded the weight of a product. By 
the end of the year, in November, 1888, 
Amet received a patent on a device that 
automatically weighed railroad cars, 
adding to the art the following year to 
weigh and record the weight on a drum 
register while the cars were moving. 
The same method is used to this day, 
electronically, produced by a firm in a 
northwest suburb of Chicago that still 
contains Amet’s name on its title, an 
accolade among existing industries also 
awarded only to Amet’s contemporary, 
America’s number one inventor, 
Thomas A. Edison.” 

During this inventive binge, 
Edward Amet also found time to invent 
an electrically operated, coin-controlled 
scale that printed a ticket with the user’s 
weight. While waiting for a patent on 
the device, which he received in the 
summer of 1888, Amet formed the 
Electric Advertising Scale Company in 
Chicago to produce his machines, solid- 
ly placing him in the nation’s embryon- 
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ic coin machine business as one of the 
industry’s early pioneers and coinciden- 
tally positioning Chicago as one of the 
primary producing centers. Amet obvi- 
ously followed the U.S. Patent Gazette, 
a monthly government publication that 
announces, illustrates and describes all 
of the patents issued each month by the 
U.S. Patent Office, a periodical reli- 
giously followed at the time by most 
Americans involved in industry and 
inventions, for Amet’s coin machines 
closely tracked prior art. Only Amet 
improved on the originals a great deal, 
and enough to receive new patents on 
his enhancements. Amet’s electric 
scale followed the American patents for 
Britisher Percival Everitt’s scale. And 
now Amet’s next work in coin 
machines would follow the work of fel- 
low American William T. Smith. Amet 
retained the same concept, that of work- 
ing industrial and transportation dis- 
plays, consciously reaching out for the 
same locations as Smith’s machines as 
newer, more advanced models, thus 
establishing the time-honored coin 
machine industry tradition of besting 
and replacing the competition. Amet’s 
first effort reflected an ongoing theme 
in the popular press, picking up the vast 
amount of attention surrounding an 
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ELECTRICITY, ONE CEI 


exciting new technology. The world’s 
first hydroelectric plant began operation 
at Appleton, Wisconsin on September 
30, 1882, damming a channel between 
Green Bay and Lake Winnebago, to 
supply electric light and power to two 
local paper mills.** The idea quickly 
sped to Europe, and elsewhere through- 
out the world and the United States, 
with the Niagara and other major and 
minor rivers soon harnessed to provide 
electricity to their surrounding areas. 
The advent of electricity was even more 
exciting than the arrival of atomic ener- 
gy eight decades later for it changed the 
world, providing light and energy where 
neither had existed before. And the 
undeniable fact was that it was done 
first in America. Amet’s expression of 
this theme was a working exhibit in a 
cabinet called POWER STATION 
which was “...set in motion by the coin 
closing an electric circuit. This motor is 
connected with the fly-wheel of a dis- 
play-engine having a governor which 
Operates a movable contact-piece and 
closes an electric circuit through one or 
more incandescent lamps. The electric 
motor is also connected with a contact 
making or breaking device which con- 
trols the length of time the motor runs 
each time it is set in motion.’’”” The sci- 
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Colby machine label used by the Automatic Spirometer Com- 
pany, 1898, and Arthur Schiller And Company, 1902. The 
same machine had a wide variety of producers and fronts. 


Bob Legan Collection. 


Drop 5 Cents in Slot, Pull Down the Lever 
on the side as far as it will go, then Release the 
Lever, Grasp the Handles and Press Down with 
Right Hand gradually untsi the Current is the 
Ng Ne Ne 





AUTOMA TIC SPIROMETER 


Strengthen Your Lungs 
Your Nickel 


SMSASNSALNIASMEHSNSMIMUE ASNEM SMS AIM 


[nsomnia\# 
Biliousness 2° 
Throat Troubles 


“e “e “e 


‘SDSMSMSNS ASUS MSM SSMS 


Back 


jy Paralysis 
Constipation 
ae st, ee Nervous Debitity 


Drop One Baxein in er slot and pull down the 
lever at the side as faras it will go, then release 
the lever, grasp a handle with each hand and push 
in the rod GRADUALLY with the right thumb 
until the current is of the desired strength. 


Chicago mail order house Ogden And Company label for its 
“Colby,” produced in 1897 as AUTOMATIC MEDICAL BAT- 
TERY. Note the list of ills that are supposedly aided by the 


machine. Bob Legan Collection. 
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Double dials of the COMBINATION LUNG TESTER made by the Colby Specialty Supply Company in 1892 and the Colby Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Company in 1894 carry different machine names for each function. These dials also used on the Arthur 
Schiller And Company GOOD HEALTH in 1902, probably produced private label by Colby. Bob Legan Collection. 


each time it is set in motion.”** The sci- 
entific press, which followed the 
progress of electric power, gave the 
same attention to coin machines, includ- 
ing Amet’s. This press described his 
POWER STATION as a device “..in 
which on the dropping of a coin into the 
chute an electrical motor is energized, 
which causes the operation of a minia- 
ture engine and the alternate lighting 
and extinguishing of two series of elec- 
tric lamps. These devices are, of 
course, inclosed in a glass case so that 
the various operations may be clearly 
viewed.” Amet’s next machine was 
even more dramatic. STEAMBOAT of 
August, 1889 combined a working 
model with an action machine, bringing 
the device closer to the mainstream of 
arcade machine development. An actu- 
al tank of water a the top of the machine 
contained “ ... a miniature steamboat ... 
made to sail around in the water ... 
driven by a suitable electric motor set in 
operation by the receipt of a coin.” In 
addition, Amet added to the “ ... coin- 
controlled display mechanism an elec- 
tric shocking device, the latter being 
provided with the usual handles for the 
person who desires to receive an elec- 
tric shock to take hold of ... governed 
by a revolving rheostat ... attached to 
the shaft by which the boat is driven.’”” 
Edward Amet had come full circle to 


provide both exhibition and personal 
involvement, stealing a march on what 
had up to now been single purpose 
machines built by the British. 

The next development, and the first 
entertainment coin machine to be 
nationally advertised, was the product 
of a uniquely American concept, that of 
the well-funded corporation created to 
exploit the potential of the new coin- 
controlled machines. The Howland 
Manufacturing Company, 216 Church 
Street, New York City, was assembled 
in March, 1889 “ ... to manufacture 
novelties, automatic devices, machines 
and appliances (and) operate, lease or 
licence the same” included four inven- 
tors among its seven Orange, New Jer- 
sey, Brooklyn and New York City 
trustee investors.* The first product of 
note was a large countertop calculating 
machine with a coin chute called the 
AGE INDICATOR, created by trustee 
inventor Franklin W. Brooks of New 
York the previous November, less than 
a year after inventor Door Eugene Felt 
created his COMPTOMETER, the first 
finger keyed calculator to come to the 
market. Brooks created “ ... a machine 
or apparatus the parts of which being so 
arranged ... that the weight of a coin 
shall act to place the same in condition 
... to be operated to bring to visual 
inspection a set or series of numbers 


from which the ages of individuals may 
be calculated or determined.”*” Not 
stopping there, Brooks added a feature 
to the AGE INDICATOR that provided 
an operator the assurance of income 
from a stand alone machine for the first 
time; “In addition to the features ... 
which give it the nature of a calculator 
for determining the age of individuals, I 
resort ... to the employment of a mech- 
anism for registering each and every 
coin deposited ... so that the person in 
charge or authority can know at all 
times the number of coins received, thus 
rendering it difficult for anyone to 
abstract any of the coins without trace 
or detection.” 

What made the Howland AGE 
INDICATOR so unique was the way it 
was marketed. It promised a payback, a 
completely new idea in coin machine 
promotion. In a large space advertise- 
ment appearing in the November 8, 
1890 issue of The National Police 
Gazette, the headline blared, “Barkeep- 
ers, Cigar Dealers — this machine will 
pay your gas bills” The ad went on to 
promise that the machine was the “Most 
profitable investment for every bar, 
cigar stand and drug store. Will pay for 
itself in from 20 to 60 days; subsequent 
earnings all velvet. The machine will 
last years. Handsomely nickel plated. 

Ornament to bar or counter.” 
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(No Model.) 4 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
FP. W. BROOKS. 


COIN OPERATED CALCULATING MACHINE. 
No. 399,129. Patented Mar. 5, 1889: 
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Abvoe and next page: The AGE INDICATOR by the Howland Manufacturing Company in New York City, March 1889, was 
widely advertised to the saloon trade as a way to make money. A coin operated adding machine in concept, it told the player’s 
age once a Series of questions were answered by push buttons. U.S. Patent Office. 
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(No Model.) 


4 Sheets—Sheet 2. 
F. W. BROOKS. 


COIN CPERATED CALCULATING MACHINE. 


No. 399,129. 


Patented Mar. 5, 1889. 
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The Joseph DeVantery 1888 gripper was a one-handed — right handed — model. 
Arcade machine maker Peter Beetz changed it to two-handed play. Photography by 


Bueschel. 


In explaining the success of the 
machine, the lengthy ad went on to 
quote other sources: “Town Topics says 
of this machine: ‘The latest thing in 
nickel slot machines has just made its 
appearance in the Hoffman Cafe and 
other fashionable barrooms, and, judg- 
ing from the curious crowds that sur- 
round the little joker, it bids fair to be as 
successful a gatherer of shekels as any 
of its ingenious predecessors. The new 
device is a marvelously clever combina- 
tion of arithmetic and mechanics, and 
for a nickel guesses your age without 
ever making an error, though it is hinted 
that if the curious seeker for informa- 
tion be a spinster it never records above 
nineteen. In any event, as an example 
of the inventive genius of the age, the 
AGE INDICATOR is a daisy.’ The ... 
machine is one of the best money mak- 
ers on the market to-day, and is recom- 
mended as such by the Hoffman House, 
Morton House, Union Square Hotel and 
others in this city.”“* American amuse- 
ment machine development had closed 
the gap with the British, and had found 
the location that would not only support 
the machines but would lead to a con- 
sistently dynamic program of new 
machine development. Just as the Brits 
found the enduring valve of pub place- 
ment, the American coin machine mak- 
ers had found the saloon. The machines 
and the locations were made for each 
other, and would prove the point for 
another thirty years. 


24 Data from City directories and researches by Mrs. 
Mildred T. Giusti, Reader’s Advisory Department, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island, June 19, 
1980. 


25 American Architect, June 13, 1885. 


26 William T. Smith, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
Exhibiting Apparatus, Applied December 28, 1885; U.S. 
Patent No. 358,897, March 8, 1887. 


27 William T. Smith, of Providence, Rhode Island, Elec- 
trical Attachment for Exhibiting Devices, Applied 
December 28, 1885; U.S. Patent No. 339,706, April 13, 
1886. 


28 H.H. Brown, “About... Those Old-Time Scales,” The 
Coin Machine Journal, May-June, 1932. 


29 Carroll L.V. Meeks, The Railroad Station - An Archi- 
tectural History, Yale University Press, 1956. 


30 Gary Kyriazi, The Great American Amusement Parks - 
A Pictorial History, Citadel Press, Secaucus, New Jersey, 
1976. A number of the machines mentioned survived the 
years, operating in Steeplechase Park and going into pri- 
vate collections when these materials were auctioned off 
in the 1960s. 


31 “Courts Will Decide on Slot Machines,” The Daily 
Picayune, New Orleans, Louisiana, December 30, 1899. 
Courtesy New Orleans Public Library. 


32 Perc Smith, Arcade Division, Exhibit Supply Co., 
“Penny Amusement Machines Yield Big Profits,” Auto- 
matic Age, April, 1940. Smith’s reminiscences may con- 
tain more wishful thinking then fact. No Chicago muse- 
um ever had a coin-operated locomotive in their hold- 
ings. Author Dick Bueschel remembers watching a two- 
cent play Smith LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER in an 
arcade strung along the corridors of the eastern end of 
Chicago’s Navy Pier in 1936, an arcade that had been set 
up around 1920. It may have been the same machine. 
The machines of this arcade were apparently junked dur- 
ing World War II when the Navy Pier became a naval 
training center, although co-author Steve Gronowski 
bought a number of them in the 1960s. 


33 The firm is Streeteramet Measurement Systems Divi- 


sion, Mangood Corporation, 155 Wicks Street, 
Grayslake, Illinois. 


34 The hydroelectric plant is still there, now a static his- 
torical exhibit and living museum. 


35 Edward H. Amet, of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor to 
himself and Herbert A. Streeter, of Same Place, Coin- 
Operated Display Apparatus, Applied: March 29, 1889; 
U.S. Patent No. 414,000, October 29, 1889. 


36 W.L. Aughinbaugh, “Nickel-in-the-Slot Machines,” 
Scientific American Supplement No. 797, April 11, 1891. 


37 Edward H. Amet, of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor to 
himself and Herbert A. Streeter, of Same Place, Coin- 
Operated Display Apparatus, Applied: August 5,1889; 
U.S. Patent No. 423,654, March 18, 1890. 


38 Articles of Incorporation, The Howland Manufacturing 
Company, written March 23, 1889. Filed and recorded 
June 18, 1889. Department of State, State of New York. 
39 Franklin W. Brooks, New York, New York, Coin- 
Operated Calculating Machine, Applied: November 17, 
1888; U.S. Patent No. 399,129, March 5, 1889. 

49 Ibid. 


41 Advertisement, The Howland Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, The National Police Gazette, November 8, 1890. 


42 Ibid. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


In territory unoccupied for Nickel in the 
Slot Machines. Write to-day. 


VPTETVN NTT Yieeireeet roe retroertrro trey 


Kramer, Bleuer, & Co., Printers, Rock Island, Ill. 
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PATTY Tet setys 


The first of the popular peeps, the M. O. 
Griswold And Company AUTOMATIC 
PANORAMA of summer 1891 was 
leased, not sold. The Griswold firm 
provided a large library of views, 15 
per showing, with historical sites and 
occupations (such as cotton picking) the 
claimed favorites. Bueschel Collection. 
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2 M. O. GRISWOLD & CO. 





AUTOMATIC PANORAMA. 


6 M. 0. GRISWOLD & CO. 


now as at first, which oe this machine 
to he an everlasting taker. 

A nickel is not much money, the average 
man does not think much of a nickel. 
Don’t you think there are two hundred peo- 
ple come into your place per month who 
will spend a nickel to see this Panorama ¢ 
If so, the machine will carn one hundred 
and twenty dollars a year. We think you 
will admit that this is a big return on a 
small investment. 

‘Ten minutes of your time each month is 
all that is required to change the views. 
This is two hours a year. Can you make 
over $50 an hour any other way! By 
placing the maehines with others, a permia- 
nent business can be established and a 
steady income derived. We give exclusive 
territory and protect you in It. 

Many of our customers are making big 
money by taking a large number of ma- 
chines and supplying them to others, and 
allow them a percentage of the receipts. 
This is the plan upon which the machines 
are operated in all the large cities. We 
are prepared to furnish one or one thou- 
He machines as desired. 

We ship two sets of views with each ma- 
chine, and upon the return of one, we send 
you another set of entire different views. 
‘This we do monthly, and thereby you do 
not show the same views twice during the 
year, making an entire new exhibit with 
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tants in your city, and if you take several 
machines, enough to justify it, we will give 
you exclusive right for your city. en 
this is done, we figure about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants for each machine. 

All money taken in by the machine, less 
rental, is profit, as all they get is to see the 
views for their money. | 
_ Do not delay, write at once, be the first 
in your vicinity. If you have the first, 
everyone will be anxious to see it and will 
draw the crowds. 


GONSTRUGTION ee —_ is 
made of solid oak, with 
AND FINISH antique finish, and is 
fine enough to enter any business house. 
This cabinet rests on an iron stand at the 
proper height. The machine requires a 
eee two feet square and Six feet high. 
The weight of the machine, boxed, ready 
for shipment, is only sixty pounds, there- 
fore it can be shipped by freight or express 
at very small expense. The machine is 
ay simple and will not get out of order. 
he machine, unlike many nickel in the 
slot machines which depend on their nov- 
elty for patronage, wll not grow old, as 
public interest is renewed with each change 
of the views. They will continue to be a 
good money-maker for years. 
The first machines put out and running 
where first placed take in as much money 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS. 7 
every change. By special arrangement, 
express Charges on views to be exchanged 
will be, if prepaid, 15 cents. We prepay 
them out, but you must: prepay them back. 

We do not sell. these panoramas, but rent 
them only by the year. We do not place 
them on percentage. If you think you 
would like a machine, write us, and we will 
send you 2 lease, and if same meets your 
approval, you can sign and return to us, 
and the machine will be promptly shipped 
by freight, or express, as you desire. If 
you cannot give the machine space In your 


place of business, kindly hand this to some 


other responsible business man. 
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A wide variety of unauthorized counter top HAND KINETOSCOPE models were made between 1894 and 1905 by producers all 
over the country. This is a variation of the AMERICAN PARLOR KINETOSCOPE made by Charles M. Campbell of Washington, 
District of Columbia. Bueschel Collection. 
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-+ deposit nickel in slot to set machine in motion -- = APS = 
-> the only automatic musical picture machine-- -= cstngll 8 a = 


-» twelve marvelous views contained within. - 
the AUTO-MACHINE CO. 131 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK CITY 


The Auto-Machine Company AUTO-RAMA offered an intriguing feature, a free peek at one picture to capture a nickel for the 
next II “marvelous views contained within.” Tim Morsher Collection. 


NEW eee SHOCK MACHINE 


The most attractive 
money getter ever placed 
on the market. By drop- 
ping coin in slot limbs of 

gure will move and show 
strength of current given. 
At 100 kicks the hat and 
rings bell. The only elec- 
tric machine giving gradu- 
ated current. Sample sent 
on approval anywhere, 
$7.50. New punching ma- 


lifter and forty other legiti- 
mate and chance ma- 
chines. Send for beau- 
tiful illustrated catalogue 
and cut price list. To jin- 
=e sure prompt attention all 
orders and communica- 
tions should be addressed to: Salesroom: 1013 Grand 8t., 
Hoboken, N.J. Office and Factory: 315 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Watch this space next week. 


MILLS’ NEW SLOT 
1 — PUNCHING MACHINE 


The biggest legitimate money maker 
ever put on the market; can be placed 
everywhere. A punching machine that is 
indestructible and made with our:hew 
air cushion; automatically registers the 
biows delivered and electrically rings the 
bell. These are new features and 
pisces only on Mills’ machines. 

pecial inducements in quantities. We 
are the sole manufacturers of the new 
automatic lifting machine and forty 
Other varieties of vending and slot 
machines. Send for beautiful illustrated 
catalogue. Our prices are the lowest and 
consistent with practical machines, 

Main Office and Factory, 
315 Vine St:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Salesroom, 
1013 Grand St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Watch this space next week. 


WEI. .S’ 


NEW SLOT LIFTING MACHINE 


UST OUT. Beware of imita- 
is of this machine offered by 
pthers, which are made to sell and 
have no stability. Our machine is 
constructed on a new principle 
and the mechanism is so simple 
that itis practically impossible to 
get out of order. The only machine 
on the market that w Pore 
accurately up to 1000 ay , equ pi 
with a handsome . Show 
how much persons abouul lift in 
proportion to their weight, anda 
new money box, entirely separated 
from the mechanism. and many 
other features, making it con- 
venient for those operating a 
large number; an adjustable coin 
slot that will not clog and practi- 
cally slug proof. Cabinet of ma- 
hogany or quarter sawed oak, 
oxydized or nickel trimmings and 
substantial iron base that is prac- 
tically indestructible. 

We have 60 varieties of vending 
and chance machines, including 
ournew AUTOMATIC SLOT 
WEIGHING MACHINE. 

The cost of our machines is no 
more than inferior aa COns, and 
if not entirely satisfactory,.money 
will be refunded. Beautifa pieed 
truted catulogue upon application. 

Address all communications 
direct to 
SALESROOM: 

1015 Grand Street, 

oboken, N. J. 


FACTORY: 


315 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOTICE: We are not responsible tor orders placed 
through mail order agencies. 





















Above: High frequency small ads 
announced new machines as the Mills 
Novelty line grew by leaps and bounds. 
The shocker was advertised in the July 
12, 1902 The National Police Gazette; 
the Puncher a week later on July 19; 
and the NEW SLOT LIFTING 
MACHINE was advertised August 30, 
1902. The National Police Gazette. 
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MERRYMEETING 
MUSeMent Parlol 


A GOOD PLACE FOR THE OLD, MIDDLE 
AGED AND YOUNG TO DRIVE AWAY 
CARE AND HAVE A GOOD TIME. COME 
AND ENJOY YOURSELF. *& #& *+ & & 











CPE SCSLSE SESE SHS SHLSS HY GHOH SE SECBSESE 
We have the Following Attractions : 


The Up~to-date Shooting Gallery, 
Philippine Novelty Game, 
Mexiean Gane and Knife Board, 
Fremont’s Prize Shooting Gallery, 
Also Punching, Lifting, Grip, 
Musele, Lung, Bleetrie, Cigar 
and Pieture Machines. 


Prizes Given Away Each Week 
FOR THE BEST SHOOTING. 





We use the FAMOUS 
the BEST CIGAR ever given away 
in a place of this kind. 








We are open for Business each day, from 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 


For Fun and Amusement this is the place. 
Come and see the finest Amusement Parlors in 
the State. 


W. S. FREMONT 


MANAGER. 





N. B.—We buy and sell show property of all kinds, Tents, Etc. 
If you have anything to Sell, or want to Buy or Trade 
anything in that line, it will pay you to call on me. 


W.S. Fremont’s Amusement Parlor! arcade at Coney 
Island, circa 1902, had Automatic Target gun games, 
Roovers and Rosenfield fortune tellers, physical test and 
peep show machines. It became a major attraction in the 
area. That the customers were mostly men in evidenced by 
cigar prized for good target shooting. Courtesy Fred 
Fried. 
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PUTTING PEOPLE TO THE [EST 


he gentle exhibition amuse- 

ment coin machine locations 

that reached and entertained 

men, women and children 

had seen its brief day, and 
suddenly it was all but gone. The rea- 
son was pragmatic. There wasn’t 
enough money in it. Watching a loco- 
motive or steamboat or electric power 
station run for a minute for a penny, two 
cents or a nickel was hardly any way to 
drop a lot of change, and once watched 
(and watched by others around the play- 
er for free) the player wasn’t compelled 
to try again. So the machines spent 
much more time idle than running, and 
even new ideas ran dry in a hurry. Lit- 
tle wonder that the main thrust of coin 
machine development turned away from 
the static display to something more 
dynamic, such as the player involving 
athletic and physical test machines. All 
it took to keep a gripper, strength test, 
shocker, lung test or other form of real 
or unreal evaluation machine going was 
two players in competition. Multiply 
that by a lot of men, and who’ll buy the 
next round of drinks at stake, and any 
test machine could be a money maker. 
That put coin machine development 
solidly in the saloons. And that includ- 
ed any and every form of coin machine. 
Music machines started with saloon 
placement, which also included peanut 
vending machines and scales. Trade 
stimulators and payout gambling 
machines would come later, starting as 
race games and 3-for—1 jackpot and 
bank machines in saloons. But from the 
very beginning, it was the competition 





machines that ruled the roost, enabling 
“The Boys” to challenge each other 
within the hallowed walls of “The Poor 
Man’s Club,” or local drinking estab- 
lishment. 
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At the start of this rush, from the 
middle 1880s to the beginning of “...the 
1890s a number of coin entertainment 
devices found their way to the United 
States from England, traveling in the 


HALL’S STANDARD LUNG TESTER. 


The public has long felt the necessity of a Spirometer (or 
Lung-tester) that would combine accuracy, beauty in form 
and shape, and pleasing and entertaining to the eye and mind, 
as well as ornamental and useful. Such is the one we take 
pleasure in presenting to our patrons for the first time. It is 
a beautiful instrument in every respect. It is highly decor- 
ated, has a silvery-toned patent gong attachment, which can 
be adjusted to ring at any desired figure upon the gauge, 
and is destined to become as popular as the piano or 
organ for parlor entertainment or amusement. So perfect 
are its workings that there is not the slightest pressure or 
weight upon the lungs, even the smallest child being able to 
register their lung capacity. 

For parties who cannot get sufficient physical exercise to 
keep the outer cells of the lungs well open and well devel- 
oped, these Spirometers are a mine of wealth. Air is life and 
vitality itself, and the lungs require as much, if not more, ex- 
ercise than any other function of the body. Parties using 
these instruments will be surprised to notice the gradual 
increase of their lung capacity as they use it from day to day. 
This is because the outer cells of the lungs have become con- 
tracted and closed up (like a dry sponge) for the want of suffi- 
cient lung exercise. A man may walk, or hammer on an 
anvil all day, without exercising or expanding the respiratory 


One of these machines has been in use in the Police 
Gazette office during the past year, to régister the lung capacity 
of the sporting fraternity generally, and has given entire sat- 
isfaction. 

These Spirometers are especially adapted for parlor enter- 
tainments, ladies’ fairs, festivals, pleasure grounds, museums, 
hospitals, recruiting offices, armories, gymnasiums, club- 
houses, fire departments, hotels, saloons, workshops, etc. 
They are put upon the market at the lowest possible figure, 
consistent with a fair profit to the manufacturer and dealers. 
in order that no family or house who can afford it shall be 
without one. 

Price, No. 1, patent gong, ornamented, &......... $30 00 
No. 2, without gong, ornamented... 


PECK & SNYDER, Gen’l Agents, 128 Nassau St., N.Y. 


The non-coin STANDARD LUNG TESTER created by New Yorker George Hall pri- 
marily for the saloon trade was in the 1886 Peck & Snyder novelty goods catalogue. 
It led the way to American coin-op machines. Bueschel Collection. 
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wake of the successful coin-operated 
scale. These were strength, grip and 
lung testers, electric shocking machines 
and fortune tellers. The machines were 
crude affairs, depending on their initial 
novelty for drawing-power. Like the 
first coin—phonographs, occasional 
machines found their way into saloons 
and railroad stations, but their American 
production was slowed by the Depres- 
sion of 1893. Most of the devices were 
sold outright to location owners, who 
frequently junked the machines when 
they went out—of-—order too often.” 
1886 was the year that the American 
amusement coin machine industry real- 
ly got started, and you could see the 
turn in technology from non-coin bartop 
entertainments to coin-ops in that single 
year. The New York City sporting 
goods, indoor pastimes and toy house of 
Peck & Snyder located at 128 Nassau 
Street, sat at the crest of the turn. Long 
a supplier to saloons of competitive bar- 
top games, the firm’s 1886 catalog car- 
ried Hall’s STANDARD LUNG 
TESTER, a non-coin spirometer invent- 
ed by George W. Hall of New York in 
January of that year, described as 
“...especially adapted for parlor enter- 
tainments, ladies’ fairs, festivals, plea- 
sure grounds, museums, hospitals, 
recruiting offices, armories, gymnasi- 
ums, club-houses, fire departments, 
hotels, saloons, workshops, etc.” 
Looking back, that seems to be a 
strange mix of locations for what was 
primarily a saloon amusement, yet it 
seemed to work at the time. The cata- 
log even noted that one resided in the 
offices of the The National Police 
Gazette ““...to register the lung capacity 
of the sporting fraternity generally.’* 
Not included was another non-coin 
competitive device created later the 
same year that would set the pattern for 
coin—op development. The Peck & 
Snyder HAND GRIP TEST, patented in 
1886, quickly found its way into other 
saloon equipment supply catalogs to 
become one of the most popular bar 
games in the country.“ And when its 
coin-operated development came alone 
it may have been one of the most popu- 
lar in the world, for it was Britisher Per- 
cival Everitt who made the change in 
his 1888 GRIP TESTER. He may have 
seen the original device while he was in 
the United States in 1886 and 1887, 
emulating the game as he had done with 
British pub machines in London. But 
the turn was in, and the HAND GRIP 
TEST and its descendents may have 
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The Peck & Snyder non-coin HAND GRIP TEST of 1886, left, may have led to 
Britisher Percival Everitt’s coin-op GRIP TESTER, right, of two years later. Everitt 
was a frequent visitor to the United States from 1885 until his death in the early 


1890s. Bueschel Collection. 


been the last of the major non-—coin 
physical test machines to be converted 
to coin-ops, as well as the last of the 
American ideas to inspire British 
advancements. By the closing months 
of 1886 the change was evident with 
indigenous American saloon machines, 
as well as improvements of the import- 
ed British machines, becoming the 
established pattern. 

The machine that led the parade of 
devices that would ultimately create the 
arcade class of athletic and physical test 
coin machines was an electrically pow- 
ered floor standing lifting machine 
shamelessly based on Percival Everitt’s 
original coin operated scale, both by 
structure and by maker. When Everitt 
brought his scale idea to the E. & T. 
Fairbanks and Company in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, in 1885, selling the idea 
to what was then one of the largest 
manufactories in the United States, the 
Fairbanks brothers immediately sought 
a way to get around the Everitt patent 
and enhance their profitability by con- 
trolling any extension of their commit- 
ment to produce a small number of the 
machines. The solution was to hire an 
outside inventor to spin out some 
advanced developments while opening 
a new company under a different name 
to produce them. The man they picked 


was Edwin Ruthven Whitney, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, an expe- 
rienced practitioner in the exotic new 
industrial art of electricity. Whitney 
was working at the Forsaith Electric 
Machinery Company in Manchester, a 
manufacturer of circular saw mills, 
when Horace and William Paddock 
Fairbanks made an offer he couldn’t 
refuse. Whitney set to work on a series 
of machines, including a coin operated 
electrical lifter and and elegant and 
completely new approach to an electri- 
cal coin-controlled scale. The lifter was 
completed first, in the summer of 1886, 
and the Fairbanks brothers lived up to 
their part of the bargain in October by 
setting up the Standard Electric Compa- 
ny of Vermont in St. Johnsbury, with 
Whitney a major stockholder and direc- 
tor.” The firm’s first product was Whit- 
ney’s ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC 
STRENGTH-TESTING MACHINE 
followed the next year by the scale. 
Whitney’s patent on the electrical lifter 
sounded much like Percival Everitt’s 
patent on a similar all mechanical 
device in England only a month earlier, 
stating: “My invention has reference to 
the machines; used to indicate, as the 
number of pounds weight lifter by a 
pull, the weight of impact of a blow, 
etc., and it consists in combining with 
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(No Model.) 2 Shcets—Sheet 1. 


J. DEVANTERY. 


COIN CONTROLLED STRENGTH TESTING MACHINE. 
No. 385,921. Patented July 10, 1888. 
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A cleaned up version of Ferdinand Mosser’s HAND POWER TEST CIGAR MACHINE, the Hand Power Test Machine Compa- 
ny’s HAND POWER TEST gripper of 1888 was developed by Brooklyn machinist Joseph DeVantery. He later produced it in his 
own shop. U.S. Patent Office. 
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such mechanism a source of electricity, 
by which a current is, when the machine 
is operated (when the coin is intro- 
duced), sent to the operator, the strength 
of the current being proportioned by the 
force exerted by him, and automatically 
registered in like manner.”“* The thera- 
peutic part of the ELECTRO-THERA- 
PEUTIC et al was the fact that the play- 
ers got a jolt of electricity through the 
machine’s handles just as they started 
lifting. Thus the American athletic and 
physical test arcade machines got their 
Start with a shock while their creator, 
Edwin R. Whitney, suffered the ignobil- 
ity of being lost to the history of the 
industry. 

Things happened fast after that. 
The first indigenous American physical 
test and competition machine made its 
initial appearance in April of 1887, to 
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remain a viable saloon coin machine 
format for many years to come. Called 
the HAND POWER TEST, and created 
by a New York City machinist named 
Ferdinand Mosser, the players got 
something for their money every time 
they dropped a coin and tested their 
strength on a hand pull. Except there 
was some confusion about who those 
players might be. Perhaps an attempt 
was being made to camouflage the com- 
petitive gambling aspects of the 
machine, or equally the producers really 
believed in the widespread location 
potential of their device. Whatever, it 
was described as “...an entertaining 
device to be used in parks, expositions, 
restaurants, railway-stations, etc., the 
storage receptacles being filled with 
Cigarettes, cigars, or similar articles 
when the machine is to be used by 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
BATTERY. 


This machine, is one of the best 
paying gutomatic devices yet in- 
vented. IJ is very attractive ard 
occupies, s floor space of but 21 
inches square, 5% feet high, and 
weighs 75 lbs. Upon dropping a 
coin in the slot, grasping both hand- 
les and pulling out the right one 
slowly, a pleasant current of elec-. 
tricity is given to the operator, 
which becomes stronger as he with- 
draws the handle, and the strength 
of which is shown in the dial in 
front of him. After he has taken 
the current 30 seconds it is automat- 
ically cut off, and another coin 
must be deposited before another 
trial can be made. The current is 
so pleasant (there being no shock! 
that people try them again and 
again and compete with each other 
as to who can stand the strongest 
current. 

This machine docs not get out of 
order. It is an ornament to anv 
place, being handsomely bronzed 
and nickel-plated. In a saloon it 
brings a great deal of trade to the 
bar by persons betting drinks on 
) the amount they can take, etc. 

It cannot possibly injure even a 
sniall child. 

The strength of the current is regulated entirely by the 
person using it — 

It requires no looking after, the batteries once charyzed 
lasting for months. 

Machines to operate for pennies or nickels. 


Price, $40.00. 





The first widely promoted American-made arcade type machine, the AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BATTERY of September 1888, was a second generation version of the 
February 1888 AUTOMATIC BATTERY of the Automatic Battery Company in 
Brooklyn. The machine brought the Roovers brothers — Alex and Al — into the coin 
machine business working for an established Percy G. Williams, with the first 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY produced in 1887. Bueschel Collection. 


grown people, or with chocolate, candy 
or other articles when arranged for the 
use of children at sea side resorts and 
the like.”” Virtually all of the primary 
locations for arcade type machines were 
listed except the one where the device 
actually ended up, the saloon. And 
there was no way a child would have 
moved the hand drip test on such a stur- 
dy bartop cast iron cabinet. The fact is 
that the HAND POWER TEST CIGAR 
MACHINE model that dispensed a 
cigar after every coin-fed pull became a 
saloon standard, produced in Brooklyn 
by the Hand Power Test Machine Com- 
pany of New Jersey, with the firm 
established on paper across the Hudson 
River, where the business taxes were 
lower. Joseph DeVantery, the Brooklyn 
machinist in whose shops the machine 
was being built, cleaned up the design 
and working mechanism considerably 
the next year, removing the vending 
system to make it a straight physical test 
competitive machine.” Eventually the 
Hand Power Test Machine Company 
was dissolved, with its New York City 
offices closed, moving everything to the 
already established J. DeVantery Com- 
pany at 385 Kent Avenue in Brooklyn 
where the new model was produced in 
both bartop and standing cast iron 
pedestal styles. Success with his ver- 
sion of the HAND POWER TEST led 
to a move to larger quarters in 1891, 
with the firm regarded as an up and 
coming company in a new field led by 
an enterprising man: “Jos. DeVantery, 
machinist, tool and die maker, Nos. 23 
and 25 South Sixth Street...is a man in 
the full prime of life, active and ener- 
getic. He was born in France and has 
been in this country a number of years. 
He started in business in 1881 on Kent 
Avenue, and removed to the present 
place in 1891. Here he has a spacious 
and well-equipped shop with ample 
steam—power, improved lathes, planers 
and all needed appliances, and employ- 
er 12 to 15 skilled mechanics. Mr. 
DeVantery builds special and automatic 
machinery...and his productions are in 
extensive use throughout the United 
States, Canada and South America.’”! 
DeVantery continued to produce 
the machine into the 20th Century, 
through climbing, Depression and 
declining markets as the fortunes of the 
American saloon flowed and ebbed 
while the forces of Temperance gained 
ground. The machine idea was also 
picked up by fellow Brooklynite Peter 
Beetz, one of the first big names in 
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(No Model.) . 3 Sheets—Sheet 2. 
P. BEETZ. 
GRIP TESTER OR SIMILAR COIN CONTROLLED DEVICE. 
No. 394,812. Patented Dec. 18, 1888. 


.tttorney. 





Two-handed version of the HAND POWER TEST created by Peter Beetz of New York City as his STRENGTH TEST, April 1888. 
Later models of the machine were produced in quantity into the first decade of the 20th Century. U.S. Patent Office. 
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Samuel Nafew Co., 392 Broadway, New York, and 167 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





The Improved Automatic Roulette. 


A Perfect Miniature Roulette Wheel. 


Size, 138x7 inches. Weight, 2 Ibs. 
When the nickel is placed in Sesser. 
the slot and the handle is pressed, 
the wheel is rapidly revolved 
which at the same time throws the 
ballat a high speed, after which 
the ball will fall into one of the 
numbered holes. 


THE REWARD CARD 


shows what the player is entitled 
for CIGARS, DRINKS, or whatever 
you choose to pay out. /¢ 7s doudly 
Sasctnating, as it appears so easy 
to win. Itisoneofthe handsomest 
machines ever made. The case is 
made of highly polished, decorated 
nickel-plated metal and warranted 
not to get out of order. The ma- 
chine can be altered in a few 
seconds to work either with a cent, 
nickel or dime, and can be re- -changed again. 
with each machine. 


Combination set of Reward Cards 
One of the most interesting and exciting of Slot Machines. 


Price only $0.00. 


The AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER was produced in Brook- 
lyn at the Percy G. Williams plant starting in December 
1888. The machine was created by Percy G. Williams and 
Alfred W. Roover. The dial was virtually a duplicate of that 





Automatic Lung 
Tester. 


Nearly every one who sees this machine 
tries it to see how much they can blow and 
after using it once they try it again and again. 
A bell rings when it is blown up to 65, and 
many wagers are made as to who can ring it. 
Every time it is tried a coin must be put in the 
slot or it will not operate. and the moment it 
has registered the blow the coin drops into the 
money box and the machinery is automatically 
locked until another coin is deposited. 

It is really wonderful how much money this 
machine will take in, in any place where men 


. congregate, five to ten dollars a week being the 


average for good places. 

DIMENSIONS: The automatic Lung Tester 
is made entirely of metal, no wood being used 
in its construction. It weighs 50 pounds, 
stands 44 feet high, and takes up a floor space 
of 15 inches square. 


PRICE $15.00. 


Adjusted for pennies or nickels, 








on the AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BATTERY. Bueschel Col- 


lection. 


American arcade machines, in his 
STRENGTH TEST machine of April 
1888. Beetz put grip handles on each 
side of his machine — DeVantery only 
had one, on the right side — so that the 
player was using both hands at once. In 
effect, the STRENGTH TEST was a 
sideways lifter (which is pulling weight, 
the exact opposite of pushing it) which 
Beetz reversed in order to also build a 
WEIGHING MACHINE version. Both 
machines were on a standing pedestal, 
with the scale on a platform.” Beetz 
further strengthened the coin process, 
making the nickel a mechanical block, 
or part of the mechanism, and improved 
the pointer dial in a bartop version in 
December 1888, eschewing the weigh- 
ing version as scale technology had by 
now progressed well beyond the Beetz 
approach.*? The new machine was 
called the “Push-Pull” MUSCLE 
DEVELOPER and remained in produc- 
tion for a dozen years or more at the 
Beetz shops at 143 to 147 E. 23rd Street 
in New York City, with the firm becom- 
ing known as the Automatic Novelty 
Company in the process, although Peter 
Beetz remained an alternative by-name. 
The firm survived into the teens of the 
20th Century making a broad line of 
physical test coin machines, first for 
saloons and then widely accepted in the 
new dedicated arcade locations of 1904 
and thereafter. 

The first American arcade type 








machine to be widely promoted came 
next. Loosely based on Britisher 
William S. Oliver’s AUTOMATIC 
BATTERY of 1886 and coming out 
over a year before Oliver’s August 1887 
TALKING ELECTRIC BATTERY and 
Percival Everitt’s February 1888 ELEC- 
TRIC SHOCK TESTER, the American 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY was made 
by coin machine pioneer Percy G. 
Williams of Brooklyn. It’s genesis was 
actually the year before, when Williams 
created and patented a galvanic, or 
shocking, battery in September 1885, 
quite likely making the coin-operated 
electric shocker an original American 
contribution to the arcade art.™ 
Williams proceeded to completely blan- 
ket the patented coverage of the coin 
operated shocker by applying four or 
more patents — three original and one 
re-issue — within the next three years.” 
While the early models of the AUTO- 
MATIC BATTERY were made by the 
Percy G. Williams Company, located at 
44 Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn, the 
later AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BAT- 
TERY machines were made by the 
Automatic Battery Company at the 
same address, a separate corporate enti- 
ty dedicated to the development and 
production of the firm’s most successful 
product. The new corporation was 
established early in 1888 with Williams 
as its chairman, holding half of the 
issued shares while others held no more 


that 5 percent each, in order to manu- 
facture and operate the machine, as well 
as sell production rights.°° The version 
made by The Automatic Battery Com- 
pany carried a cast iron “ABC” logo- 
type in the middle of its filigree legs, a 
highly visibility footprint of its origins, 
a disparate approach to machine identi- 
fication at a time when manufacturer’s 
names were rarely seen in order to 
allow selling agents to slap their own 
nameplates on their products to appear 
to be the maker. The AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BATTERY ended all that, 
with many of the newer products to 
come proudly proclaiming their origins, 
although other firms — not the least of 
which was P.G. Williams — preferred 
to remain anonymous for the sake of 
their agents. 

Maryland born Percy G. Williams, 
of an English immigrant father and Irish 
mother, was barely 31 years old at the 
time of the formation of The Automatic 
Battery Company, an adjunct to his 
already successful P.G. Williams firm. 
In addition to solidly placing the center 
of the primordial American coin 
machine industry in the borough of 
Brooklyn, Williams brought two of the 
greatest geniuses in the field to the 
industry. Draftsman, designers and tin- 
kerers in the true tradition of creative 
inventors, the brothers Alexander H. 
and Alfred W. Roovers got their start 
with Williams, being in on the develop- 


ment of the AUTOMATIC BATTERY 
and other Williams products from the 
very beginning. The Roovers brothers 
had started out as machinists and tool 
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makers in a small shop close to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, fiddling around 
with coin machines and other non-coin 
mechanical projects with enough inge- 





The Percy G. Williams AUTOMATIC DONKEY represented the Democratic Party in 
the national election year of 1892. It was developed by the Roovers brothers, who 
were about to go off on their own as coin machine producers. Gil Shapiro, Urban 


Archeology. 
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nuity to attract the attention of 
Williams.’ The union of the clever 
bothers and the pragmatic industrialist 
led to an issuance of some of the most 
interesting public amusements of the 
day, going a long way toward popular- 
izing the coin operated machine and 
making it a part of every day saloon 
life. The next machine from the group 
— this time P.G. Williams and Alfred 
W. Roovers — become an instant bar- 
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The Pope shocker patent as applied to 
the National Electric Machine NERVE 
INVIGORATOR of a decade later. A 
National scale cast iron base is used as 
a cabinet for the standing shocker. This 
machine ts serial number 5003. Photo 
is original factory record shot. 
Bueschel Collection. 
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(No Mode!.) 3 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
E. J. COLBY. 
COIn CONTROLLED MACHINE FOR WEIGHING, LIFTING, LUNG TESTING, 
AND HEIGHT MEASURING. 
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A blaze of coin-op invention in a single machine, the Edward J. Colby COMBINATION TESTING MACHINE of November 1887 
was often an embarrassment to use as players couldn’t fathom all of the features. Producer was the Colby International Manu- 
facturing Company located in Chicago. U.S. Patent Office. 
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(No Model.) 2 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
W. R. POPE. 
COIN OPERATED INDUCTION COIL. 
No. 374,495. Patented Dec. 6, 1887. 
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The beginning of the bartops. The summer 1887 William Riley Pope shocker set the pattern for most countertop models to fol- 
low. Production was by Pope’s National Electric Machine company in New York City. U.S. Patent Office. 
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room standard. Starting with a dial vir- 
tually identical to the AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BATTERY, this time the 
physical testing was of the capacity of 
the lungs with the dial pointer advanced 
based on the air pressure in a blowing 
tube.** Called a spirometer in its patent 
after the British style, the machine name 
followed in the path of the prior shocker 
to become known as the AUTOMATIC 
LUNG TESTER. Introduced in 
December 1888 — the year that some 
of the most significant monuments in 
the world were raised above the limits 
of the past, with Chicago’s Tacoma 
building using a steel load-bearing 
skeleton for the first time to lead the age 
of the skyscraper, while Eiffel’s 
wrought-iron Tower was beginning to 
take shape over Paris, France, and the 
Washington Monument in America was 
completed as the world’s tallest mason- 
ry monument after a fitful 49 year histo- 
ry of construction — by the summer of 
1889 the Williams machine had proven 
its mettle. An advertisement in the 
nation’s leading saloon journal, The 
National Police Gazette, called the 
AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER “The 
Latest and Best ‘Slot Machine’..to work 
either for a 5—cent nickel or a penny,” 
and they went on to describe the impact 
of the machine on both players and 
locations. “Nearly every one that sees 
the machine tries to see how much they 
can blow. In any good place the 


machine will take in $5 to $10 per 
week. A bell rings when it is blown up 
to 65, and many wagers are made as to 
who can ring it. This brings big money 
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to the proprietors of saloons and cigar 
stores, in addition to the actual receipts 
of the machine. Over 1,600 persons 
tried the AUTOMATIC LUNG 
TESTER at the last walking match at 
Madison Square Garden — over 500 
persons try it every week in Charlie 
Johnson’s place in Brooklyn. The 
machine at Geo. Bader’s Road House, 
outside of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
averaged over $12 a week. The com- 
plete machine will be sold for forty dol- 
lars ($40) and in any ordinary place it 
ought to pay for itself in a very short 
time. You can’t invest $40 better than 
this; all you take in is clear profit, and 
the machine is an ornament and attrac- 
tion to your place.”* With all the 
changes in the world since then it is 
remarkable to see how little coin 
machine advertising has changed over 
the last century, for barroom location 
machines are still being sold in much 
the same way today. 

Next came the P.G. Williams 
AUTOMATIC STRENGTH TESTER, 
a tall floor standing punching and kick- 
ing power tester first invented by the 
Roovers brothers in June, 1889, and 
later produced by them in an improved 
version for their own customers, to be 
followed by an attempt by Williams to 
capture the pseudo-medical market with 
an electric belt which he called a “Gal- 
vanic Apparatus for the Human 
Body.”® But it was Williams’ next 
product that led to the greatest change 
in the firm’s product lines. Returning to 
the age-old concept of mechanical sim- 
ulations of living things, Williams and 





Alfred Roovers created an exceedingly 
clever articulated model of a monkey 
that free threw a pair of dice for either a 
fortune or a reward such as a free drink 
— a dual award card assigned specific 
fortunes or wins an losses to each possi- 
ble numerical total of the toss — once a 
coin was played. Called the AUTO- 
MATIC MONKEY, it was described in 
its December, 1889 patent application 
as a machine that “...consists essential- 
ly of a (clockwork) motor mechanism 
controlled by a coin receptacle, a mov- 
able table or platform, a monkey having 
one arm movable for the purpose of 
alternately tilting the table and returning 
it to a horizontal position, and another 
arm having the dice box and movable to 
shake the dice within the box, subse- 
quently empty the box over the table 
and finally hold the box below the table 
so that upon the tilting of the table the 
dice will drop back into the box,” ready 
to play again.” Williams had come full 
circle and, after creating a field full of 
basic physical test machines, had come 
back to the origins of the industry, that 
of lifelike simulations. Only now 
chance taking, gambling and fortune 
telling aspects had been added to what 
had basically been exhibition machines. 
The high point in the P.G. Williams 
direction was reached in 1892 when 
Roovers-inspired AUTOMATIC ELE- 
PHANT and AUTOMATIC DONKEY 
fortune tellers were introduced in that 
election year. It was an emotionally 
charged campaign that pitted incumbent 
Republican Benjamin Harrison against 
gold standard supporters of Democrat 





The standard equipment of a generic “Colby” includes lung test tube, left; battery power, center; and shocker lever, right. The 
level of electricity is controlled by the player. Bill Whelan Collection. 
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A Colby Testing Machine Company TESTING MACHINE on location at far right, in the Hannah and Hogg saloon at Clark 
Street and North Avenue in Chicago. The year is 1889. View is from the bar room looking into the billiards room. Alexander D. 
Hannah was a principal in the Colby firm, and the financial backer of the machine. Chicago Historical Society. 
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(No Model.) 


Fr. 0. COLBY. 
COIN CONTROLLED ELECTRIC COIL. 
No, 445,220. Patented Jan. 27, 1891. 
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The Colby interpretation of the bartop shocker, adding a lung test feature. This combination machine was produced by the Colby 
Electrical Specialty Company of Chicago as the COMBINATION BATTERY starting in October 1889, and by a variety of other 
producers for a dozen years or more. Patent No. 445,220 was issued on January 27, 1891. U.S. Patent Office. 


Grover Cleveland and his running mate 
Adlai Stevenson, with a reformist third 
People’s Party on hand to split the vote. 
The Williams machines represented the 
elephant of the Grand Old Party — the 
Republicans — and the Democrat don- 
key. Cleveland won by a popular vote 
squeak, to immediately face the greatest 
economic Depression in the nation’s 
history up to that date. The Wall Street 
market collapsed on June 27, 1893 after 
a series of ups and downs, European 
investors pulled their money out of the 
United States, and 15,000 businesses 
failed in a Depression that literally sank 
the embryonic coin machine industry. 
In October Congress put the nation back 
on the gold standard, but it would take 
four more years before the economy 
would get back on its feet. Meanwhile, 
P.G. Williams dropped out to become a 
manufacturer of “electric appliances,” 
in actual fact a quack medicine electri- 
cally charged belt, while the Roovers 
went off on their own.” 

While P.G. Williams was making 
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his run to become the most prolific pro- 
ducer of amusement coin machines 
under the sun, much was happening 
elsewhere in the new industry. The 
shocker was first in line for a rapid 
series of developments after the AUTO- 
MATIC BATTERY, with the next 
approach taken by a profuse producer of 
early coin-ops named William Riley 
Pope, of Baltimore, Maryland. Starting 
with the shocker, Pope put his hand to 
physical test, trade stimulator, photo- 
graphic and vending machines made by 
a variety of New York builders. Pope’s 
most enduring dedication was to the 
shocker, making his first ““Coin-Operat- 
ed Induction Coil” in the summer of 
1887.° The format was that of a bartop 
box with a dial and two grip handles, a 
classic style that would be repeated time 
and again by countless shocker produc- 
ers. Pope made improvements with his 
ELECTRIC MACHINE of April, 1888 
and IMPROVED ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE of August, 1892, all in much 
the same basic format — although the 


af 


1892 version had grip knobs on the 
sides — all of them produced by his 
own National Electric Machine Compa- 
ny in New York City, with Pope ulti- 
mately moving to New York to be close 
to his projects. 

Joseph W. Hazell, a Baltimore coin 
machine colleague of Pope’s, picked up 
the bartop idea but made the gripper a 
single horizontal bar in a cabinet with a 
much simplified coin machine mecha- 
nism.® His January 1888 shocker, 
along with the Pope machines, led 
directly to the EXCELSIOR, a Novem- 
ber 1890 development by William H. 
Ashwell of St. Louis. In Ashwell’s 
machine the batteries used to give the 
shock also provided the electrical power 
needed by magnets to measure the 
thickness and content of the played 
coin, thus becoming an early coin 
acceptor.* The EXCELSIOR was pro- 
duced by Ashwell’s The American 
Excelsior Automatic Supply Company 
at 903 Olive Street in St. Louis for a 
few years, ending with the Depression 


JOHN LIGHTON’S LIFTING MAGHINE 





the base, grasp the handles and lift upward as high as possible. 


screwed to the floor. 


thirty inches. 





DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE. 


This machine is built of the very best material to be 
had. The base and cash box are of iron, thereby being 
heavy and strong enough to stand without being 
The drum and handles are made 
of the best quality of brass, heavily nickeled. 





THE MACHINE has a bell that rings when five and 
fifteen pounds are lifted on it. 
the machine is. twenty-six inches by fifteen and one- 
half in width, and the height to top of the drum is 


The extreme length of 


The handles can be adjusted to any height by simply 
screwing them up or down. 
reliable and ornamental devices in the market for test- 
ing the strength and developing the muscles. 


It is one of the most 





DIRECTIONS FOR OPERATING THE MACHINE. 
Place a cent in the slot at the top of the machine, 


then, after standing upon the checkered foot places at 


The index hand, or pointer, 


will remain and indicate the amount lifted, and after examination, can be brought backward to 
zero by pressing the button on top of the machine. Be sure that the index hand is at zero before 
lifting. The machine automatically locks itself against operation after each lift, and can only 
be operated upon the insertion of a cent. 


§e3~This machine is the best paying automatic device yet invented. Price, $40.00. 


The most popular saloon coin-op of its day, the JOHN LIGHTON’S LIFTING MACHINE of 1892 was the ultimate model of a 
line of Lighton lifters that began with the TEST LIFTING MACHINE of 1888. Bueschel Collection. 
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B, A. STEVENS, TOLEDO, OO. 
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of 1893 after which much of the coin 
machine industry either started in or 
moved to Chicago. 

The Chicago connection with coin 
machines started early. Prior to its dis- 
astrous fire of Sunday night and Mon- 
day morning, October 8 and 9, 1871, 
which destroyed 17,500 buildings and 
left almost a third of the city’s some- 
what over 300,000 population home- 
less, Chicago had already earned a posi- 
tion as one of the leading business cen- 
ters in the country. The railroads did it. 
The growth of commerce and the set- 
tling of the midwestern farm lands and 
the winning of the far west made Chica- 
go the hub of Great Lakes and westward 
(and eastward) bound rail traffic. The 
worldwide publicity given to the fire, 
and Chicago’s rapid re-birth from a 
Jerry (meaning railroad laborer)-built 
community of wooden buildings to a 
modern brick and stone city, attracted 
worldwide attention as well as people. 
That quickly included industry. With 
access to markets, nearness to raw 


The Lighton Crip Machine. 





The Lighton Grip Machine, as shown in the cut, is a very ornamental 
device for testing the strength or grip. of the hand. It takes up but little 
room, being but twenty-four inches in diameter at its base and standing 
forty-four inches high. 


Description of Machine. 


The base and cash-bex are made of iron, and are so heavy that it 18 im- 
possible for the machine to tip over. They are heavily japanned and neatly 
ornamented with silver and transfer flowers. 

The drum and handle are made of the best quality of brass, heavily 
nickled. Thedialis enameled and registers from one to three hundred 
pounds. This machine contains a bell that rings when one hundred and 
sixty pounds are gripped on it. 


Directions for Operating the fachine. 


Drop a nickel in the slot at the top of the machine. Now place the 
hand so that the outer handle is between the thumb and fingers, then with 
the fingers grasp the small handle and grip as tigtitly as possible. 

The index hand, or pointer, mail Formate and indicate the number 
of pounds gripped, and after examination can be brought back to zero by 
pressing the button just above the handle: Be sure the index hand, or 
pointer, is at zero before gripping. The machine automatically locks itself 
against ener after cach grip, and can only be operated on the insertion 
of a nickel. 


Price each ........__ ee. we LU. $50 00 


The John Lighton Machine Company GRIPO-PHONE illustrated and described 
in the spring 1893 B. A. Stevens saloon equipment catalog. The GRIPO-PHONE 
is a rehashed version of the DeVantery HAND POWER TEST made in Brooklyn 
five years earlier. Lighton was located in upstate Syracuse, New York. Bueschel 


Collection. 


materials and an “I Will” philosophy 
(the city’s motto), growth boomed. The 
population topped half a million in 
1880, and went over a million by 1890. 
While its basic industries were grain, 
lumber, live stock and packed meat (in 
which it led the world), metalworking 
and machine building soon edged in to 
become a major contributor to the city’s 
wealth. It was just this combination of 
markets and materials that attracted 24 
year old Richard W. Sears to the city 
from Minneapolis in 1887, where he 
hired watchmaker Alvah C. Roebuck 
and launched his club demonstration 
and mail order sales of pocket watches. 
In less than a decade this decision 
would have profound effects on Chica- 
go’s transportation systems, post office, 
manufacturing industries, including the 
makers of coin machines, and labor 
force. 

1887 was also the year that a com- 
manding figure in the history of coin 
machines entered the field in Chicago. 
Edward J. Colby had arrived in the 


prairie city from a highly industrialized 
Cincinnati in 1885, already experienced 
in invention and manufacturing. A 
Renaissance man of producible ideas, in 
a stunning ten-year performance that 
even exceeded the scope of the nation’s 
premier inventors, who generally con- 
centrated on a small list of primary 
approaches — Edison’s work in elec- 
tricity, for instance — Colby snagged 
over thirty patents in almost as many 
fields, not to mention his many applica- 
tions that didn’t bear fruit. Between 
1885 and 1894 he received patents on 
locks; time recorders, toy banks; a kite; 
pneumatic bell; umbrella; a toy train 
that doubled as a bank, opening wide 
once a certain weight of coins was 
reached; building ventilators; an electric 
alarm clock; inkwells; milk cartons; a 
gas regulator; hotel annunciator; thread- 
protector; a combination stove pipe and 
ventilator; coffee pot; garter belt for 
women’s skirts; a locking rack for hats 
and umbrellas and a myriad of other 
ideas. Squeezed into this array of neces- 
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(No Model.) 2 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
J.G. KEARNEY. 
COIN CONTROLLED LIFTING MACHINE. 


No. 397,295. Patented Feb. 5, 1889. 
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A simplified British Page-style lifter, the LIFTING MACHINE of 1888 was produced by partners William Meakin and J. G. 
Kearney in San Francisco, California. Inventor Kearney was a saloon keeper. U.S. Patent Office. 
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Jake Kilrain. 


~ 


Jake Kilrain, favorite of Richard K. Fox, publisher of The 
National Police Gazette, and the man bested by fighter John 
L. Sullivan in the last bareknuckle bout of record, Richburg, 
Mississippi, Monday July 8, 1889. The record setting bout 
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lasted 2 hours and 16 minutes. Bueschel Collection. 


sary and entertaining inventions were 
some of the most sophisticated weigh- 
ing scale, vending and athletic test coin 
machines yet conceived.® 

Starting in 1887, about the time 
Edward Amet was béginning to work 
on his coin operated scales in 
Waukegan, Edward J. Colby was work- 
ing on a similar device, only he was 
adding physical test features to his plat- 
form weighing. An almost frightening 
monster of a machine, it was remem- 
bered by a contemporary user as “...a 
scale with side mounts, a grip tester and 
a height measuring device — three pur- 
poses for one coin. Despite the services 
rendered it was years before people 
ceased to act from the sense of curiosi- 
ty. This appeal naturally had the ele- 
ments of embarrassment to the prospec- 


tive customer. Willing, even eager, to 
exercise his gullibility for one definite 
return, the customer caught in the intri- 
cacies of working several devices with 
which he was unfamiliar simply 
refrained from making himself ridicu- 
lous before friends or others.” Com- 
plicated though it may have been, one 
of the first saloon keepers to see it 
instantly saw it as a money maker, and 
put up the money to become a partner in 
its production and placement. Alexan- 
der D. Hannah was the Vice President 
and Treasurer of Hannah & Hogg, a 
firm founded in 1874 when Hannah and 
David Hogg each bought half interest in 
the Thistle, a Chicago saloon at 190 W. 
Madison Street. In a year or so they 
had moved their establishment to 188 
W. Madison Street. By 1888 the part- 





“The Great John L.” — John L. Sullivan — was the most 
famed fighter of the 19th Century. More coin machines and 
mixed drinks were named after Sullivan than any other living 
man. Bueschel Collection. 


ners had eight locations, tended by “...a 
force of 100 skilled and experienced 
assistants...who are expert artists in the 
science of the business. The handsome 
and elegant style in which the firm has 
fitted and decorated its various places is 
too well known and too varied to herein 
adequately describe. Suffice to say that 
neither time nor expense have been 
spared in making the different resorts 
attractive and comfortable, and at the 
same time observing the rules of art and 
good taste.’’” It was to outfit these loca- 
tions in the style to which the customers 
had become accustomed that Hannah 
underwrote the development and pro- 
duction costs of Colby’s COMBINA- 
TION TESTING MACHINE. First 
produced by Colby at his Colby Interna- 
tional Manufacturing Company at 134 
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‘No Model.) 2 Sheets—Sheet 1. 
A. M. PIERCE. 


COIN OPERATED AUTOMATON. 


No. 411,108. Patented Sept. 17, 1889. 
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The highly sophisticated and combative COCK FIGHT of December 1888 made by L. K. Pierce And Sons in Brooklyn. A 2-play- 


er machine, it took a separate coin to activate each cock. Players controlled their bird by a handle and fought until one was 
knocked down, the loser buying drinks. U.S. Patent Office. 
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Van Buren Street in Chicago, intro- 
duced in November, 1887, followed by 
the more complicated Colby TESTING 
MACHINE in August, 1888 — at 
which time the firm moved to 260 Clark 
Street, a few doors away from Hannah 
& Hogg’s corporate offices — by the 
end of the year a new corporation had 
been formed as the Colby Testing 
Machine Company at the Clark Street 
address with Edward J. Colby as Presi- 
dent an Alexander D. Hannah as Corpo- 
rate Secretary.” Machines were placed 
in the Hannah & Hogg saloons and 
efforts were made to sell the machines 
on a national basis. The firm survived 
the Depression years of the early 1890s, 
changing its name to the Colby Testing 
Machine Manufacturing Company in 
1895, and selling Colby TESTING 
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Along the noted Bowery, New York, U.S. A. 
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MACHINE models to saloons in New 
York city and elsewhere across the 
country in addition to its Chicago place- 
ments. 

In a separate venture Colby also 
made a run at the same market ear- 
marked by Percy G. Williams in Brook- 
lyn, that of a full line producer of saloon 
placement shockers and physical test 
machines. Working a year after the for- 
mation of the Automatic Battery Com- 
pany in New York, Colby established 
his own Colby Electrical Specialty 
Company at 130 Dearborn Street in 
Chicago. On the surface seemingly a 
me-too company making a line similar 
to Williams’, Colby’s philosophy of 
machine design was considerably dif- 
ferent. Where the P.G. Williams 
machines were on stand—alone pedestals 


Pe 





Copyright, 1896, by Strohmeyer & Wyman. 


The many saloons of the Bowery section of New York City, often row upon row next 
door to each other under the “L” (or “Elevated”’) tracks, were the test locations for 
the wide variety of coin-ops being produced in the city, Brooklyn, Newark, New Jer- 
sey and elsewhere along the eastern seaboard. Bueschel Collection. 





as floor models, Colby kept his on top 
of the bar, greatly extending the loca- 
tion possibilities to cigar stands, barber 
shops and public places beyond the 
saloon. Colby’s AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRICAL BATTERY was produced in 
May, 1888, followed by his bartop 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER and 
trend-setting COMBINATION BAT- 
TERY in October 1889. It was the lat- 
ter that found the widest placement, 
offering two activities — that of shock- 
er and lung test — for one money. 
Colby had the wisdom to patent his 
machine in both single and dual func- 
tion versions, with the papers stating: 
“*’,.a variable and indicated electrical 
current may be passed through the body 
of the user separate of combined with 
devices for testing the lungs. My 
device consists of arranging, in combi- 
nation, a lung exercising and testing 
apparatus, in combination with an elec- 
tric shocking apparatus so that...the 
patient or person using may exercise 
and test the lungs and also receive or 
pass through the body an electric shock 
the strength and power of both exercises 
being visibly connected so that extreme 
exercise in either or both directions may 
be avoided.’ More than just a compet- 
itive game, the machine description toys 
with the fringe of quack medicine, with 
its instruction labels taking the connec- 
tion even further. The Colby COMBI- 
NATION BATTERY, evolving into the 
COMBINATION LUNG TESTER with 
a dice throwing feature added, became 
one of the most popular and copied test 
machine formats in arcade machine his- 
tory. Produced by Colby well into the 
1890s in a variety of models by his 
Colby Specialty Supply Company on 
Dearborn Street, later by his Colby Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing company at 95 
Washington, the machines were also 
built and sold with permission by 
Adams Electric Battery Company, 
Ogden & Company, Columbia Novelty 
Manufacturing Company and Midland 
Manufacturing Company in Chicago; 
the New England Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Southington, Connecticut; and 
the Automatic Spirometer Company 
and Medina Manufacturing Company in 
upstate Medina, New York; not to men- 
tion a dozen or more firms that pro- 
duced the machines into the early 1900s 
with or without licensing agreements. 
The production and copying was so 
widespread the machines soon picked 
up a generic name as “Colbys.” 

By 1888, the year electric street 
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(No Model.) 2 Sheetse—Sheet 1. 
G. F. W. SCHULTZE. 
COIN OPERATED PUNCHING OR STRIKING MACHINE. 


No. 414,330. Patented Nov. 5, 1889. 
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— July 8, 1889 — Gustav F. W. Schultze of Alameda, 
patent on his John L. Sullivan ATHLETIC PUNCH- 
S. Patent Office. 


The vary day Sullivan beat Kilrain in 75 bareknuckle rounds in Mississippi 
California, one of America’s leading coin machine pioneers, applied for a 
ING MACHINE, soon to become a saloon placement favorite in the western United States. U. 
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lighting was initiated in Chicago (many 
other American cities and towns didn’t 
install it for a decade, or more), the idea 
of coin-operated saloon amusements 
had attracted inventors and investors 
from coast-to-coast. Working in San 
Francisco, one of the greatest saloon 
cities in the nation, first generation 
Irish-American saloonkeeper Joseph G. 
Kearney applied for a patent on a sim- 
plified British-style Page-type lifter on 
May 26, 1888 and got it the following 
February.” Convincing machinist 
William Meakin of its possibilities, the 
two went into cahoots as Wm. Meakin 
and J.G. Kearney to produce their 
LIFTING MACHINE. By the end of 
the 19th Century the restructured W. 
Meakin Machine Company at 622 Com- 
mercial Street in the bay city was still 
making the LIFTING MACHINE 
among other coin machines, becoming 
one of the few multiple machine pro- 
ducers in San Francisco. Meanwhile, 
back east, two of the most popular coin 
machines to ever see saloon placement 
— although both were relatively short 
lived — made their appearance. The 
first was an even more simplified ver- 
sion of the lifter, invented by Bernard 
Fuchter of Syracuse, New York, a thriv- 
ing western New York State industrial 
city astride the busy Erie Canal, in 
March, 1888.” Needing financing to 
develop his product, Fuchter went to 
local industrialist John Lighton for help. 
Recognizing a good thing, Lighton 
bought him out and proceeded to estab- 
lish the John Lighton Machine Compa- 
ny on October 9, 1888, with the express 
purpose the “...manufacture and sale of 
Test Lifting Machine and especially for 
the manufacture and sale of a machine 
to be known as the JOHN LIGHTON 
TEST LIFTING MACHINE.’% What 
Lighton had done was take Fuchter’s 
original idea and assign it to his son 
John B. Lighton for improvement. 
Working fast, young John B. had his 
own patent application in by the end of 
August even before Fuchter’s model 
received its patent assignment, with the 
firm to begin operations on November 
15, 1888. John Lighton senior was the 
CEO and his two sons, John B. and C. 
Frank Lighton, handled manufacturing 
and leasing. They could hardly keep up 
with the latter. Once the machine hit 
the market, primarily promoted through 
mailed flyers with cover letters, the 
saloon keepers rushed in to capitalize 
on the instant coin machine fad. The 
Lighton’s had hit a hot button. They 
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went on to cash in on it. 
John B. Lighton’s first 
effort was to clean up 
Fuchter’s machine, 
sticking strictly to lift- 
ing.” In an advanced 
model, developed the 
following spring, 
Lighton and his assistant 
designer Charles E. Lipe 
added a pull test.’ 
Miraculously, All three 
applications received 
patents — Fuchter’s 
original and John B. 
Lighton’s two upgrades 
— and the John Lighton 
Machine Company was 
well on its way to 
becoming the major pro- 
ducer of saloon place- 
ment coin machines in 
the east. The lines were 
broadened to include 
dice throwing trade 
stimulators and, in 1892, 
one of the very first 3- 
for-1 automatic payout 
slot machines, an entire- 
ly new American class 
of coin machine. In 
homage to the firm’s 
origins a picture of the 
Original Lighton- 
designed lifter was 
included in the front 
casting of the payout 
SLOT MACHINE 
model, a brief stint at 
fame for the payout was 
off the market in less 
than a year as new 
machine development 
proceeded apace with 
unchecked speed. 

The Lighton firm 
also deserves strong 
credit for attempting to 
break the bonds of machine placement 
by reaching out for new markets. Well 
established as bar pieces, the Lighton’s 
were reaching this market in depth by 
their combination of direct mailing fly- 
ers and proposals to saloons plus direct 
contact by agents. It was with 
Lighton’s multiple test AUTOMATIC 
GYMNASIUM model of May, 1889 
that John B. Lighton elected to go deep- 
er by attracting the attention of the 
physical fitness market, something well 
established with the monied classes but 
also a rapidly growing segment of 
America’s leisure time activities now 
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Early coin-op fortune teller is United States Machinery 
And Inventions GYPSY QUEEN, made for public loca- 
tions. Play is 5¢ for “The sweetest music the finest pen- 
cil and your fortune in gold.” Machine plays a music 
box while it imprints a fortune on a pencil and delivers 
it to the player, a combination music, amusement and 
vending machine. Date is 1890. Bueschel Collection. 


that the 8—hour day and only half a day 
of work on Saturdays was gaining 
ground over the normal 50 to 60 hour 
work week. It was a worker’s right that 
was shocked into the American sensibil- 
ities by the bloody Haymarket Riot in 
Chicago in May, 1886 and a series of 
less volatile worker’s rallies that fol- 
lowed. Lighton promoted “The AUTO- 
MATIC GYMNASIUM lifting machine 
which is an automatic machine for test- 
ing the strength. Wherever introduced 
it is largely patronized and is a money 
maker. The machines are not for sale 
but are leased to prominent hotel, gym- 
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THE PATENT STRIKING NUMBER 
MACHINE. 
A Game of Skill or of Chance, as required. 


Is a great machine to sell to Saloons, Cigar stands, etc., 
especially since so many States have enacted and are en- 
forcing laws against gambling slot machines. This machine 
can be used as a game of skill or chance just as desired, 
depending on how it is used. 

Primarily it is solely a game of skill and therefore is not 
illegal and cannot be stopped or seized by the authorities. 
It is very attractive and will draw a great deal of money. It 
is somewhat difficult to describe it accurately on paper. It 
consists of a base (a2) which contains the automatic machin- 
ery and the money box, also an upright, hollow, grooved 
pedestal with a glass front (c) in which freely slides up and 
down a small wooden block having a double pointed indica- 
tor attached. On each side of this groove a scale is afhxed, 
divided by printed lines into 72 equal spaces. The first space 
at the bottom being No. 1 while the highest, at the top, is 72. 
In the center of the base (a), just in front of the pedestal, is 
a smooth wooden knob (4). Now by striking this knob a 
slight blow (with more or less power) with the palm of the 
hand the connecting automatic machinery in the base will 
throw the wooden block with the horizondal indicator toa 
greater or less height where it remains (until released) with 
the points of the indicator covering the figures of the scale. 
The Striking Number Machine is used in many ways. 

First, as a game in which the players strike the knob 
alternately, the first one making 100, 300, 500 or more 
points (as agreed upon) wins the game; but this is no easy 
matter, for there are pit-falls to be avoided, as a second scale 
at the side of the first one shows that if the points of the in- 
dicator happen to rest on certain numbered spaces, the player 
is set backward, or forward, from one to twenty points, or 
may lose his next strike as a forfeit, or get ‘‘busted” alto- 
gether and have to get back to zero (or nothing) and com- 
mence all over again. The player must make his exact 
number of points, as in pool, and if he overruns his score is 
‘‘busted” and goes back to nothing. 

The game is one in which delicate skill is demanded. It 
requires no great force to throw the block up to 72, and can 
be easily and certainly done every time—as 72 is the top of 


the scale and the block cannot go any farther—but 72 is one 
of the fatal numbers and must be avoided. 71 is the best 
number as it wins the game in one throw, 69 and 70, how- 
ever just below it, are fatal numbers, and very few indeed 
strive for the magic 71 without getting broke and going back 
to nothing or out (as agreed upon). 


Another way is to select a number on the scale, say 40, 
so, 60 (or any agreed number), and try to regulate the blow 
so as to make the pointer stop on or near that number, the 
player, who is farthest away from the selected number, los- 
ing the game. 

The automatic machinery can be arranged so as not to 
respond to the blow unless a nickel is dropped in the slot, or 
to work by a key (in possession of the house) without the 
use of money. It is especially used as a great trade bringer, 
as much money is spent for cigars or drinks, and the print- 
ing on the scales can be arranged to suit. 

We know of this,machine having taken in from 5 to 
15 dollars a day for weeks at a time. The beauty of the 
machine is that it can be run at any and all times as ds use ts 
not illegal, but it can be used as a gambling machine, when 
desired, with no chance of detection. 


Price for the Striking Number Machine ...... $30.00 
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Typical bartop amusement game could be a skill or chance 


device, coin-op or not, to meet local legal requirements. 


The 


STRIKING NUMBER MACHINE was made and marketed by The 
American Auto-Machine Company of New York City, October 
1899. Bueschel Collection. 


an attractive 50/50 
split thereafter, a far 
cry from modern op- 
erator practices of 
loaning money to 
locations and pur- 
chasing placements. 
Their practices made 
the Lightons rich 
men, and stimulated 
more machine devel- 
opment. As reported 
in 1890, “It (Ligh- 
ton) is a very impor- 
tant and growing 


nasia and other first class public resorts 
on the following terms: 75% of the first 
$100 goes to the company, and 50% 
thereafter.”” By not relinquishing the 
ownership of their machines the 
Lightons in effect became builder-oper- 
ators, with a front-loaded 75% take and 


business in the United States and Cana- 
da. The works comprise two floors 
at...Grape and East Water Streets with 
all the necessary machinery operated by 
steam power (with) about 25 men 
employed.”” For an industry that didn’t 
exist five years earlier these were big 


numbers. 

But the Lighton’s couldn’t keep 
their leasing program under control. 
The rapid expansion of the coin 
machine business, and the willingness 
of others to sell direct to locations 
severely threatened the Lighton grip on 
the market. So they broke, and sold 
direct. When the Lighton GRIPO- 
PHONE entered the market in 1893, a 
pale copy of the earlier DeVantery 
HAND POWER TEST, it entered 
saloon equipment catalogs. B.A. 
Stevens in Toledo, Ohio sold it with 
other Lighton machines. A later lifter 
model called JOHN LIGHTON’S 
LIFTING MACHINE entered the 
Ogden & Company catalog in Chicago 
in 1897 as “...the best paying automatic 
device yet invented.”” Yet these 
machines may have been buyout factory 
stock, or refurbished models, as the 


Lighton firm was out of business by 
then. After a dazzling six year run, by 
the end of 1894, after diversifying into 
cash registers and other commercial 
products, the firm shuttered its doors, 
literally ending the Syracuse run at 
being a coin machine capitol. The 
death of John Lighton Senior may have 
triggered the fall. Whatever the reason, 
in the summer of 1894 John B. Lighton 
was a tax collector for the IRS and was 
selling insurance by 1899.* 

The other popular yet short-lived 
saloon game created in 1888 started a 
uniquely American trend in coin 
machines that survives to the present, 
that of the two-player competitive 
game. Such machines had been built 
before the advent of coin-ops, often 
simulating a match between two boxers, 
but it took Arthur M. Pierce of Brook- 
lyn to turn the concept into a money 
making proposition. It also took 
Pierce’s genius to double the money. 
Creating an engagingly attractive simu- 
lation of a brutal and bloody macho 
sport, Pierce produced a large glass 
boxed game called COCK FIGHT in 
which each of the two articulated fight- 
ing cocks had their own controls and, to 
pay the way, separate coin chutes. To 
play the game, the players had control 
of “...the figures of the two cocks in a 
fighting attitude, a common motor 
adapted to actuate the necks and legs of 
both of said cocks, and an independent 
motor for each cock, one of said inde- 
pendent motors being arbitrarily con- 
trolled by the weight of a coin and 
adapted to move the respective cock to 
which it is attached.”*' Whatever the 
merits of COCK FIGHT, it was quickly 
off the market, as was Pierce’s previous 
machine, a window tapping advertising 
automaton. A lawyer by profession, 
Pierce may have been a mechanical 
Wunderkind, although another possibil- 
ity to explain his limited productivity 
may be in order." He could well have 
been stealing the ideas of his clients, a 
despicable practice highly prevalent at 
the time. It was just one of the reasons 
patents were so mistrusted by the “little 
people’, the effect of which was to give 
great control over coin machines and 
their developments to the major inven- 
tors and large manufacturing firms to 
come, the latter with reliable and loyal 
attorneys who provided them with with 
long lists of controlling patents that 
severely limited independent ideas and 
production. Other saloon machine ideas 
proliferated. Some prospered; most 
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didn’t. Among the notable and more 
successful examples were the elaborate 
multi-functional test machines built by 
John F. Bower. Working in Chicago, 
and literally following in the footsteps 
of Edward J. Colby, Bower made simi- 
lar machines. His enormous WEIGH- 
ING AND STRENGTH TESTING 
MACHINE, followed by his AUTO- 
MATIC LUNG TESTER, made by 
Bower’s Automatic Machine Company 
in March and October 1889 respective- 
ly, were followed by his COMBINA- 
TION SCALE of March 1889 and 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER of 
February 1891, both made by the Com- 
bination Scale Company, a separate cor- 
poration at 167 Dearborn Street. They 
were later followed by an advanced 
model of the COMBINATION SCALE 
made by Bower’s own Bower Machine 
Company on the south side of Chicago 
at 2607 S. Halsted in 1894.” 

Clever devices that offered views 
of the world not available elsewhere, or 
that simulated some living activity or 
event, were also popular. Patent attor- 
neys William C. and Edwin F. Murdock 
of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, applied for patent on a well 
liked cabinet horse race coin machine 
called RACING CONTEST in June 
1889, and for a smaller bartop trade 
stimulator version called HORSE 
RACE in August 1890, with brother 
Edwin F. Murdock listed as the inventor 
in both cases, although the origins are 
questionable.* The very day that the 
Great John L. won his long anticipated 
fist fight with Baltimore’s own Jake 
Kilrain, on Monday July 8, 1889, Gus- 
tav F.W. Schultze, of Alameda, Califor- 
nia (later to be acclaimed as the Father 
of the automatic payout slot machine, 
only his fame was lost to future genera- 
tions) submitted the patent papers for 
his highly successful JOHN L. SULLI- 
VAN ATHLETIC PUNCHING 
MACHINE, the latter becoming a 
saloon standard in San Francisco and 
other western saloon sites. Richard K. 
Fox of The National Police Gazette had 
long taunted Sullivan for his refusal to 
fight Kilrain, a Fox protege, and in fact 
gave the Gazette’s championship belt to 
Kilrain to rile Sullivan. When the long 
awaited match took place it was an ille- 
gal bareknuckle bout in which a round 
ended only when a man was knocked 
down. It took place in front of three 
thousand fight fans in a cleared thicket 
in the small backwoods Mississippi 
town of Richburg where the tempera- 
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ture was over a hundred in the shade, 
most everybody coming up from New 
Orleans by train. Fighting for 2 hours 
and 16 minutes, under the watchful eye 
of Kilrain’s timekeeper Bat Masterson, 
former sheriff of Dodge City in Kansas, 
both men were bloody and burned by 
the sun before the fight was called in 
Sullivan’s favor after the 75th round . 
The horror of the day ended fighting 
under the London Prize Ring rules and 
led to the use of padded gloves and 3- 
minute rounds. It also led to a rash of 
John L. Sullivan punching machines. 
Besides the Schultze version well 
known coin machine designer Luthor D. 
Haskell, Jr. of Salem, Massachusetts, 
made a JOHN L. SULLIVAN machine 
late in 1898 and the Beverly Machine 
Company of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
later made their STRONG BOY, a Sul- 
livan nickname. There were many oth- 
ers, with more arcade machines named 
after John L. Sullivan than any other 
living person in coin machine history. 
Offbeat machines included the 
alluring and colorful bartop KALEIDO- 
SCOPE, made in the summer of 1889 
by a young Clement C. Clawson — 
later to become the first nationally 
famous producer of payout gambling 
slot machines — and his United States 
Machinery And Inventions Company of 
Newark, New Jersey. For a nickel; the 
customer saw an ever changing pattern 
of flashing colors created by rotating a 
mirrored drum of colored glass and 
other objects. The Amusement 
Machine Company, located on Nassau 
Street in New York City, was making 
an athletic test saloon machine in July 
1890, before it earned its fame for its 
primary products of payout slots 
designed by William W. Rosenfield, 
one of the firm’s founders and stock- 
holders.” The beginnings of the large 
floor size saloon amusement machines 
came with the sophisticated and compli- 
cated HORSE RACES made by the 
Automatic Machine Company, Ltd., in 
New Orleans, Louisiana in the summer 
of 1891. Four cast iron horses with“... 
gaily dressed jockeys ... start off on a 
frantic race along an endless belt (on) 
machines which contain a fully 
equipped race track.’”*° Not uncommon- 
ly as has been seen, patentee and manu- 
facturer Charles Carroll, president of 
the firm, was a lawyer.*” He must have 
been brilliant, for his HORSE RACES 
machine set the standards and worked 
out many of the problems of the electric 
console machines that would follow 
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over forty years later, unless he 
obtained the patent rights to someone 
else’s machine by fair means or foul, 
with the name of the originator lost to 
any records.* Another major Brooklyn 
player in the production of saloon phys- 
ical test machines entered the field in 
January 1981, this time a substantial 
corporation funded in the amount of a 
million and a half dollars, unheard of in 
its day, known as the National Automat- 
ic Machine Company. Coin machines 
had finally moved off the entrepreneurs 
bench to become big time, as evidenced 
by the fact that one of the industry’s 
new capitalists, LeRoy W. Baldwin — 
the man from Rutland, Vermont, that 
Percival Everitt had tabbed six years 
before to make his scales in America — 
was one of the seven shareholders of the 
new firm.” Their first product was a 
fairly conventional combination LIFT, 
GRIP AND FINGER TEST, although 
later machines by National Automatic 
and its sister corporation National Scale 
and National Electric showed some 
ingenuity. Even the amusing found its 
place in the saloon. Among the more 
outlandish examples were John Milo’s 
SQUEALING PIG and BRAYING 
GOAT grip test machines, with both 
cast iron animals letting out a howl once 
their tails were pulled to score the pull 
strength on a dial.” Thus it was that in 
the Americas — including the United 
States and Canada — most of the physi- 
cal test saloon machine formats were 
developed and in place by the end of the 
1880s, just as they were in Great 
Britain. Saloon placement machine 
development would proceed apace, but 
not much in the way of new machines 
formats would show up for over half a 
century, or until new power sources and 
simulation screens would make their 
appearance another two or three 
decades after that. No one dared think 
that coin machine development had 
ended yet all could see that it had per- 
ceptively slowed down. Many new 
machines would be produced by larger 
new makers in the years ahead, some 
clever enough to be landmark models, 
yet by and large, the new developments 
were rehashes of prior ideas. After a 
dazzling display of half a decade the 
established coin machine industry set- 
tled back to make their machines and 
count their money, a situation that 
ended for many in the Depression years 
of 1893 and 1894, to make coin 
machines a mature industry ten flat 
years after they had started. It would 
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take outside inventions and a whole 
new concept of machine placement to 
move the industry out of its lethargy. 





43 “The Penny Arcade,” The Billboard, March 15, 1947. 


44 George W. Hall, of New York, N.Y., Spirometer, 
Applied: January 6, 1886; U.S. Patent No. 343,310, June 
8, 1886. 


45 Price List of Out and Indoor Sports, Peck & Snyder 
Company, New York, New York, 1886 


46 George B. Fowler, of Brooklyn, assignor of one-half 
to Andrew Peck and Washington I. Snyder, both of New 
York, N.Y., Hand Grip-Tester, Applied March 6, 1886, 
U.S. Patent No. 344,095, June 22, 1886. 


47 Data from city directories and researches by Gerald 
W. Rice, New Hampshire Room, City Library, Manch- 
ester, New Hampshire, June 23, 1978, and from Articles 
of Incorporation, Standard Electric Company of Ver- 
mont, dated October 1, 1886, Secretary of State, State of 
Vermont. 


48 Edwin R. Whitney, of Manchester, N.H., assignor to 
Horace and William Paddock Fairbanks, of St. Johns- 
bury, VT, Electro-Therapeutic Strength - Testing 
Machine, Applied: July 26, 1886; U.S. Patent No. 
362,133, May 3, 1887. 


49 Ferdinand Mosser, New York, New York, Assignor 
by Mesne Assignments to the Hand Power Test Machine 
Company of New Jersey, Coin-Controlled Cigar Deliv- 
ering Exercising Machine, Applied: April 7, 1887; U.S. 
Patent No. 381,409, April 17, 1888. 


5° Joseph DeVantery, Brooklyn, N.Y., Assignor to Hand 
Power Test Machine Company, New York, N.Y., Coin - 
Controlled Strength Testing Machine, Applied: February 
17, 1888; U.S. Patent No. 385,921, July 10, 1888. 


51 History and Commerce of Brooklyn Illustrated, A.F. 
Parson’s Publishing Company, 1983, and data from city 
directories and researches by Elizabeth L. White, Local 
History Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library, January 16, 
1978. 


52 Peter Beetz, of Brooklyn, New York, Grip-Tester or 
Similar Coin-Controlled Device, Applied: April 4, 1888; 
U.S. Patent No. 394,812, December 18, 1888. 


53 Peter Beetz, of Brooklyn, New York, Coin-Controlled 
Grip-Tester or Similar Device, Applied: December 11, 
1888; U.S. Patent No. 411,569, September 24, 1889. 


54 Alexander H. Roovers, Alfred W. Roovers and Percy 
G. Williams, Brooklyn, New York, Galvanic Battery, 
Applied: September 15, 1885; U.S. Patent No. 336,352, 
February 16, 1886. 


55 Percy G. Williams, and Alfred W. Roovers of Brook- 
lyn, New York, Coin-Operated Induction Coil, Applied: 
May 6, 1887; U.S. Patent No. 372,441, November 
1,1887. 

Percy G. Williams, and Alfred W. Roovers, of 
Brooklyn, New York, said Roovers assigned to said 
Williams, Cash-Drawer, Applied: December 14, 1887; 
U.S. Patent No. 384,010, June 5, 1888. 

Percy G. Williams, and Alfred W. Roovers, of 
Brooklyn, New York, said Roovers assignor to said 
Williams, Coin-Operated Induction Coil, Applied: Jan- 
uary 20, 1888; U.S. Patent RE10,949 (Re-Issue of Patent 
No. 372,441), July 24, 1888. 

Percy G. Williams, and Alfred W. Roovers, of 
Brooklyn, New York, Assignors to The Automatic Bat- 
tery Company, of same place, Coin-Operated Coil, 
Applied: September 1, 1888; U.S. Patent No 399,591, 
March 12, 1889. 


56 Articles of Incorporation, The Automatic Battery 
Company , Filed February 23, 1888, Department of State, 
State of New York. 


57 Data from researches by Mary and Frederick Fried, 
New York, New York, 1987. Also see notes 54 and 55. 


58 Percy G. Williams and Alfred W. Roovers, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, said Roovers assigned to said Williams, 
Coin-Released Spirometer, Applied: December 24, 1888; 
U.S. Patent No. 403,978, May 28, 1889. 


59 Advertisement of AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER by 
P.G. Williams, Proprietor and Inventor, 44 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., The National Police Gazette, 
June 15, 1889. 


60 Alfred W. Roovers and Alexander H. Roovers, of 
Brooklyn, New York, Coin-Operated Power or Strength 
Testing Machine, Applied: June 14, 1889; U.S. Patent 
No. 423,702, March 18, 1890. Percy G. Williams, of 
Brooklyn, New York, Galvanic Apparatus for the 
Human Body, Applied June 6, 1890; U.S. Patent No. 
447,857, March 10, 1891. 


6! Percy G. Williams and Alfred W. Roovers, Coin-Con- 
trolled Dice Throwing Machine, Applied: December 26, 
1889; U.S. Patent No. 491,971, February 14, 1983. 


62 Vol. 104, The Mercantile Agency Reference Book, 
R.G. Dun & Co., New York, March, 1894. 


63 William Riley Pope, of Baltimore, Maryland, Assignor 
to the National Electric Machine Company, of New 
York, N.Y., Coin-Operated Induction Coil Applied: 
August 31, 1887; U.S. Patent No. 374,495, December 6, 
1887. 


64 William R. Pope, of Baltimore, Maryland, Assignor to 
the National Electric Machine Company, of New York, 
N.Y., Coin-Operated Induction Coil, Applied: April 3, 
1888; U.S. Patent No..500,776, July 4, 1893. 

William Riley Pope, of New York, N.Y., Assignor to the 
National Electric Machine Company, of same place, 
Coin-Controlled Machine for Administering Electricity, 
Applied: August 13, 1892; U.S. Patent No. 492,486, 
February 28, 1893. 


65 Joseph W. Hazell, of Baltimore, Maryland, Coin-Oper- 
ated Induction Coil, Applied: January 25, 1888; U.S. 
Patent No. 385,927, July 10, 1888. 


66 William H. Ashwell, of St. Louis, Missouri, Coin- 
operated Machine, Applied: November 12, 1890; U.S. 
Patent No. 452,068, May 12, 1891. 


67 Researches in United States patents, U.S. Patent Index, 
1876-1903, Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati Public 
Libraries, 1974-1980. 


68 Richard Hancock, “Remember...Way Back When We 
First Had Scales,” The Coin Machine Journal, April, 
1932. 


6° History of Chicago and Souvenir of the Liquor 
Interest, Belgravia Publishing Company, Chicago, 1893. 


7” The Lakeside Annual Directory of the City of Chicago, 
1878-1929, Chicago Public Library and Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. 


1 Edward J. Colby, of Chicago, Illinois, Coin-Controlled 
Electric Coil,Applied: October 17, 1889; U.S. Patent 
No. 445,220, January 27, 1891. 


72 Joseph G. Kearney, of San Francisco, California, Coin- 
Controlled Lifting Machine, Applied: May 26, 1888; 
US. Patent No. 397,295, February 5, 1889. 


73 Bernard Fuchter, of Syracuse, New York, Assignor to 
John Lighton, of same place, Coin-Controlled Lifting 
Machine, Applied: March 22, 1888; U.S. Patent 
397,229, February 5, 1889. 


74 Certificate of Incorporation, John Lighton Machine 
Company, Dated: October 9, 1888. Filed and Recorded: 
November 15, 1888. Department of State, State of New 
York. 


75 John Lighton, of Syracuse, New York, Coin-Con- 
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if would appear, only in underground structures. This|and carries the article over an outlet tube, through 


review is only a beginning of all the work done by the| which it falls and is delivered to the purchaser. 
American school, but it is at least suggestive of the] The purchase coin falls into an elbow tube, which is ¢ 
value of its operations. pivoted that the weight of the coin causes it to rock fop. 
ward and release a catch which prevents the horizontal 
AUTOMATIC STRENGTH TESTER AND VENDING bar from being moved, except when the coin is inserted. 
MACHINE. After releasing the catch, the coin rolls out of the tube 
The curious and novel nickel-in-the-slot- machine | into the body of the figure, from which it can be re. 
shown in the accompanying illustration has recently | covered by unlocking a door placed conveniently jy 
been patented by Mr. John Milo, of Williamsbridge, | the side of the machine. At the rear end of the bar 
New York City. As will be seen from the sectional | is formed a suitable horizontal rack, whose teeth mesh 
view, the mechanism is inclosed in a case formed to | With a pinion Which in its turn serves to operate a ver. 
represent some kind of animal, and it is so arranged tical rack. The latter rack terminates in a rod, which. 
A extending through the back of the animal, carries a 


Alavi) pointer which indicates on a graduated seale the force 
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aise of the pull. 

At the forward end of the horizontal bar are attached 
two eas, one above and the other below. The firs 
serves to Compress a stnall bellows, which is) arranged 
to produce a noise in imitation of the animalsery. The 
ilower cam depresses a rod. which starts @ music box 
concealed in the base of the machine. 

The second indicator scale and the’ vertical rod 
shown projecting from between the shoulders of the 
animal are for registering the foree of a blow. The in- 
iternal mechanisin is similar to that already described, 
ithe article beng automatically presented to the pur. 


‘chaser as before. 





that, by placing the purchase coin in a slot, aud ap- 
plying streneth in the form of a pull or a blow to the 
proper handle, the force applied will be measured upon 
a dial and the article of purchase will be automatically 
delivered to the purchaser. 

A horizontal bar extending longitudinally through 
the body terminates in a handle whieh is shaped to: released. Scientific American, March 20, 1897. 
represent the tail of the animal This is kept ii its | 
hormal position by a coil spring. At its front end it is | 
bent down and back to form a flat, horizontal plate, in 
which is cut a hole large enough to receive a package | 
of the articles to be sold. This plate slides horizoitally | 

| 
| 


beneath theend of an inclined tube, wliich is filled with | 
a supply of these packages, and when the bar is drawn | 
forward the hole is brought beneath the end of the | 
tube and receives one of the articles therefrom. Upon 
being released, the bar is drawn back by the coil spring 


A combination physical test and cigar vending machine for 
saloon placement, John Milo’s SQUEALING PIG of January 
1897 let out a howl when its tail grip was pulled with the 
results registered on a dial. Cigar drops when grip is 
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trolled Test Lifting Machine, Applied: August 20, 1888; 
USS. Patent No. 425,436, April 15, 1890. 


76 Charles F. Lipe and John Lighton, of Syracuse, New 
York, Coin-Controlled Test Lifting and Pulling Machine, 
Applied: May 23, 1889; U.S. Patent No. 425,892, April 
15, 1890. 


™ The Industrial Advance of Syracuse, New York, McK- 
inney & Issacs, Syracuse, New York, 1890. From 
Onondaga Historical Association, November 7, 1977. 


78 Ibid. 


79 John Lighton’s Lifting Machine, Ogden & Co. Latest 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of New and Rare 
Sporting Goods of Every Description, Ogden & Compa- 
ny, 185 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1899. Chicago 
Historical Society. 


80 Researches by Gerald J. Parsons, Head, Local History 
and Genealogy Department, Onondaga County Public 
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he most revealing of human 
senses is sight. It therefore 
follows that the most enter- 
taining device that can be 
created for human enjoy- 
ment would have a direct connection to 
the mind through the eyes. In effect, a 
peep into pleasure. The idea of seeing 
something for the fun of it is an old one. 
Neolithic cave paintings, Egyptian pic- 
tographs, Greek marbles and Roman 
mosaics all utilized this eye to mind 
connection, evolving from the need to 
explain religious rites and cultural 
beliefs to lauding heroic deeds and dec- 
orating the walls to enhance the sheer 
social pleasures of the Roman Bath. 
Increasingly, to tell a tale, the illustra- 
tions were animated much like a pre- 
printing comic strip. But it wasn’t 
enough to fully depict motion. The art 
of the Great Masters, while bringing 
joy, pleasure and sometimes moving 
experiences to its viewers, isn’t kinetic. 
It just sits there. The mind makes the 
motion, but your sight sees static. 
Attempts to impart motion or the 
simulation of action to art had to wait 
for the industrial age. It would take 
machinery to impart the power needed 
to provide the drive necessary to keep 
pictures moving. The arrival of photog- 
raphy in the middle of the 19th Century 
solved the art part of the problem. Pic- 
tures could be taken, they no longer 
needed to be created by hand. The con- 
cept of seeing a scene in black-and- 
white became a high tech contribution 
to culture. It offered a new way of 
looking at things. Only later, with the 





coming of film and advances in the 
chemistry of color photography, would 
the B & W view take on the role as a 
lesser mode of photographic reproduc- 
tion. When it first became available it 
was exciting, and remained so depend- 
ing on its pictorial content. The cre- 
ation of stereography further enhanced 
the allure of the photographic image. It 
looked real, providing a lifelike three- 
dimensional image in miniature and 
black and white. Yet this dual image 
was almost a sidelight invention includ- 
ed in a serious American attempt to cre- 
ate motion with photography. The year 
was 1860 in a nation divided by the 
election of Abraham Lincoln of Illinois 
as President of the United States, an 
avowed abolitionist now at the seat of 
power. Lincoln’s stand against slavery 
in the South led to an immediate reac- 
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Following the Civil War, the viewing of 
stereo photos became a favored parlor 
pastime for those who could afford it. 
The views provided a window to the 
world, much as television did ninety 
years later, and accustomed people to 
picture viewing through peep holes. 
American Artisan, Oct. 27, 1869. 
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An entire industry built up around home 
stereo viewing, from the hardware of 
viewing machines to the software of 
stereo views, equivalent to the modern 
VCR and video tapes. This American- 
made viewer is from the 1870s. Pho- 
tography by Bueschel. 
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The pay for peep idea was established by the last decade of the 19th Century. An early promoted machine was the INFORMA- 
TION SLOT MACHINE of 1891 made by the Acme Novelty Works in Detroit, Michigan. Inventor Ausalem G. Hart was later 
important in trade stimulator and vending machine development. The INFORMATION SLOT MACHINE was not a picture view- 
er but rather a fortune teller. Bueschel Collection. 


tion with the State of South Carolina 
adopting an Ordinance of Secession in 
December. In less than two months six 
seceding states would form the Confed- 
erate States of America and the nation 
was polarized. In Philadelphia, working 
in what had largely been a French and 
English lens and chemical art, a suc- 
cessful mechanical engineer, part-time 
inventor and photography buff named 
Coleman Sellers had a breakthrough 
idea. Why not take successive pictures 
of action and mount them on a drum 
that, when turned at a steady rate by a 
crank, and viewed, would simulate the 
movements photographed. Except he 
couldn’t freeze the action with his cam- 
era as the existing wet plate process 
took to long to set up, shoot, keep the 
plates wet and process. He tried any- 


way. Taking an existing idea, that of 
simulating the dimensional view of the 
human eyes by taking two pictures of 
the same subject through a lens separat- 
ed the width of the eyes, Sellers set up 
his two sons in successive static shots 
that played back as prints on the drum, 
almost looked like motion. While Cole- 
man, Jr. pretended to be a carpenter and 
the younger Horace seemed to rock in a 
chair next to him, Coleman, Sr. took the 
photos, processed, set up the next shot, 
and created a living tableau on photo- 
graphic plates. He called his device a 
KINEMATOSCOPE, creating a unique- 
ly original name based on ancient Greek 
antecedents, and got a patent on it the 
following year.’ What happened next 
was not what Sellers expected. The 
idea of implied motion was dropped 


while the notion of popular low cost 
stereoscopic photography suddenly 
boomed with the creation of a cheap, 
hand-held viewer by American author, 
Harvard professor and stereo enthusiast 
Oliver Wendall Holmes in 1859 (he 
didn’t patent his device for profit, pre- 
ferring to have it copied and shared by 
everyone). With the bombardment of 
Fort Sumpter in the harbor of 
Charleston, South Carolina, on April 
12, 1861, the War Between the States 
was underway. It quickly became the 
most photographed war in history to 
date. The Crimean War of 1855 and 
1856 between Russia on one side and 
the combined British and French on the 
other had been photographed but there 
was no way to reproduce the pictures 
for popular consumption. The interven- 


ing six or seven years changed all that. 
By commercializing stereoscopic pho- 
tography, Sellers had literally created 
the beginnings of the home entertain- 
ment industry. By the end of the war 
shocking scenes of death and destruc- 
tion were common fare for the stereo 
photographer. Those who could afford 
it had elegant home viewers to bring the 
carnage of war into their living rooms 
while the public at large saw it through 
Holmes viewers. By the late 1860s and 
early 1870s the mounted stereo cards 
had substituted scenes of travel, domes- 
tic events and comedy for the ravages of 
war, bringing the world and the diversi- 
ties of culture to most homes as viewer 
costs plummeted and inexpensively 
printed rather then photographic stereo 
cards became popular. Much like the 


availability of the VCR and cheap tapes 
and rentals a century later, the stereo 


The Ottomar Anschultz TACHYSCOPE was placed in Europe 
in the early 1890s and was exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This is the later 
ELEKTRISCHER SCHNELLSEHER model made by Siemans 
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revolution brought the outside world 
into the American home where it 
became a popular pastime and a clock 
burner of leisure time. The vogue last- 
ed for fifty years, ending with World 
War | and the beginning of the twenties 
when radio and home movies took their 
place as the primary vicarious parlor 
entertainments. 

But popular stereoscopic photogra- 
phy wasn’t Coleman Sellers’ most 
endearing contribution to society. In 
reality it was a word. By calling his 
motion simulating photographic viewer 
a KINEMATOSCOPE he named an 
entire international industry that 
wouldn’t even exist for another forty 
years. His machine name led to the 
word “‘cinema’”’. 

Picture viewing devices became the 
rage, both in homes and commercially, 
including sequenced photographic sto- 
ries, the mini- 
series of their 
day. In saloons 
and clubs, stores 
and public a- 
musement parks, 
the idea of paying 


And Halske in Berlin in 1893. A. R. Phillips Collection. 
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a fee to see took hold. But it would 
take the coming of the coin-ops in the 
1880s to create the first pay-to-play 
peep shows. Britisher Thomas Coop- 
er’s AUTOMATIC EXHIBITOR of 
April 1886 seems to have been the first, 
although the idea soon jumped the 
Atlantic Ocean. The first American 
practitioner was a woman, Clara E. Pat- 
terson, of New York City. Working the 
same month that Joseph DeVantery was 
taking over on the HAND POWER 
TEST machine in Brooklyn and Percy 
G. Williams and the Roovers brothers 
were finalizing their work on their floor 
shocker for the newly formed Automat- 
ic Battery Company, Patterson took a 
conventional non-electric, ambient light 
stereo viewer and merely added a coin- 
receiving mechanism to create her 
COIN STEREOSCOPE of February 
1888. The patent explains the simplici- 
ty of her device: “While my invention 
has particular bearing upon stereo- 
scopes as known in the market, it...is 
adapted to any and all devices in which 
a handle is to be rotated by the person 
who is to receive an equivalent for the 
money deposited. The essential fea- 





Thomas A. Edison’s assistant in his West Orange research lab- 
oratory, William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, in 1886, age 25. 
Three years later Dickson would be in charge of the KINETO- 
SCOPE project. Terry Ramsaye Estate. 
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The prototype Edison Laboratories KINETOSCOPE No. 1 of 
October 1889 utilized strips of the flexible new celluloid-type 
film made by the Kodak Company in Rochester, New York. 
W. K. L. Dickson came up with the idea of perforating the 
edges to feed the film through sprockets. The coin mechanism 
would be added to the next developmental model. Terry Ram- 


saye Estate. 


tures, broadly considered, may be enu- 
merated as a handle to operate some- 
thing, which in a stereoscope is a chain 
of pictures, a locking device...to pre- 
vent the rotation of the mechanism 
operated by the handle except when a 
coin is deposited, and devices...to auto- 
matically relock the mechanism after it 
has been given a predetermined number 
of movements by the handle.” The 
broadness of Patterson’s claims, hoping 
to lock up control of any coin-operated 
handle crank device, ultimately weren’t 
allowed, although their all-encompass- 
ing language did stall peep show devel- 
opment. An ambitious alternative, creat- 
ed by James F. Goodridge of Boston in 
the summer of 1889, flipped flat 
monochrome photographs in sequence 
by a clockwork mechanism while a 
cylinder phonograph provided a 
descriptive dialogue. “The would be 
observer has simply to deposit the prop- 
er coin in the chute and at the same time 
move the handle...permitting each pic- 
ture... of the series to be studied. At the 
same time the phonograph describes the 
same audibly.’ 

The delicate nature of these early 
coin-op peep shows prevented broad 
acceptance, and it was three years 
before any major improvement came 
along. When it did it came out of Ger- 
many in a left handed manner. St. 
Louis stove maker John Ringen, visiting 
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relatives at Frank- 
fort am/Main in 
Hessen, Ger- 
many, saw some- 
thing there that 
led to his Febru- 
ary 1892 patent 
application for a 
coin-operated 
stereo viewer that 
allowed the user 
to change pictures 
by means of hand 
held turn knobs 
on each side of 
the cabinet — 
thus avoiding the 
hand crank provi- 
sions of Patter- 
son’s patent — 
while illuminat- 
ing the scenes by 
a light bulb pow- 
ers by cry cell 
batteries and 
timed by a clock- 
work mechanism. 
He also called his 
device a COIN 
STEREOSCOPE and brought the con- 
traption back to St. Louis for production 
at his Ringen Stove Company at 508 N. 
4th Street. Had Ringen not been so daz- 
zled by his German connection and 
been more aware of other American 
developments — the celluloid roll film 
introduced in 1889 by George Eastman 
in Rochester, New York, and marketed 
under the Kodak name, for instance — 
he might have invented a lot more than 
he anticipated. In the language of Rin- 
gen’s patent: “The pictures are carried 
on brackets attached to an endless belt 
carried on three rollers (with) the whole 
belt revolved to exhibit one picture after 
another as each in turn comes in line 
with the object-glass and with the rays 
of light projected by the reflector 
behind the electric light.”** Ringen had 
vertically mounted reflective art on his 
belt. Had the belt been film, Ringen 
would have created a simulated motion 
and reel-to-reel transport, two major 
inventions to come that made fortunes 
for their creators. By 1895, both of the 
latter were standard practice in the peep 
show art, but Ringen was out of the 
business and back to making his stoves 
in a new plant at 416 North Broadway 
in St. Louis, seemingly none the worse 
for his brief but expensive stint in coin 
machines. 

Meanwhile the first of the popular 


peeps made its appearance 300 or so 
miles up river in the highly industrial- 
ized center of Rock Island, Illinois, one 
of the three cities including Moline and 
Davenport, Iowa, that surround the U.S. 
Army’s Rock Island Arsenal on an 
island in the Mississippi River. The 
arsenal, a vestige of the Civil War and 
one of the Army’s primary sources for 
rifles, guns and cannon, had made the 
area a high tech enclave, with hundreds 
of workers from the tri-cities going to 
work daily in the arsenal’s foundries 
and machine shops. This industrial base 
of skilled labor soon found expression 
in other industries in the private sector, 
and that included one of the first of the 
broad line coin machine producers in 
the country. Milton O. Griswold par- 
layed his training as a machinist and his 
friendship with Monroe Kohn, scion of 
a local family in the liquor distribution 
business, into the M. O. Griswold & 
Company at 1510 Second Avenue, 
close to the river. Kohn handled sales 
while Griswold created the machine 
ideas and supervised production. Start- 
ing in 1889 with cigar counter trade 
stimulators, by 1891 Griswold had a 
line of coin-operated games, gambling 
wheels and other bartop novelties, and 
would later opt to produce floor model 
money models. Griswold’s Nickel-in- 
the-slot-machines were sold by agents, 
recruited through advertising in The 
National Police Gazette, directed by 
Monroe Kohn and through printed cata- 
logs. Then, in the summer of 1891, the 
two partners broke with their own tradi- 
tions and attempted to get into the lucra- 
tive long-term machine leasing business 
with an advanced device known as the 
AUTOMATIC PANORAMA. It 
wasn’t that the viewer was so radically 
different from current mechanical art, 
it’s just that when it came to automatic 
coin operation, Griswold did it first. 
Griswold described it as “...a coin-con- 
trolled mechanism for picture exhibitors 
operated by hand..by any suitable 
motor...which shall present and hold 
each picture at right angles to the plane 
of vision.”” The meat of the offer was 
detailed in a small business envelope- 
size promotional folder mailed to 
saloons and other businesses, such as 
amusement museums and parks, around 
1892: “Fifty dollars ($50) for one 
hour’s work appears big pay. Would 
you like to make it? You can as well as 
others. AUTOMATIC Nickel in the 
Slot PANORAMA works by dropping a 
nickel in the slot. The machine will 


show fifteen views through a powerful 
French lens. After this is done, the 
machine is relocked by automatic 
machinery, and the views cannot be 
seen until another nickel is dropped in 
the slot. All the money taken in by the 
machine, less rental, is profit, as all they 
do is see the views for their money. We 
do not sell these PANORAMAS, but 
rent them only by the year. We no not 
place them on percentage.” Griswold 
and Kohn quickly discovered that peep 
shows required more than machine 
hardware; there was also the needed 
software of pictures. They met it with 
“the very finest that can be made. Our 
collection is the largest in the world, 
and the same has been obtained at an 
expense of many thousands of dollars. 
We have views of every place, in every 
land, of any note for scenic beauty or 
historical association. In our own coun- 
try, life and scenes from the woods of 
Maine and ‘Sugar Camps’ of Vermont, 
to the plantations of Georgia and the 
Cotton Fields and Orange Groves of 
Florida. The machine, unlike many 
nickel in the slot machines which 
depend on their novelty for patronage, 
will not grow old, as public interest is 
renewed with each change of the view. 
Ten minutes of your time each month is 
all that is required to change the views. 
This is two hours a year. Can you make 
over $50 an hour any other way?” 

But it wasn’t motion. As interest- 
ing as these views might have been 
(although it is difficult to conceive that 
a succession of still photos of a Ver- 
mont Sugar Bush or of sweaty Maine 
loggers at work would bring a lot of 
people back for more) the most exciting 
and far reaching coin machine remained 
to be invented. The full promise of the 
eye to mind connection continued to be 
unfulfilled. 

Except it already had been. Stop- 
motion pictures had been taken. It only 
became a matter of how to display 
them. Eadweard — a weird way to 
spell Edward — Muybridge, an 
English-born San Francisco photogra- 
pher, had been commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Leland Stanford of California in 
1873 to take pictures of moving horses 
to show how their feet hit the ground, 
both to make a point and win a bet. But 
they could only be shown as prints. In 
Germany in the 1880s, where much 
development work was underway at the 
Same time on photography and coin 
machines, Ottomar Anschiitz had creat- 
ed a device that flashed a light from one 
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of fellow-German Heinrich Geissler’s 
cathode ray tubes — the rapid on-and- 
off illumination could be controlled — 
through photographic plates on a wheel. 
The effect of the simulation was of 
motion. Anschiiltz saw a money mak- 
ing opportunity, created a working coin- 
operated model which he called the 
TACHYSCOPE, a monstrous and 
touchy cabinet device, and briefly prof- 
ited as examples were placed in the rail- 
road stations of Paris, Berlin and Lon- 
don. It was in one of these locations, 
presumably Paris in 1889, that the 


fie: 


TACHYSCOPE caught the attention of 
a 42 year old American who was 
already well known throughout the 
world as the Wizard of Menlo Park: 
Thomas Alva Edison. Prior to that, in 
1886, Edison had met Eadweard Muy- 
bridge, who was by then working with 
the University of Pennsylvania (and 
attending meetings at the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia where he met mov- 
ing image pioneer Coleman Sellers), 
and was shown the workings of his 
ZOOPRAXOSCOPE, a projector that 
displayed drawings made from Muy- 





The production model of Edison Manufacturing Company KINETOSCOPE of 1894 
as supplied to the Kinetoscope Company for their parlor operations. Spool banks 
controlled the tension in a endless fifty foot loop containing a single feature. Cour- 
tesy Edison National Historic Site. 
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bridge’s stop-motion photography of 
horses, other animals and the Universi- 
ty’s varsity track team. In Edison’s fer- 
tile mind, the long awaited invention 
was taking place, although it would be 
up to another man to put it all together 
and make it workable. And he did it 
alone, when Edison wasn’t around.” 
The story of Edison’s invention, 
marketing, production and placement of 
his KINETOSCOPE has been well cov- 
ered by other sources for almost a cen- 
tury. Yet all of these reports are skewed 
for the simple reason that they are 
reporting about one invention when 
they really meant another. It is true that 
the Edison KINETOSCOPE was the 
first viable motion picture machine and 
led through successive developments 
and changes in format to the creation of 
the “movies” and motion pictures, 
America’s most significant original art 
form that itself quickly led to an inter- 
national industry. But that was never 
Edison’s original intention. The KINE- 
TOSCOPE was created as a coin 
machine, and all of its support systems 
were based on that concept. It was not 
Edison that converted the nickel-in-the- 
slot idea to project films in dedicated 
theaters but others who stretched his 
ideas and forced him into ventures that 
changed the course of his inventions 
which, by virtue of his stature and 
patent control, placed Edison in the 
driver’s seat of an industry he never 
envisioned. Yet the story of the KINE- 
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Daring and leggy for its day, Annabelle-The-Dancer — Annabelle Whitford Moore 
— executes a twirling spin in Serpentine for Dickson’s KINETOGRAPH camera at 
West Orange, 1894. It made her the first darling of film, viewed through a peep 


hole. Bueschel Collection. 


TOSCOPE as a coin machine—and not 
merely as a stepping stone to something 
else—is an important historical side- 
light onto itself, and one largely ignored 
in the bigger picture of its advanced 


Thomas R. Lombard, far right, exclusive distributor of the Edison PHONOGRAPH 
through his North American Phonograph Company of New York, in his offices at the 
Edison phonograph exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 


1893. Lombard planned to exhibit a bank of Edison KINETOSCOPE machines at 


the fair, but they weren’t ready in time. Terry Ramsaye Estate. 


development. Briefly, “In 1887, 
Thomas A. Edison and his assistant, 
William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, 
began work on a combination machine 
for seeing and hearing... (and) evolved 
the KINETOGRAPH camera. This 
practical machine may, without too 
much fear of contradiction, be said to 
have inspired the construction of the 
Lumiere, Paul, Armat and K.M.C.D. 
motion picture machines, which in turn 
may be identified as the key machines 
used in helping lay the foundations of 
the vast motion picture enterprises we 
know today. From 1887 to 1894, Edi- 
son and Dickson evolved the KINETO- 
GRAPH camera; and the KINETO- 
SCOPE, a peep show machine, used to 
view the motion record pictures taken 
by the KINETOGRAPH. The years 
1894-1896 saw work on, and develop- 
ment of, a series of machines, both 
American and European, which could 
project the motion record pictures on a 
screen for many people to see at one 
time. And the years 1896-1898 saw the 
motion pictures achieve a considerable 
popularity both in the houses where 
they were projected on a screen, and in 
the parlors where they were viewed in 
peep show machines.’’” 
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The prop shop supporting Edison’s (actually Dickson’s) “Black Maria” Kinetoscope Theatre, the world’s first movie studio. 
Edison, an ardent non-smoker, didn’t want smokers in his presence, thus the ever present “No Smoking” sign. Bueschel Collec- 


tion. 


World renowned for his invention 
of the tinfoil phonograph in 1877—a 
device from the coin machine point of 
view that would ultimately evolve into 
the juke box, with coin-operated phono- 
graphs produced by Edison in his New 
Jersey shops in the 1890s — and the 
incandescent light bulb in 1879, the 
conception that would bring light to a 
darkened after sunset world, the clever 
and cupidinous Edison turned his mind 
to any and almost all things that 
promised the opportunity to turn a good 
buck. The question of what would 
come first, second, third or ever was 
based on whatever held—or even 
briefly captured—his attention while it 
displayed a ready profit potential. Edi- 
son was interested in business as much 
as he was in invention, so the competi- 


tion for the fruits of his mind was keen. 
There was always a lot going on in his 
head. For that reason Edison hired con- 
sultants, business managers, design 
assistants and others in droves to main- 
tain, manage and develop the issuance 
of his intellect. The net result was that 
others often acted in his name. In the 
case of invention this meant that the 
course and sometimes final expressions 
of an idea were often worked out by 
others with Edison, ever the boss, get- 
ting credit for the result, most often in 
the form of a patent. The significant 
other in the case of the KINETOSCOPE 
was his research assistant W.K.L. Dick- 
son, a British-born young man 13 years 
Edison’s junior. Dickson had become 
fascinated with Edison and his inven- 
tions as a teenager in England, and once 


out of school wrote to the American 
inventor offering his aid. Edison 
rebuffed him in a letter, and like a 
groupie gone to glory with a letter from 
the object of his worship—no matter 
what the content—Dickson sailed to 
America to follow his dream. Present- 
ing himself to Edison at the older man’s 
electrical equipment factory building in 
New York City in 1881, he charmed the 
American inventor, who said, “Well, 
since you have come, you’d better get 
to work.” 

After two years in the shop, Dick- 
son was advanced to manager of the 
Electrical Testing Department. In 1886, 
at age 25, Dickson was made Edison’s 
assistant in the West Orange, New Jer- 
sey research labs. His first major 
assignment was a study in electrical ore 
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smelting, with a side task, in Dickson’s 
words, “...to combine Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph with a practical zoetropic 
moving figure device,”’ an idea that 
Edison thought would complete the 
potential of the phonograph. Edison’s 
first approach was to take tiny pictures 
on a small photosensitized cylinder and 
revolve it like the phonograph to allow 
a viewer to see the action through a 
microscopic viewer. It didn’t work 
well. Edison submitted idea after idea 
to Dickson, telling him to try each one 
(with Dickson pasting each one in the 
Edison laboratory experiment record 
books where they can be seen to this 
day at the Edison National Historic Site, 
administered by the National Park Ser- 
vices, at West Orange, NJ). The scale 
was increased, taking larger pictures on 
strips of heavy celluloid, with notches 
on the edge to advance the film through 
the new camera. Except the fragile 
slabs were too short to include much 
action. Dickson improved the process 
by putting perforated holes across the 
top to feed through a sprocket, then 
added perforations at the bottom for a 
steady feed. In spite of the attention, by 
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the summer of 1889 the project was still 
at dead center. 

In one of those remarkable coinci- 
dences of fate that have synergistically 
fed invention over the years, at the very 
time that Edison and Dickson were try- 
ing to develop a camera that would pro- 
vide an extended record of motion, 
George Eastman of the Kodak Compa- 
ny in Rochester, New York, was seek- 
ing a solution to charging his idea for a 
box camera with an inexpensive yet 
durable photosensitive substrate that 
could be provided in rolls. He had used 
paper, but it often tore and didn’t pro- 
vide the picture quality he was seeking. 
Trying a myriad of approaches he hit 
upon the idea of a flexible yet thin sheet 
of a celluloid-type film, produced from 
a liquid resin spread on a flat glass, and 
then pulled off when dry. Producing 
the new Eastman Film in lengths long 
enough for his rolls, it was found the 
film could be chemically spliced for 
longer lengths. Edison heard about the 
new film and instantly knew that the 
problems of filmed motion had been 
solved. Edison quickly worked out a 
stack of instructions and asked Dickson 
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to go to Rochester, get samples, and 
learn how the new flexible film was 
shot and processed. Then, to bask in 
the glory of world attention, Thomas A. 
Edison and his young wife set sail for 
France and the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris on August 3, 1889. The Edison 
exhibit at the fair, built around the 
exciting developments in electric light- 
ing since its introduction only a decade 
earlier, was a popular exhibit, height- 
ened by the arrival of the inventor. 
While he was there Edison marvelled at 
Alexandre Gustave Eiffel’s almost 
thousand foot iron tower in the center of 
the city, considered the interest of a 
motion picture depicting a ride up its 
hydraulic elevators with scenes of Paris 
from above, and wrote home about the 
lifeless pictures hanging in European art 
museums. Meanwhile, back in West 
Orange, W.K.L. Dickson had been left 
with the final instruction “That’s it— 
we’ve got it—now work like hell.”'” 
An Edison lab purchase order to Kodak, 
dated September 2, 1889, obtained the 
first samples of the film, with Dickson 
cramming all of his inventive capability 
and practical production knowledge into 
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The toast of New York! Andrew M. Holland’s franchised Kinetoscope Parlor — the first of its kind — opened on April 14, 1894, 
eight days after the machines were delivered. It was located at 1155 Broadway, near 28th Street. Note the bust of the “Wizard” 


at front. Edison’s name and face were a draw. Courtesy Edison National Historic Site. 


THE KINETOSCOPE ON EXHIBITION. 


The early Kinetoscope Parlors had non-coin 
Viewers had to pay a cashier 25¢ for a 
ticket to view a machine controlled by an operator. 


machines. 


The Electrical World, June 16, 1894. 


the little time left to him to work out the 
details. In the process he built a special 
photographic building to take the pic- 
tures and then let Edison know he had 
something to show him when he got 
back. 

Bored with travel, and missing his 
lab, the day his ship docked two months 
later on Sunday, October 6, 1889, Edi- 
son headed straight for the shop, only to 
be startled by the new building. He 
hadn’t authorized it. Dickson was 
there, working, stammered through its 
explanation, and took the boss up into 
the attic where, in the darkness, a light 
flickered on the far wall “...when Mr. 
Dickson himself stepped out...raised 
his hat and smiled, while uttering the 
words of greeting, ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Edison, glad to see you back. I hope 
you are Satisfied with the KINETO- 
PHONOGRAPH.’” Dickson had syn- 
chronized the film with an Edison 
phonograph, making the very first 
filmed movie a talking picture. The 
older man was both pleased and prag- 
matic. How in the world would they 
ever make money on a system as deli- 
cate and open as this? Dickson had the 
answer. It would be a peep show, self 
contained in a box in which the moving 
film would advance past a lens. One 
look through the Jens convinced Edison. 
The light control was far better than the 
projected image, the entire system was 
protected, and no one could see it free. 
By putting on a coin chute it would take 
a nickel to see the action inside. Thus 
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the sprocketed film KINE- 
TOGRAPH camera and its 
companion KINETO- 
SCOPE peep show were 
born, only it would take 
another four years to com- 
mercialize the system due 
to Edison’s lack of atten- 
tion.’ 

To Edison the KINE- 
TOSCOPE was a matter of 
simple economics. Why 
show poor pictures on a 
screen or wall where all 
sorts of people who didn’t 
pay for the privilege could 
see it when hundreds to 
thousands of people would 
willingly pay in coin to see 
something no one had seen 
before. Although he had 
no prior connection to the 
embryonic coin machine 
industry, he was very 
familiar with its precepts 
based on the inordinate amount of press 
the new industry received in the Ameri- 
can scientific press. But the moment 
the KINETOSCOPE was a viable fact, 
Edison lost interest and turned his mind 
to other things, including telephone 
transmitters, the promotion of the posi- 
tive power of DC current over the safer 
AC current advocated by his former 
employee Nikola Tesla and new light- 
ing among other projects. It was up to 
Dickson to clean up the act. Sure, Edi- 
son showed the device off to visiting 
friends and business associates, but it 
never held a top priority for in his mind 
it was more toy than tool. It was also a 
shop secret. With no attempts to wrap 
up one of the “Wizard’s” greatest con- 
tributions to mankind—other projects 
were more important——its method of 
Operation was hidden from those who 
saw it. And it was that operation that 
would hold the secret to its success and 
reveal the genius of William Dickson. 
What the younger man had done was 
string an endless fifty-foot loop of posi- 
tive film back and forth over a series of 
parallel spools feeding the viewed pic- 
ture over two sprocketed wheels at the 
top under the viewer. The next step was 
to take the prototype KINETOSCOPE 
NO. 1 of October, 1889 and refine it to 
a working machine. Through trial and 
error, fitting it in among other assign- 
ments at the Edison laboratories, the 
concept was completed and application 
was made for a patent in Edison’s name 
on August 24, 1891. In its patent the 
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experimental KINETOSCOPE included 
applications and claims beyond the 
original as well as beyond the models 
that would later be produced, while at 
the same time the principles of motion 
picture photography and viewing were 
clearly explained. “The present inven- 
tion relates to apparatus for using pho- 
tographs which have been taken in rapid 
succession of an object in motion, by 
means of which a single composite pic- 
ture is seen by the eye, said picture giv- 
ing the impression that the object pho- 
tographed is in actual and natural 
motion. The film on which a large 
number of photographs of a moving 
object have been taken in such a manner 
that any two successive pictures are 
almost identical in appearance...is 
passed back and forth over rollers at the 
top and bottom of the inclosing 
case...the ends of the film being con- 
nected so that the film forms an endless 
band or belt. Above the film are suit- 
able lenses...and a sight opening 
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The second Kinetoscope Parlor opened 
in Chicago in May, 1894, on the street 
level of the Masonic Temple Building, 
built two years earlier and the tallest 
building in the world at the time. With- 
in weeks COIN KINETOSCOPE 
machines replaced the 25¢ “Universal” 
models. Bueschel Collection. 
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through which an observer can look to 
see the reproduced picture. I propose in 
some cases to use a film on which pic- 
tures have been taken stereoscopical- 
ly...in pairs side by side on the film. 
(There) is a screen on which the picture 
is projected. This screen may be white, 
or preferably, may be colored to give 
the picture the appearance of a colored 
picture; for example, if the picture 
shows sky and earth, the upper part of 
the screen may be colored blue and the 
lower part brown, and it may be other- 
wise colored for other objects. The 
reproduction of stereoscopic pho- 
tographs of moving objects gives a very 
vivid impression of movement, and the 
coloring just described adds to the real- 
istic effect.”'” Interestingly, in the 
patent application there was no attempt 
to include the possibility of an openly 
projected picture. 

The peep show patent may have 
been forced by publicity, for in spite of 
the lab’s reluctance to refer to Edison’s 
pictorial toy, the national magazine 
Harper’s Weekly blew its cover in a 2- 
page spread in the June 13, 1891 issue 
based on material obviously supplied by 
Edison himself. Patent law being what 
it was, and is, Edison only had a year to 
apply before it became public domain. 
Yet when he did and his attorneys sug- 
gested added coverage in Great Britain 
and France, Edison asked “How much 
will it cost?” They replied, “Oh, about 
$150.” “Tt isn’t worth it,” snapped Edi- 
son, and the moment passed.” It would 
be a costly mistake. But there were 
enormous financial advantages to both 
the publicity and the patent. It brought 
the KINETOSCOPE to the attention of 
a group of men willing to underwrite its 
commercial introduction, taking it out 
of Edison’s promotional hands while 
asking that he manufacture the machine 
and the motion pictures for their exclu- 
sive usage. It gave Edison the profit 
and eliminated the risks. In the par- 
lance of modern business it was an 
Evergreen deal, and Edison went for it. 
With that the motion picture machine 
moved out of the Edison Laboratories in 
West Orange to become a product of the 
Edison Manufacturing Company arm of 
the Edison Phonograph Company in the 
large plant at Orange, New Jersey. 
Except, due to its new high technology, 
it wasn’t all that easy. 

Entrepreneurs Norman Charles 
Raff and Frank R. Gammon were hardly 
Strangers to risk, with Gammon taking 
the leadership role in organizing a syn- 
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The franchised The Kinetoscope Company Parlor in Cleveland was located in the 
Arcade Building on the ground floor, starting right out with coin-ops version. The 
building still stands in the heart of Cleveland’s retail sales district. Bueschel Col- 


lection. 


dicate to introduce and profit from the 
KINETOSCOPE. By the end of 1891 
planning was well underway for the 
greatest of the world’s fairs, the 
World’s Columbian Exposition sched- 
uled for Chicago in the summer and fall 
of 1893. Who knew at the time that 
1893 would be a watershed year for the 
second of America’s severe Depres- 
sions following the Civil War, or that a 
rash of other coin machines would be 
introduced at the fair. Gammon only 
knew what he felt, and he felt great 
about the money-making possibilities of 
the KINETOSCOPE. Appointed as the 
assistant chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee of the fair, throughout 1892 
Gammon was closely associated with 
the exhibitors, and that included 
Thomas R. Lombard, of the North 
American Phonograph Company of 
New York, the exclusive American dis- 
tributors of Edison’s phonographs. 
Lombard was dedicated to giving an 
outstanding exhibit of his products at 
the fair, both to sell phonographs and 
win an award. In that light, he worked 
closely with Gammon and was soon 
waxing eloquent over something he had 
seen at the Edison Laboratories. His 
attempts at explaining motion pictures 
were feeble, but they were enough to 
excite Gammon, who later told his 
brother-in-law Norman C. Raff of Can- 
ton, Ohio. Raff had made his money as 


a banker backing the California oil 
fields, and had both disposable income 
and time. After a few meetings with 
Lombard, he too was taken with the 
opportunity. So much so, early in 1893 
he went to see Edison in East Orange. 
Could commercial models of the KINE- 
TOSCOPE be ready in time to intro- 
duce the new machine at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition four months 
hence? Why not? Perhaps it was wish- 
ful thinking on Raff’s part, or perhaps 
Edison thought it could be pulled off. 
In any event, it was W.K.L. Dickson’s 
job to do, not Edison’s. So the inventor 
and the promoter struck a deal, and The 
Kinetoscope Company was formed with 
the exclusive rights to operate and sell 
geographic franchises to others to 
exhibit the machines. Raff, Gammon 
and Lombard were its principals, with 
the offices of the new coin machine 
operating company located in Chicago 
to be close to the action. 

In a sudden flurry to try and meet 
the deadlines, with Thomas R. Lombard 
planing his exhibit space at the fair to 
hold a bank of the machines, W.K.L. 
Dickson built the world’s first motion 
picture studio to get started on film pro- 
duction. Officially called the Kineto- 
graphic Theatre, its darkened shell and 
light proofed interior was quickly nick- 
named the “Black Maria” after the 
black police paddy wagons that scoured 
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Opening on June 20, 1894 at 946 Market Street in the Baldwin Block building in San 
Francisco, Peter Bacigalupi’s Edison’s Kinetoscope, Phonograph and Graphophone 
Arcade made early use of the location definition name “Arcade.” The bank of 
KINETOSCOPE machines all carried panels saying “Edison’s latest invention THE 
KINETOSCOPE.” Note the curious ladies at the front door, watching the photogra- 
pher. The peacock on the wall added a blaze of color. Edison coin-op ear plug 
PHONOGRAPH is at left. Courtesy Edison National Historic Site. 


New York City streets looking for 
drunks and other anti-social night peo- 
ple. Slapped together in jigtime, includ- 
ing a rotating stage that turned to face 
the sun through an opened roof, the 
facility was on line February 1, 1893. 
Trained bears, dancing girls, dog acts 
and Indians ran through the studio while 
cameraman Dickson put all of them 
through their paces, coming up with 
fifty-foot films for one minute showing. 
Even Buffalo Bill emoted for Dickson’s 
camera. But over at Edison Manufac- 
turing Company in West Orange, pro- 
duction had stalled. Other projects had 
a higher priority arfd, in Edison’s own 
words, all the the bugs weren’t ironed 
out in time. When the fair opened in 
May, 1893, Raff and Lombard were left 
high and dry. They waited in vain as 
each day ticked by, and no KINETO- 
SCOPE machines were forthcoming. 
What made the situation even more 
hurtful was that the less inventive Muy- 
bridge ZOOPRAXOSCOPE and 
Ottomar Anschiitz’s TACHYSCOPE, 
the latter operating as a coin machine in 
a small booth located under a railroad 
overhead, were being exhibited on the 
grounds while the revolutionary KINE- 


TOSCOPE remained a secret invention. 
When Edison himself visited the fair at 
the end of October, soon before it 
closed (going incognito so he wouldn’t 
be recognized, and mobbed), a reporter 
in the know asked him, “Have you any 
more wonders like the phonograph in 
the experimental stage?” Edison 
replied, “No, nothing but the KINO- 
GRAPH (with the reporter not getting 
the name right) which is now almost 
perfected. It reproduces, by a rapid suc- 
cession of small photographs, every 
motion of an object. It was very hard to 
get the exact grimaces of the face or the 
clear workings of a man’s fingers play- 
ing the piano, but we perfected it at last. 
I was very anxious to have one on exhi- 
bition at the fair, but we will not have it 
in time.” When it came time to pass 
out the awards, even though committee 
member Frank Gammon had a vested 
interest in a much advanced machine, 
the Muybridge ZOOPRAXOSCOPE 
got an honorable mention with the idea 
of moving pictures all but ignored. 

It would be another year before the 
KINETOSCOPE came to market, but 
when it did it was an overnight success. 
The promise envisioned by the founders 
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of The Kinetoscope Company bore sud- 
den fruit in patience rewarded. The first 
delivery was of 10 machines, all with- 
out coin chutes. A franchise to operate 
the machines in New York City was 
sold to Holland Brothers, two Canadian 
businessmen from Ottawa, Ontario, 
who had signed on to be the eastern 
agents of The Kinetoscope Company. 
Andrew M. Holland took delivery of the 
machines on April 6, 1894 at their 
Kinetoscope Parlor at 1155 Broadway, 
near 28th Street, the first dedicated 
facility to amusement machines, thus in 
effect the first coin-op arcade. To 
heighten the excitement “The front of 
the establishment was garnished with an 
illuminated electric dragon with fiery 
eyes. That was, of course, the symbol 
stamp of Edison wizardry supreme.”'”’ 
The electrical graphics were repeated 
inside of the lavishly decorated rented 
storefront, with a bust of Edison promi- 
nently displayed at the head of two lines 
of five each KINETOSCOPE machines. 
With no coin chutes in place, the broth- 
ers made arrangements to sell 25¢ tick- 
ets to enter the parlor with onlookers 
seeing as many movies as they wanted 
to, as attendants switched the machined 
on for each viewer. With great fanfare 
and press the parlor opened a week 
later, on Saturday April 14th. It 
couldn’t have been more successful. 
For weeks thereafter, through the hot 


summer, people waited in long lines to 


get in and see Edison’s pictures that 
moved. The New York success opened 
the location floodgates. A few weeks 
later, in May, the next Kinetoscope Par- 
lor opened in Chicago on the ground 
floor level of the tallest building in the 
world. Located on the northeast corner 
of State and Randolph, across the street 
from the city’s fabled Marshall Field’s 
and Company department store, the 
Masonic Temple Building was the pride 
of the city, and a premier location. The 
first KINETOSCOPE models placed 
there were the non-coin “Universal” 
model, with a 25¢ ticket admission to 
the parlor. These were quickly replaced 
with the first of the COIN KINETO- 
SCOPE models, stand-alone nickel play 
versions, with all subsequent parlor 
models delivered as coin machines. 
The next parlor opening was in San 
Francisco on June 20, 1984, expanding 
the Edison Phonograph Parlor run by 
Peter Bacigalupi to create the “Edison’s 
Kinetoscope, Phonograph and Grapho- 
phone Arcade” (the first use of the word 
with coin machines) in the Baldwin 
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Edison inventiveness in the interest of commercialism at 
work. The Edison Manufacturing Company KINETOPHONE 
of 1895 added sound to the sights of the KINETOSCOPE peep 
show, all for a quarter. Less than 50 were made. Courtesy 


Edison National Historic Site. 


Block at 946 Market Street. This was 
followed by a Boardwalk location at 
Atlantic City on June 26th, adding 
KINETOSCOPE machines to the 
Columbia Phonograph Parlor where a 
film of the hoochie koochie dance by 
Little Egypt (a sellout Midway Plai- 
sance sideshow at Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition the year before) was the 
crowd favorite. The Kinetoscope Parlor 
was soon a nationalerage, with every 
major city and many smaller towns hav- 
ing their own facility. Cleveland had 
one on the ground floor level of its 
Arcade Building and in St. Louis the 
Edison Phonograph & Kinetoscope Par- 
lor was located at 911 Olive Street. 
Enhanced models soon made their 
appearance. An added phonograph 
option was offered late in 1894 to create 
the MUSICAL KINETOSCOPE, lead- 
ing to the development of the KINETO- 
PHONE, a sound and sight version that 
added hearing tubes to the viewer 
model. Coming out around April 1895, 
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the KINETO- 
PHONE was less 
than a raging 
success, with on- 
ly about 45 pro- 
duced, whereas 
KINETOSCOPE 
production 
reached almost a 
thousand units 
between 1894 
and 1896, with 
only a few produced after that until the 
machine was out of production in 1899. 
A long play version called the SPE- 
CIAL KINETOSCOPE “Exhibition 
Model” was created in August 1894 to 
the explicit instructions of Grey Latham 
and Enock Rector, two of the original 
switcher attendants at the first New 
York Kinetoscope Parlor at 1155 
Broadway, with the film capacity 
tripled to 150 feet in order to show a 
three minute prize fight. | Latham and 
Rector, Latham’s brother Otway and 
Rector’s friend Samuel J. Tilden, 
formed the Kinetoscope Exhibition 
Company, opened up a new parlor at 83 
Nassau with 6 of the larger machines, 
and cleaned up. 

Meanwhile the KINETOSCOPE 
was was about to burst beyond Ameri- 
can shores and go international. Acting 
as agents, Holland Brothers sold some 
machines and film to two Greek 
entrepreneurs, who promptly took them 
to England. It was the beginning of the 
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The Edison Kinetoscope Parlors came in for their fair share 
of admiration and humor. This “farmer story” cartoon was 
in a 1900 issue of Judge, a national humor magazine. 
Judge’s Library, FUNNY GRAFS, November 1900. 


British film industry. Another fran- 
chisee, Werner Brothers, picked up their 
equipment in New York and opened a 
Kinetoscope Parlor at 20 Boulevard 
Poissonuiere in Paris, France, in Octo- 
ber 1894 effectively starting French 
film. Pressure for more machines in 
England, with available American 
stocks oversold, turned the Greek pur- 
veyors to British sources for copies of 
the machines. Discussing the matter 
with Robert W. Paul, a London maker 
of scientific instruments, Paul explained 
the difficulty of reproducing patented 
goods, but promised to look into the sit- 
uation. Making the incredulous discov- 
ery that Edison hadn’t patented his 
machine in Great Britain or France, and 
that the only thing even close in British 
patent art was the German COIN 
ELECTRICAL TACHYSCOPE being 
made domestically by the Electrical 
Wonder Company since 1892, Paul 
promptly copied one of the imported 
machines and put it into production at 
his partnership firm of Acres and Paul 
in August 1894. Meeting existing 
orders, Paul kept the pirated KINETO- 
SCOPE in production, opening his own 
Kinetoscope Parlor on the exhibition 
ground in Earl’s Court, London (where 
another copy of an American amuse- 
ment device was taking shape, with the 
assembly of the enormous 1,200 pas- 
senger, 1,500 ton and 276 foot high 
Graydon Wheel designed by American 
engineer J. W. Graydon to order for a 


young Devon engineer named Walter B. 
Basset, making it a British copy of the 
world’s first Ferris Wheel, a 56 ton, 250 
foot 1,440 passenger monster built on 
the Midway Plaisance of Chicago’s 
1893 world’s fair), and started meeting 
the overflow orders from the continent 
of Europe that Edison couldn’t touch by 
virtue of cost and oversold production. 
By the spring of 1895 Acres and Paul 
had developed their own camera, to 
counter the refusal of the American 
maker to provide films for the British 
made machines, also putting them in the 
film production business. Edison’s offi- 
cial agents in England, the Continental 
Commerce Company, couldn’t stem the 
tide, with London alone having five 
Kinetoscope Parlors by the summer of 
1895, with more of them using the 
copycat models than the American orig- 
inal. Acres and Paul even made 
improvements in the KINETOSCOPE, 
almost doubling film lengths to provide 
a longer peep show for the money. Edi- 
son’s 1891 $150 error in patent judge- 
ment was costing him dearly. 

The success of the KINETO- 
SCOPE was so wide and rapid, it soon 
sowed the seeds of its own destruction. 
The public couldn’t get enough, and 
some of the exhibitors wanted more. If 
they could get a nickel for every one 
minute viewing of a KINETOSCOPE, 
why not get a nickel each from a room 
full of people that could see the same 
thing projected on a screen, or maybe 
something even longer once the film 
length restrictions of the coin machine 
cabinet were removed. It was exactly 
the opposite of Edison’s thinking, but 
an idea that was gaining a lot of support 
in spite of the inventor’s unbending atti- 
tude toward the suggestion. The pres- 
sure wasn’t just local; it was interna- 
tional. New people entered the fold as 
well as experienced hands. The move- 
ment actually started in France when 
the two Lumiere brothers, August and 
Louis, having worked in still photogra- 
phy for some years in their father’s pho- 
tographic equipment factory in Lyon, 
saw their first demonstration of the 
KINETOSCOPE in the Werner Broth- 
ers parlor in Paris. Louis, the youngest 
brother who had just reached 30, envi- 
sioned large pictures projected on a wall 
for the benefit of an audience rather 
than restricting viewing to a one-on-one 
relationship with a box. Except it didn’t 
work. Cranking the Edison-type films 
past a projecting lens blurred every- 
thing. Enlisting the aid of his older 
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The paid-for product-plug in movies isn’t a new idea. Edison wasn’t above promot- 
ing everything he could in his KINETOSCOPE films. These simulated electric street 
car interiors (also an Edison product) show car cards that plug Edison phono- 
graphs, KINETOSCOPE films and Edison molded records sold by the National 
Phonograph Company in an early film, while a later film plugs food products and S. 
Lubin of Philadelphia, an early Edison projected film distributor. Use of the names 
and logos also prevented pirating of the films. Bueschel Collection. 


brother August, two years his senior, 
the two Lumieres dove into solving the 
problems of projection. They quickly 
learned that the hand turned continuous 
movement of film as projected on a 
white panel inside the KINETOSCOPE 
wouldn’t work over longer distances. 
But a steady, intermittent speed would. 


Experimenting with shutter and projec- 
tion speeds both for their camera and 
hand crank projector, they settled on 16 
frames a second. Regarded by many as 
the very first motion picture system, 
their 16 frame speed later became the 
standard of the industry. Applying for a 
patent in France in February 1895, the 
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Lumiere brothers held the first select 
exhibition of their newly named CINE- 
MATOGRAPH at their father’s factory 
in Lyons on March 22, 1895. It is the 
generally acknowledged beginning of 
motion picture history. For almost a 
year, they cranked out their moving 
films for industrial groups and scientific 
societies across France before they ever 
considered going commercial. The 
CINEMATOGRAPH went public for 
the first time on December 28, 1895 ina 
showing at the Grand Cafe on the 
Boulevard des Capucines in Paris, and 
the citizenry of France had a new toy in 
this age of wonder, with films as excit- 
ing as a man smoking a pipe. Lumiere 
showings reached England the next 
February and the United States by the 
summer of 1896.'® 

They barely bested their competi- 
tion and in fact reached American 
shores after projected films were 
already a commercial reality. The pres- 
sure to show more to more people, 
thereby making more money, built up 
fast. Partners Grey and Otway Latham 
and Enoch Rector, making money hand 
over fist with their “Exhibition Model” 
long play SPECIAL KINETOSCOPE 
machines, imagined what they could do 
if they could show their fight films to a 
room filled with a paying crowd. So 
they decided to become inventors and 
work out a way to do it. Financed by 
the Latham family, a new venture was 
formed as the Lambda Company Inc. 
(Greek for “L’’, the first letter of the 
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Edwin Hill Amet’s laboratory in Waukegan, Illinois. After making coin-op exhibi- 
tion machines and scales, Amet got interested in projected films in July 1894 after 
seeing a KINETOSCOPE in Chicago. The high window at the left was the top of a 
tower used to hang motion picture film the height of the building to dry. Lake Coun- 


ty Museum, Lake County, Illinois. 


family name) with development cen- 
tered in the firm’s shop at 35 Frankfort 
Street. Young men about town Grey 
and Otway Latham, Broadway boule- 
vardiers at heart, fiddled with the pro- 
ject but most of the work was left up to 
Rector. The elder Latham, known as 


Edwin Hill Amet’s travelling motion picture exhibition, projecting films made in 
Waukegan on Amet’s Chicago Recording Scale Company MAGNI-SCOPE projec- 
tor, introduced in July 1897. This is the ““War Show” purporting to show the naval 
battles of Santiago, Cuba and Manila in the Spanish-American War of 1898. The 
film was faked, using models. Lake County Museum, Lake County, Illinois. 


the Professor, wanted to hedge his bets 
against failure, so he approached 
William Kennedy Laurie Dickson at 
Edison Laboratories for assistance. 
Dickson, in what had become a rare 
moment in getting Edison’s attention, 
asked his mentor if he could aid Lath- 
am. Edison said he couldn’t because 
he, Edison, was under contract to The 
Kinetoscope Company for all moving 
film developments. But Latham came 
back and offered the carrot of a one- 
quarter share in the success of the ven- 
ture. So Dickson started going to New 
York to consult on the project, only he 
acted uppity. Otway Latham was soon 
complaining to his father that Dickson 
only gave advice in French, and no one 
could understand him. And then Dick- 
son crossed the wrong man. Not at 
Lambda, but at Edison. William E. 
Gilmore, the new General Manager at 
the Edison Labs, had been spying on 
Dickson. A year to the day after start- 
ing at West Orange, on Tuesday, April 
2, 1895, Gilmore hauled Dickson into 
Edison’s office and accused him of 
duplicity in serving two masters. Edi- 
son replied, “I don’t believe a damn 
word of it!” Dickson assured him it 
wasn’t true, and said either he or 
Gilmore should leave Edison right then 
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Samuel Nafew Co., 392 Bioadvas, New York, and 167 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





THE AUTOMATIC CHICKEN. 


MADE IN GERMANY. 


A Marvelous Piece of Workmanship and a New 
Coutrolled Machines, 


that cackles andlays the faMen oy, AA» 
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Price of Machine, $50,00. : 


Departure in Coin- 


Life-like in action. 


Cackles and flaps its 
wings. 


Chicken three times 
the natural size and life. 
like imitation, being dec- 
orated with natural fea- 
thers. The chicken rests 
on a beautiful nest made 
of metal, The body of 
chicken will hold one 
hundred eggs (natural 
size. which can be filled 
with candy, gum, choco- 
lates, jewelry, bon-bons, 
or other dainties. The 
popularity of the ma- 
chine can be increased 
by putting a special prize 
inthe golden egg. These 
machines are particular- 
ly adapted to depart- 
ment, candy or notion 
stores, or wherever wom- 
en and children congre- 
gate, Will be especially 
desirable at picnics, 
church fairs, or other 
entertainments, 


Eggs, $15.00 per 1,000 
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i Hl f Noblanks. Af 
i i rewards yee 2 
{) cigars or eir 
; ) eduivalent. An 
‘i extra combina- 
é tion is also fur- 
nished with each 
machine in case 
you wish to pay 
the rewards in 
10c. cigars. Eith- 
er combination 
is guaranteed to 
net 7% or 12%c, 
for each five or 
ten cent cigar 
given. Two sets 
of combinations 
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The combination play on the bicycle is made by dropping a nickel in the slot, 
turning the lever to the right and releasing it, when both wheels will revolve for- 
ward. The rimsofthe wheels are each tabulated from 2 to 24, but not consecu- 
tively. Whenthey stop the sum of the two numbers indicated determines the 
reward, according to the list adopted as regular and which is shown on base 
between the wheels. 

DESCRIPTION:—This is a Miniature Bicycle Complete, mounted on nickel 
plated standards, The frame issolid brass. black enameled. Handle bars, cranks 
and pedals are nickel plated and the hand holds and saddle are oxidized. It has 
a full barrel hub, nickel plated and ball bearing. Cabinet is quartered oak, highly 
finished, and decorated with fancy mouldings, which adds materially to its beauty 
and finish. Dimensions of Cabinet—19 inches long, 13 inches high and 5 inches 
wide. Shipping weight 14 pounds; net weight, 11 pounds. PRICE. $15 00. 





THE HAND KINETOSCOPE, 
GREATEST, EASIEST AND QUICKEST MONEY MAKER IN THE WORLD. 


Is a moving picture machine showing each subject as if it were alive and in real life. Every move can 





be seen as plainly as if you were watching the subjects themselves. 


IT USES ANY STANDARD MAKE 


OF FILMS. The film moving mechanism does not injure the film, and the results much better than the 
$150 Electric Kinetoscope. The nickel-in-the-slot attachment is simple, and so constructed that it is 
impossible to apersie machine without a nickel. We guarantee the workmanship and material ou this 


machine to be 


rst-class throughout, and will gladly ship it C. O. D., privilege of minati i 
of $10.00 to guarantee express charges. ete oft Fes S aaicnn hotel dee or 


Place one of these machines in a store, saloon, hotel, depot or 


any public place, with a good prize fight, Midway dance, foreign street scene, bull fight, where the bull 
kills the horse, etc., and you will be surprised at the receipts,” ; eee 
If in good location will pay for itself in two weeks. 


Drop a nickel in the slot and by turning the handle or crank puts the machine in motion. 


French 


plate glass covering the entire one side of the machine, it is therefore free from any complicated elec- 
tric connections for lighting connections. 


We carry in stock a full assortment of EDISON FILMS at lowest market prices. 


$30.00 


No Battery, 


NEW HAND KINETOSCOPE., 


With Nickel-in-the-Slot Attachment. 





COMPLETE WITH EDISON FILI1, 


No Electricity. No Expense to Run. 








PARLOR VITOGRAPH 


—AND— 


Magic Lantern Combined. 


A French introduction in an instrument offering amusement and Suey ment 
to the home, delights and instructs the little ones. This machine is designed 
particularly for home entertainments, small parties, sunday schools, and can be 
used for exhibition purposes at a profit. 

Adjust the machine (full printed directions with each outfit). Turn the 
crank and watch the pleasing effect on the screen faithfully ee | the motion 
just as in life, of beautiful professional dancing, in variety. The President out for 
a drive on Pennsylvania Avenue. Fire engine on a full run, Busy scenes on 
Broadway, New York. Bathing at Newport. vores news, etc. A perennial 
source of amusement as new discs of subjects can bead ed at any time, at nominal 

rices. 
- The principal features of this Vitograph are that it is a COMPLETE MAGIC 
LANTERN, and with its new attachment, produces the LIFE-LIKE PICTURES, 
similar to those shown by the famous ‘‘Kinetoscope.”” This improved attach- 
ment places the VITOGRAPH at the head of ALL, magic lanterns. 

To use the instrument as a magic lantern, simply remove the guide plate from 
the groove on the standard and put in side-holder to hold slides, a complete magic 
lantern outfit of which is furnished with THE PARLOR VITOGRAPH. 

With each outfit we furnish six discs, covering good variety of subjects. 


PRICE, $12.00. 


Copycat Kinetoscopes became common, usually countertop models that avoided the Edison patents. This reproduction of a page 
from the Samuel Nafew Co. catalogue of 1897 shows the firm’s HAND KINETOSCOPE of 1896. Feature indicated is a thresh- 


ing scene in a western territory. Instruction panel states: “Drop nickel in slot, push button and turn crank.” Bueschel Collec- 
tion. 
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and there. Edison didn’t say a word, 
making the silent seconds seem like 
hours. So Dickson resigned.'” The 
resulting system, the Lambda PAN- 
TOPTICON, was shown to the press on 
April 21, 1895 — less than 3 weeks 
after Dickson was out of Edison — with 
its first commercial public showing on 
May 20, 1895. While it was a coura- 
geous idea it wasn’t particularly effec- 
tive. The Lathams had figured out that 
the moving film should be shot in stop 
motion, but they projected in a continu- 
ous movement, making everything 
fuzzy. So the venture failed. How 
much of the PANTOPTICON was 
Dickson’s idea is a moot point, and 
most of the work actually seemed to be 
Rector’s (who developed a film tension 
relieving idea called “the Latham loop” 
that became a basic film projector pre- 
cept for many years). Whatever their 
contributions, both Dickson and Rector 
were out of the project by the summer 
of 1895. The PANTOPTICON might 
have succeeded with more attention, but 
the idea was dropped.’ 

It was almost a year earlier that 
Edwin Hill Amet, the early coin 
machine maker, entered the field of 
motion pictures through his Electric 
Advertising Scale Company in Chicago. 
Having made a fair success with his 
POWER STATION, STEAMBOAT 
and other coin operated exhibition 
machines, as well as his electrical and 
musical coin operated scales, Amet was 
looking for something more adventur- 
ous. When he viewed his first KINE- 
TOSCOPE machine at a Kinetoscope 
Parlor in Chicago, he found it. The 
experience began in July 1894 when 
“*’..these cabinet peep show machines 
appeared here in...a small store on Ran- 
dolph Street and Clark Street in the 
Ashland Block (that) was opened in 
which ten of these KINETOSCOPES 
with their motion pictures line one side 
of the room and on the opposite side of 
the same room were 12 phonograph 
machines. Both the picture machines 
and the phonograph were operated by a 
nickel in a slot. Up here in Waukegan 
there lived a man named E. H. Amet. 
He had heard about the picture 
machines that Mr. Edison was putting 
out. He investigated and came to the 
conclusion that the same method Edison 
had adopted of glueing your eyes to an 
opening at the top of the box and view- 
ing a tiny picture in motion, while fasci- 
nating, was all wrong. He has another 
idea, and that was to build a machine 
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= KOSTER & BIAL’S MUSIC HALL 3 


Thirty-fourth Street, Herald Square. 


KOSTER, BIAL & €0., + = « ° Proprietors 


ALBERT RIAL, - ° - Sole Manager. 
W. A. McConnell, ° - - - Business Manager. 


Week Commencing Monday Evening, April 20, 1896. 





Evenings, 8:15 Saturday Matinee, 2:15 


THIS PROGRAMME is subject to- alterations 


at the discretion of the management. 
1 OVERTURE, ‘‘Masaniello,” Auber 


LL TT ce EEE ane nee ape eee 


2 WM. OLSCHANSKY 


The Russian Clown 


3 CORA CASELLI 


Eccentric Da Dancer. 


& THE THREE DELEVINES 


In their original act ‘Satanic Gambols” 


5 PAULINETTL and PICO 


The Athletic Gymnast and Gymnastic Comedian. 





os 








MONS. and MME. 


6 DUCREUX-CERALDUC 


French Duettists, 


7 THE BROTHERS HORN 


Assisted by MISS CHARLOTTE HALLETT 
“London Life.” 


ee es ae ee ee 


THOMAS A. “A. EDISON'S: LATEST » MARVEL 


' THE VITASCOPE, 


Presenting se'ections from the following: 





‘Sea Waves,” “Umbrella Dance,” “The Barber Shop,” “Burlesque 


Boxing,” ‘“Monrve Doctrine,” “A Boxing Bout,” ‘Venice, 
showing Gondolas,” “Kaiser Wilhelm, reviewing his troops,” 
“skirt Dance,” “Butterfly Dance,” ‘*The Bar Room,” 


“Cuba Libre.” 


INTERMISSION 10 MINUTES. 


IN THE GRAND PROMENADE 
Dr. Leo Sommer’s Blue Hungarian Band 


ee 


Programme continued on next page. 
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The printed program passed out at Koster & Bial’s Music Hall the night of Thurs- 
day, April 23, 1896 when Armat’s VITASCOPE — under Edison’s name — had its 
first public showing. KINETOSCOPE films, both original American made and scab 
English examples, were projected. Bueschel Collection. 


for projecting the pictures of the film 
upon the wall or upon a white sheet. 
Without losing any time, he proceeded 
to construct such a machine. By using a 
simple well-known intermittent device 
called by mechanics a dog movement, 
he made rapid progress and more than 
half completed the projecting machine 
when the usual thing happened - he 
was in need of money to complete the 
apparatus.”""' The man that explained 
this process of invention was George K. 
Spoor, of Waukegan, Illinois, a Lake 
Michigan port city 50 miles north of 
Chicago, where Amet lived. Speaking 
to the Waukegan Chamber of Com- 
merce 50 years after the event, Spoor 
went on to explain his role in bringing 
the Amet system to the market. “At this 
time, I was the manager of your local 
Opera House in partnership with that 
beloved old man, Samuel Cone. I had 
just finished counting up the night’s 
receipts for a comedy show that was 
playing there that night when a man 
stepped up to the box office and asked 
for me. I responded and this man 
explained to me that he was building a 
machine for projecting motion pictures. 
I was interested and asked him what he 
expected of me. He said that he needed 
money to finish the machine and that if 
I would furnish the money, he would 
give me a half interest in the venture. I 
said ‘How much would it take?’ to 
which he replied, ‘I don’t know but if 
you will give me $25 now so that I can 
go ahead, whatever more is needed you 
can give me later.’ I gave him the 
money and thought I was in the Moving 
Picture business. Without delay, Mr. 
Amet went ahead at full speed and dur- 
ing the last of August 1894 the projector 
was finished. In the meantime, I had 
secured from the man who operated the 
slot machine pictures in Chicago two of 
the films that were used in his 
machines. With the projector finished 
and two films in hand, we set the 
machine up in a building just north of 
the foot of Madison Street hill, the 
home of the Chicago Scale Works. 
After the demonstration that night, there 
was not much sleep for any of us who 
had seen the demonstration. 

“The very next day, I went to visit 
the man with the slot machine pictures 
in Chicago and prevailed upon him to 
sell me 10 more of his discarded pic- 
tures. I paid him $4 each for them. 
Then I preceded to get out advertising 
matter for the Great Moving Picture 
Show at the Opera House at 10-20-30 
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cents duration of one week. Now the 
complete running time of these pictures 
was about one minute each. But Amet 
constructed a spool bank and by 
cementing the ends of each picture 
together, we had the picture in the form 
of a continuous belt. And when the pic- 
ture was once placed into the mecha- 
nism of the projector, we just kept on 
running it over and over 7 or 8 times 
which seemed to be alright with the 
audience. In between the pictures, 
when they were being changed, we 
played a phonograph record and in this 
manner we managed to grind out a two 
hour show. It went over big. Our gross 
for the 6 days was $400. We then 
moved the same show to Kenosha 
where we took in nearly $700 more. 
Now we had a bank roll. There were no 
more dates played at this time. Mr. 
Amet had decided to call the projector 
the Amet MAGNI-SCOPE. He also 
concluded that the big money to be 
made was in building these projectors 
and selling them to travelling show 
men. It became necessary to build cam- 
eras, printing machines and perforating 
machines. Soon the theatrical papers 
were carrying advertisements to show- 
men offering a machine and pictures. 
They came from all over the country by 
the hundreds and most of them had to 
wait from one to three months to 
acquire their equipment. The pictures 
that were made _ during this 
period...were all in lengths of about 
two or three minutes each. In each 
exhibition, the program would consist 
of numerous and various subjects. 
Waukegan had an up-and-going picture 
business. This went on for about 4 
years, from late 1894 until early 1898. 
About the year 1900, Mr. Amet arrived 
at the conclusion that the moving pic- 
ture business was just about over. He 
called me up one day and informed me 
that he had sold out all equipment, neg- 
atives, et cetera to a Philadelphia con- 
cern by the name of Williams, Brown & 
Earle for $10,000 and was through. I 
expected a share of the sale price. 
When I inquired about it I was told that 
I was not a partner. Don’t let anyone 
try and tell you that the first moving 
pictures were not shown on a screen in 
Waukegan. They were, for I had some- 
thing to do with it.”"” 

What Amet had done, working 
alone, was beat everyone else to the 
punch, making and marketing movies 
months before the Lumiere brothers in 
France or any subsequent American 
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efforts. Yet this pioneer achievement 
was all but lost to history as were 
Amet’s earlier coin machine activities. 
The main reason for this gaffe in 
acknowledgement seems to lie in the 
patent record, the source from which 
most industrial history flows. In the 
case of non-patented art any conclu- 
sions to be drawn by restricting the 
study to issued patents will unfairly tilt 
the results. It wasn’t until June 10, 
1897 that the first successful papers 
were filed on a advanced model of the 
Amet camera, and even then they were 
issued to Nicolay Nelson of Waukegan 
(the man that Amet had sold a half 
share to about a year after he had 
promised it to Spoor) without naming 
Amet, although they were assigned to 
Amet’s Chicago Recording Scale Com- 
pany.'* More than likely Amet had 
filed for earlier patents but didn’t get 
them. A search of the applications for 
1894 and 1895 will probable reveal 
their existence and finally and correctly 
date the beginnings of the projection 
motion picture industry in the United 
States. Whatever the date, Amet’s con- 
tributions were enormous. He con- 
tributed reel-to-reel film transport (an 
invention that might have made Edi- 
son’s KINETOSCOPE considerably 
smaller and much more reliable), :inter- 
mittent filming and projection and, sim- 
ply, the movie screen. “The great 
weight of evidence indicates that 
Amet’s projector was the first machine 
to reproduce filmed scenes on a wall or 
large screen of any type. This projec- 
tion of the moving picture made a group 
audience possible and, therefore, gave 
birth to the movies as an entertainment 
industry. Amet also made practical the 
principle of spacing separate pictures on 
the film, in order that the illusion given 
by the passing film was not blurred. 
Before this innovation the ‘moving’ pic- 
tures tended to run into one another 
before the viewer’s eyes.”' For all that 
technology it was the entertainment 
value, often on the far soft side of 
pornography, that captured audiences. 
As the test market movie audiences, 
Waukeganites and Chicagoans alike 
were the first to be treated to the new 
images; “Many old residents remember 
the days when it wasn’t considered 
quite the thing to do to look into an Edi- 
son peep show, or go to see an Amet- 
Spoor movie. “The men folks would 
come back from a trip to Chicago and 
look positively wicked as they whis- 
pered to a friend of theirs that they had 
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seen one of those new movie pictures in 
the Big City,’ one elderly lady said.’ 
For the first time in history men could 
watch young women move in the pri- 
vate confines of a box or darkened the- 
atre, something that could not previous- 
ly be done in polite society. 

While Amet developed and contin- 
ued to refine his equipment, George 
Spoor learned how to become a movie 
producer. After splitting with Amet, 
Spoor teamed up with G.M. Anderson 
to open up the first major movie studio 
in the industry. Taking their last initials 
they called it “S” and “A”, making the 
name Essanay Studios. Some sources 
have erroneously ascribed the “A” to 
Amet, or even Max Aronson, the star of 
the first feature film The Great Train 
Robbery. They discovered Charlie 
Chaplin and Colleen Moore, made Wal- 
lace Beery a star, and even shot some 
bathing beauty films with Beery’s 
young wife, a part-time extra named 
Gloria Swanson. Spoor hired a young 
Don Bell to work around the shop, a 
later founder of the camera firm of Bell 
& Howell, and also ran the Spoor chain 
of 120 movie theaters in the Chicago 
area, later producing a stereo film for 
RKO in 1929 under his own patented 
system. But all that is another story 
worthy of its own book. 

Thomas A. Edison himself was 
coming under pressure to produce a 
movie projection system. Norman Raff 
and Frank Gammon of The Kinetoscope 
Company were the instigators. Some- 
what miffed over Edison’s deal with the 
Kinetoscope Exhibition Company for 
the longer play machine, and getting 
requests from their franchisees across 
the country for an Edison machine that 
would project films for a larger crowd, 
Raff got an audience with Edison and 
presented their request for a PROJECT- 
ING KINETOSCOPE. Edison couldn’t 
be less interested and in fact rebuffed 
him by saying, “If we make this screen 
machine that you are asking for, it will 
spoil everything. We are making these 
peep show machines and selling a lot of 
them at a good profit (Note: The Edi- 
son Phonograph Company was getting 
$200 for each machine at the time). If 
we put out a screen machine there will 
be a use for maybe about 10 of them in 
the whole United States. With that 
many screen machines you could show 
the pictures to everybody in the country 
— and then it would be done. Let’s not 
kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg." To add insult to injury Edison 
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then gave Raff and Gammon exactly 
what they didn’t need; another coin 
machine. It was the KINETOPHONE, 
a pet Edison project in which he mar- 
ried the “useful” phonograph with the 
“toy” picture machine. Like many suc- 
cessful coin machine manufacturers for 
a hundred years hence Edison wouldn’t 
sanction any threat against a hit 
machine and, while he had his some- 
what exclusive distributor’s sanction, he 
shoved another machine down their 
throats to keep what they had. In 
essence, Edison was a true coin 
machine man, protecting his market 
while debasing any development out of 
his established field. 

But Raff and Gammon and their 
associate Thomas R. Lombard of the 
North American Phonograph Company 
would have none of it. Angered by Edi- 
son’s intransigence, their halfhearted 
attempt to promote the KINETO- 
PHONE at the end of 1894 all but 
doomed the product. Pegged at a hefty 
$350 per machine, only a few of them 
made it to the nation’s Kinetoscope Par- 
lors. Trapped in an exclusive agree- 
ment for their distribution, the Edison 
Phonograph Company made a stab at 
subterfuge to create an overseas market 
for the machine. Only they got sued. 
Lombard and his North American 
Phonograph Company sued both 
“’.. Thomas A. Edison and the Edison 
Phonograph Company...to restrain the 
defendants from selling KINETO- 
PHONES in foreign countries. The 
complaining company holds an assign- 
ment from Edison of all foreign rights 
for the sale and use of the PHONO- 
GRAPH, with the exception when it is 
used in connection with toys, dolls, etc. 
They allege that Edison has infringed 
on the right by combining the PHONO- 
GRAPH and KINETOSCOPE under the 
name of KINETOPHONE, and placing 
it in the foreign market. The defense 
holds that the KINETOPHONE is a 
toy.”"'’ Armed with a sufficiently 
strong moral position, and a solid belief 
in their need for a projecting machine, 
Raff and Gammon finally prevailed. 
Edison, albeit unenthusiastically, quiet- 
ly assigned the project to a KINETO- 
SCOPE mechanical underling named 
Charles H. Kayser and, to get Raff and 
Gammon off his back, he sent Kayser to 
work under Edison’s payroll in the 
offices of The Kinetoscope Company in 
New York, where a large room next to 
the firm’s foyer in the modern Postal 
Telegraph Building was set aside as the 


development lab. Neglectfully (perhaps 
purposefully, so Kayser wouldn’t get 
much help), Edison didn’t tell W.K.L. 
Dickson what he was doing. When 
Dickson found out early in 1895 he 
silently fumed while feeling betrayed 
(This event may have been a major con- 
tributing factor to his association with 
the ill-fated Lambda Company Inc. and 
the hapless PANTOPTICON) and did 
precisely what Edison was trying to 
accomplish. He cut Kayser off from 
any of his prior work. By April, 1895 
Dickson was out of Edison and Kayser 
wasn’t getting anywhere with his exper- 
iments at The Kinetoscope Company.'” 

Meanwhile, an interesting thing 
was happening. Thomas Armat, a 
Washington, D.C. real estate broker, 
science buff and part-time inventor, was 
working out the first outstandingly suc- 
cessful American movie projector. As 
with many of these projects, its genesis 
was at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893. Armat had 
gone to the fair with his brother J. 
Hunter Armat. Poking around the 
grounds, they found the small 
TACHYSCOPE booth under the Illinois 
Central railroad tracks, each dropping a 
nickel in the machine to see the show, a 
circus elephant going through its act. 
Young Tom remarked, “If you could 
connect that up with a magic lantern, it 
would make quite a show.” Somewhat 
over a year later he would make a simi- 
lar observation, only this time it would 
lead to action. In October, 1894, after 
his old friend H.A. Tabb — also an 
acquaintance of Raff and Gammon, and 
aware of Kayser’s fruitless work at The 
Kinetoscope Company — extolled the 
merits of the KINETOSCOPE, Armat 
replied, “I don’t see much in a peep 
hole machine like that. But I'll tell you 
there would be a big field for a machine 
that would put the pictures on a screen 
like the stereopticon.” Tabb noted that 
even the great Edison had tried that, and 
had so far failed (an unfair assessment, 
as Edison really wasn’t interested). 
That did it for Armat. He enrolled in 
the Bliss School of Electricity in D.C. 
where, in a stroke of fate, he met anoth- 
er young man with precisely the same 
goal: Charles Francis Jenkins, a native 
of Richmond, Indiana, who was in 
Washington working in the Treasury 
Department. Jenkins had seen the 
KINETOSCOPE in a Columbia Phono- 
graph Company parlor on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and, with the complicity of its 
manager E.F. Murphy (who, in later 
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Getting ahead of the story. With the later formation of the Motion Picture Patents Company, separating movies from arcades 
and freezing out independent producers, a happy Thomas A. Edison — looking downward, in center and once again in control of 
the industry — is joined by the other insiders. Among them are early arcade projection pioneers George Kleine of the Kleine 
Optical Company of Chicago (behind Edison), Professor Siegmund Lubin of S. Lubin in Philadelphia (at Edison’s left side), the 
inventive Harry Norton Marvin of Biograph (right center, facing Edison) and J. Stuart Blacton of Vitagraph (second from right). 


Bueschel Collection. 


years, was the lab chief for Universal 
Pictures), made a duplicate with an 
improved lighting system which they 
had out on location by November, 
thereby leading the way to dozens of 
other imitators of the Edison machine. 
Like Armat, Jenkins saw projection as 
the profitable way to show moving pic- 
tures. So the two men teamed up, only 
to get frustrated as a Jenkins idea called 
the PHANTOSCOPE didn’t work out. 
By the middle of 1895 a direction pro- 
posed by Armat was followed. Armat’s 
basic concept — that each frame should 
be lighted and projected for a longer 
time then a brief period of darkness and 
frame changing — finally provided the 
solution. The test was made in August, 
projecting a strip of Edison KINETO- 
SCOPE film and providing the best 
motion picture to date on a screen, 


although both men were totally unaware 
of other work in the field. With success 
at hand, 3 of the projectors were built 
that August. Armat and Jenkins dis- 
played their system (rather unsuccess- 
fully; people were afraid of the dark- 
ened room) at an exposition at Atlanta 
in September and split as partners in 
October after Jenkins tried to claim the 
machine as his sole invention. In 
November, through his friend Tabb, 
Armat contacted Raff and Gammon by 
wire, offering his projection system to 
the Kinetoscope Company. Before the 
year was out an agreement was in the 
works and the Kinetoscope Company 
was in the projection business. One 
problem. What were they going to do 
about their exclusive agreements with 
Edison? What followed was both 
unusual and almost unreal, and would 


lead to the ultimate break between coin 
machines and projected movies while 
the one industry begat the other."” 

Not wishing to lose their connec- 
tion with the valuable Edison name, The 
Kinetoscope Company proposed that 
the Edison Manufacturing Company 
could produce the machine under 
license so that Raff and Gammon would 
continue to use Edison equipment while 
everybody prospered. Edison bought 
the idea, and by March, 1896 the newly 
named Armat VITASCOPE was in pro- 
duction at Orange, New Jersey. That 
quirk of business led the press and the 
public to believe that Edison had 
invented a motion picture projector (it 
would be many years before Thomas 
Armat received due credit) and project- 
ed films would soon become an adjunct 
to many of the Kinetoscope Parlors 
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across the country. The “Edison” 
VITASCOPE had its public unveiling at 
the popular Koster & Bials’ Music Hall 
on 34th Street at Herald Square near 
Broadway the evening of Thursday, 
April 23, 1896, at the time the center of 
New York City’s night life (and later 
the site of Macy’s department store), 
with projection of Edison KINETO- 
SCOPE films through an Edison pro- 
duced Armat machine onto a large 20- 
foot screen surrounded by an overpow- 
ering gilded golden frame. Thomas 
Armat was in the projection booth — 
itself a new idea — along with a newly 
hired Edison employee named Edwin 
Stanton Porter (who went on to career 
as a travelling projectionist, holding 
shows in tents while he introduced him- 
self as “Thomas A. Edison, Jr.,”’ then 
later became one of the movie indus- 
try’s first great feature film producers) 
with both men nursing every sprocket 
notch of film through the VITASCOPE. 
The showing was an enormous success, 
with top-hatted viewers in the front row 
ready to break and run when films of a 
pounding surf were shown. Filmdom 
was launched, months before the 
Lumieres arrived from France, months 
after Edward H. Amet was showing his 
films to paying customers at the Opera 
House in Waukegan, Illinois and only a 
few months after Robert W. Paul of 
Acres And Paul of London, England, 
had successfully demonstrated his own 
indigenous ANIMATOGRAPH projec- 
tor (that exciting seascape footage at the 
VITASCOPE showing was, in fact, 
Paul’s) to start the British movie indus- 
try. 

Acceptance was rapid, at home and 
abroad. In Los Angeles a fairly recent 
Kinetoscope Parlor owner named 
Thomas L. Tally (who would become a 
multi-millionaire in the twenties as Hol- 
lywood’s leading movie distributor) 
opened up his new, Phonograph And 
Vitascope Parlor at 311 S. Spring Street 
in Los Angeles in August, 1896 while 
other parlor operators scurried around to 
once again rebuild their facilities to 
allow a partitioned seating area for pro- 
jected films. While true movie history 
doesn’t really begin until after the turn 
of the century and the beginning of sto- 
ried feature films, the Nickelodeons and 
movie theaters of the future had their 
birth in rows of wooden chairs set up to 
see pictures while other paying cus- 
tomers in the parlor weighed them- 
selves, listened to a phonograph through 
ear tubes, peered at peep shows and, 
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where they were available, hit a punch- 
ing bag, all activated by the dropping of 
acoin. It was Tally, in 1902, who final- 
ly disposed of his coin machines and 
filled his whole store front location with 
seats for viewing projected films in his 
10¢ “Electric Theatre,” swiftly and 
inexorably separating coin machine 
arcades from movie theaters. From that 
point forward they each have their own 
histories.’”° 


°1 The Coleman Sellers sequence was largely built up by 
data in the chapter “From Aristotle to Philadelphia, Pa,”: 
Terry Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights, a history of 
the motion picture, Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 
1926 and from other directory and chronological 
researches. 
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*3James F. Goodridge, of Boston, Massachusetts, Coin- 
Operated Picture Exhibitor, Applied July 16, 1889; U.S. 
Patent No.431,049, July 1, 1890. 


94 John Ringen, of St. Louis, Missouri, Coin-Controlled 
Stereoscope, Applied: February 12, 1892; U.S. Patent 
No. 485,567, November 1, 1892. 


95 Milton Oliver Griswold, of Rock Island, Illinois, Coin- 
Controlled Picture or Surface Exhibitor, Applied: May 
14, 1891; U.S. Patent No. 472,704, April 12, 1892. 


°6 Catalogue, Latest Nickel in the Slot Machines, M. O. 
Griswold & Co., Rock Island, Illinois, Circa 1892. 
Bueschel Collection. 


97 Ibid. 


8 Much of this brief history of the origins of motion pic- 
“ture machines and their inventors came from data in the 
_ “Muybridge in Myth and Murder’”’and “In the House of 


the Wizard” chapters of Terry Ramsaye’s A Million and 
One Nights, Simon and Schuster, Inc. New York, 1926 
plus researches in the United States Patents, U.S. Patents 
Index, 1876-1903 and Valerie-Anne Giscard d’Estaing, 
The World Almanac Book of Inventions, Ballantine 
Books, New York, 1985. 


99 Joseph H. North, The Early Development of the Motion 
Picture 1887-1909, A Thesis presented to the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Cornell University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, September, 1949, First publica- 
tion in book form, Dissertations on Film Series, The 
Arno Press Cinema Program, Arno Press, A New York 
Times Company, New York, 1973. 


100 Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights. 
101 Jhid. 


102 The quote is taken from Ramsaye, A Million and One 
Nights, with the inventive scenario created from data in 
this source; Joseph H. North, The Early Development of 
The Motion Picture 1887-1909; and entries in The 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 


103 Thid. 

104 Thomas A. Edison, of Llewellyn Park, New Jersey, 
Apparatus for Exhibiting Photographs of Moving 
Objects, Applied August 24, 1891; U.S. Patent No. 
493,426, March 14, 1893. 


105 The quotes are from Ramsaye, A Million and One 
Nights. 


106 “Mir. Edison Wants To Fly”, Albany Tribune, Novem- 


ber 3, 1983. From Edison National Historic Site, Nation- 
al Park Service, West Orange, New Jersey, provided by 
Mary B. Bowling, Archivist/Acting Supervisory Museum 
Curator, December 21, 1988. 


107 Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights. 


108 Details of the Lumiere story were taken from Joseph 
H. North, The Early Development of the Motion Picture 
1887-1909, Arno Press, New York, 1973, which covers 
and quotes five original sources on the subject. 


109 Much of this story came from data in Ramsaye, A 
Million and One Nights, as did the Edison quote. 


110 Ibid. 


1George K. Spoors George Spoor’s Memorandum, 
Speech given at Waukegan Chamber of Commerce, May 
10, 1944. Lake County Museum of History, Lake Coun- 
ty, Illinois. 


112 Thid. 


113 Nicolay Nelson, of Waukegan, Illinois, Assignor to 
Himself and the Chicago Recording Scale Company, of 
same place, Kinetographic Camera, Applied: June 10, 
1897; U.S. Patent No. 594,094, November 23, 1897. 


114 Allen Smith, “Waukegan Inventor — Amet was a 
Movie Pioneer,” The Waukegan News - Sun, Wednesday, 
July 15, 1958. 


115 “Waukegan Birthplace of Movies; First Projector Was 
Produced Here,” The Waukegan Post, (no date), 1939. 


116 Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights. 


117 “An Effort to Prevent Edison from Selling Kineto- 
phones in Foreign Lands,” The New York Times, June 20, 
1895. 


118 Much of this story came from data in Ramsaye, A 
Million and One Nights, although most of the interpreta- 
tions are by the authors. 
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he coming of the KINETO- 

SCOPE created a peep show 

boom. But unless you 

signed up with Raff and 

Gammon you couldn’t get 
the machines. That left the door wide 
open for other copycat makers and a 
wide variety of other approaches to pic- 
torial presentations. The year after the 
KINETOSCOPE made its coin-op 
appearance, Milton O. Griswold of 
Rock Island, Illinois, was back with 
another viewer called THE AUTO- 
SCOPE, utilizing the firm’s no longer 
as significant picture library. A more 
exciting development was the first truly 
successful commercialization of the 
coin operated stereo viewer. The maker 
was William Reeves of New Haven, 
Connecticut, working in the largest city 
in the state which was already a coin 
machine capital with cigar venders, 
trade stimulators and gambling 
machines being produced there for up to 
a decade by as many makers. Reeves 
solved the problem of viewing by elec- 
trically back lighting transparencies 
rather than bouncing ambient or artifi- 
cial light off of reflective art as earlier 
machines had done. He called his 
machine the STEREO-COSMORAMA 
and proceeded to set up national distri- 
bution along the lines of the representa- 
tion established by The Kinetoscope 
Company, a marketing tactic that would 
remain as the most enduring mark of the 
Edison participation in coin machines. 
Under the name of the Stereo-Cosmora- 
ma Company (Note: An early use of the 
promotional “rama” appendage to an 


active word so overused in the 1950s), 
located at 158 Whalley Avenue, Reeves 
soon had representation in most major 
cities, including the M. Kollman Com- 
pany in San Francisco, a Peter Baci- 
galupi competitor, selling the entire 
length of the Pacific Coast from Cali- 
fornia through Oregon and Washington. 
These machines did as much as any- 
thing else to stimulate gold fever once 
the Klondike Gold Rush was on in 
1897, showing’ stereos of the trek to the 
gold fields and the mining to eager 
onlookers in ‘the peep parlors, saloon 
and steamship dock locations of the 
Pacific coast. Reeves refined his 
machine in 1897, and described its 
workings in its patent: “This invention 
relates to coin-controlled apparatus for 
the exhibition of transparencies, the 
light for which is presented on the 
opposite side of the view or slide from 
the eyes of the spectator, the transparen- 
cies being mounted on an endless rotary 
band or series of sections operated by 
clock mechanism under control of a 
coin deposited in the usual slot or chute. 
The invention consists in certain 
improvements in the mechanism for 
rotating and adjusting the band, regis- 
tering the deposit of the coin, making 
and breaking connection of the electric 
light used to exhibit the transparencies, 
and other features... '’ The Machine 
remained in production and use into the 
early 1900s, with its name changed to 
the COSMORAMA and the company 
name becoming The National Cosmora- 
ma Company — with the word “Photo- 
graphic” inserted at the beginning in 


later years to qualify its field — while 
everything remained at the same loca- 
tion. 

While these alternate approaches to 
the peep show carved out their market 
in niches it would be left up to a com- 
pletely new idea to sweep the market, 
and in doing so correspondingly sweep 
Edison’s KINETOSCOPE out of the 
industry. In a strange quirk of fate the 
same man that created the KINETO- 
SCOPE would create the new competi- 
tor, yet in a replay of history once again 
he didn’t get the credit. When William 
Kennedy Laurie Dickson so abruptly 
left Edison’s employ in April, 1895 he 
was in his early thirties, and the most 
experienced man in motion picture pho- 
tography and display in the world. Yet 
he had no job. His disaffection with the 
Lathams and the Lambda Company Inc. 
had left him at loose ends. But as is so 
often the case in forced decisions, it 
may have been the best thing that ever 
happened to him. His role at Edison 
had been diminishing day by day, and 
his removal from the Lambda situation 
pulled him out of a losing proposition. 
Suddenly he was a free agent and, to his 
advantage, he made a new connection 
that solidly made him a coin machine 
man. 

In point of fact, Dickson’s associa- 
tion with his new partners went back to 
his days at Edison Laboratories. With 
his mentor Thomas Edison removing 
himself from active interest in motion 
pictures in order to concentrate on 
power, lighting and mining, Dickson 
was left to his own devices. And he had 
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A giant step forward for the peep show, the Reeves Manufacturing Company 
STEREO-COSMORAMA of February 1897 was the first truly successful coin-oper- 
ated stereo viewer. The machine was made in New Haven, Connecticut, a major 
coin machine producing center in the 1890s. Distribution was by the Stereo-Cos- 


morama Company. U.S. Patent Office. 


many. One, which intrigued him a great 
deal, was the concept of flipping 
sequential pictures formed into a book- 
let to create the simulation of motion as 


each slightly changed illustration came 
and went. One of the people he showed 
his idea to was Harry Norton Marvin of 
Canastota, in upstate New York. Mar- 


vin was a familiar figure around the 
Edison Laboratories as he was working 
with the Wizard himself on the develop- 
ment of an electrically powered mining 
drill. After Dickson and Marvin first 
met in the Edison testing plant in New 
York City in 1887 they soon formed a 
friendship that would last for decades, 
with the two men sharing ideas and 
experiences. In 1894 Dickson wrote to 
Harry Marvin at the latter’s Marvin 
Electric Drill Company in Canastota to 
explain the process of his new action 
viewer. Both men recognized that 
Dickson’s clever gadget was a different 
way to display photographic action. 
Due primarily to Dickson’s close asso- 
ciation with Edison and the KINETO- 
SCOPE it was decided that any Dickson 
connection to whatever became of the 
approach — Marvin gave it the name 
MUTOSCOPE (meaning changing pic- 
ture viewer) — should be secreted to 
avoid any future legal problems or 
charges of conflict of interest. Edison, 
everybody knew, would sue at the drop 
of a hat if he felt his inventions, no mat- 
ter how peripheral his interest, or his 
good name were challenged. Marvin 
fiddled briefly with the idea, and then 
passed it to his friend Herman Casler, a 
27 year old who would become his fac- 
tory superintendent at Marvin Electric 
Drill and his chief machine designer. 
Casler had sharpened his mechanical 
engineering skills as an electric rock 
drill designer and draftsman at General 
Electric Company’s Schenectady works 
where he started in 1893. Casler was 
also an inventor in his own right and 
was applying for patents on products as 
diverse as toys and still camera shutters, 
and getting them. Before that he had 
apprenticed to his cousin Charles E. 
Lipe of Syracuse, New York, for five 
years, no doubt working on the design 
details of the coin operated lifting 
machines that Lipe had developed for 
the John Lighton Machine Company. 
This made the young Casler an old hand 
in a new art, that of practical amuse- 
ment coin operated machines.’ 

Taking off from where Dickson left 
off, both Marvin and Casler came up 
with a series of approaches to display 
the “Mutoscope” pictures, from a bound 
wheel of photos turned by a crank to 
hand held and boxed views that flipped 
the pictures by wheels and shuttles, 
bracketing the art by getting patents on 
all of them. First applying for a patent 
on November 21, 1894, while he was 
still a draftsman at General Electric at 
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The quartet responsible for the invention, development, production and marketing of 
the MUTOSCOPE, and the four members of the K.M.C.D. Syndicate. Left to right 
are Harry Norton Marvin, sitting, the Canastota, New York, industrialist who gave 
the machine its name; William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, standing, who had the idea 
for MUTOSCOPE motion; Herman Casler, standing, the developmental engineer 
and inventor who worked for Marvin and got the credit for the machine’s creation; 
and Elias Bernard Koopman, sitting, the financier who put the marketing package 
together. The photo was taken on Sunday, September 22, 1895, on the lawn at 
Casler’s home in Canastota on the occasion of the filming of the firsts MUTOSCOPE 
featurette. K.M.C.D. stood for Koopman, Marvin, Casler and Dickson, the four syn- 
dicate members ranked by their importance to the venture. Terry Ramsaye Estate. 





By description, the MUTOSCOPE 
MODEL C “Oak Mutoscope” is a 
“box-like machine” with “...photo- 
graphic prints... attached by one end to 
a wooden spool.” Fittings are polished 
brass. Photo by Bueschel. 





matter of months, Marvin and Casler 
were soon working together. In Octo- 


Syracuse, Herman Casler submitted the 
first of the Mutoscope patents. In a 
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ber 1895 they formed the American 
Mutoscope Company in New York City 
to exploit their new amusement device 
once they knew the first patent was 
coming through, with both men apply- 
ing for a total of three more patent 
approaches on November 14, 1895, get- 
ting patents on all four approaches 
stretched out from November 5, 1895 to 
November 15, 1898. Then, to cover 
their bets, Casler applied for a British 
patent on his first approach on July 30, 
1985 followed by other major European 
countries.'’” The following February 
Casler had a camera to take the larger 
stop action films needed by the MUTO- 
SCOPE — Marvin named it the 
MUTOGRAPH — and everything was 
in place.“ With that, W. K. L. Dickson 
was clear of any involvement — 
although he had quietly provided Casler 
with development and design help on 
the camera since he had left Edison in 
April, 1895 — and the MUTOSCOPE 
system was a design reality. 

The MUTOSCOPE differed 
markedly from the KINETOSCOPE in 
that it flipped positive photographic 
images or cards past an ambient light 
box while the Edison machine ran an 
endless loop of film between a battery 
powered light source for short focus 
projection and viewing off of a minia- 
ture white screen. That made the 
KINETOSCOPE far more complex and 
costly. Then, to get all of the image 
possible out of the reflected ambient or 
non-generated light source, the MUTO- 
SCOPE pictures were made much larger 
so the viewer got a much better peep for 
the money. But beyond the enhanced 
view, the other advantage of the 
MUTOSCOPE was its simplicity and 
movability. It would be years before 
electric models were made, whereas the 
initial wooden cabinet counter models 
— often stuck on pipe stands — were 
easy to pick up and move anywhere as 
long as there was light. While the pic- 
ture process was Dickson’s, the coin 
process was pure Casler, already the 
veteran of a decade of coin machine 
design. The time had come to cash in, 
and to do so Harry Marvin and Herman 
Casler became partners in their newly 
formed Marvin and Casler Company, 
formed in Canastota in 1896, both to 
manufacture the MUTOSCOPE under 
contract to its operating company, as 
well as make other coin machines of 
Casler’s design. This union led to pro- 
duction of the MUTOSCOPE Models A 
through D and later models from 1894 
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Offshore MUTOSCOPE production by the Mutoscope And Biograph Syndicate, Ltd. 
of London, England was similar to the American “Oak Mutoscope.” Close up 
shows use of the French Mutoscope and Biograph Company coin chute of the Gau- 
ment mechanism on a British machine. Bob Klepner (Australia) Collection. 





to 1899 and beyond, the highly popular 
Casler NAME PLATE MACHINE, first 
produced in 1901, and an arcade and 
saloon staple, the ingenious Casler all 
mechanical PALM READER that gave 


the player a printed character reading 
based on the contours of the hand, first 
introduced in April 1905. By the early 
1900s, and into the 1920s, the Marvin 
and Casler firm was one of the leading 





The early MUTOSCOPE MODEL A 
was in a wooden case and utilized 
ambient light from the top and side to 
illuminate the moving image, its speed 
controlled by a front crank. Scientific 
American, April 17, 1897. 


suppliers of arcade machines with a 
direct historical link back to the original 
JOHN LIGHTON TEST LIFTING 
MACHINE of 1888. In 1912, with the 
unexplained disappearance of Harry 
Marvin, Hermann Casler took over with 
firm until he sold it in 1923. Casler was 
also involved in other business in town, 
including consulting with Remington- 
Rand Corporation on the photographic 
preservation of office records, and final- 
ly he met his maker in his adopted 
home town of Canastota on Thursday, 
July 29, 1939, a month before Germany 
signed its infamous nonaggression pact 
with the Soviet Union and less than six 
weeks before the coming of World War 
2. To his dying day, and since, Casler 
has been credited as the inventor of the 
MUTOSCOPE, yet it is in large mea- 
sure Dickson’s machine. What Casler 
did contribute was the BIOGRAPH, a 
motion picture projection system that 
rivaled the Armat and Edison systems 
(which led to a rash of lawsuits!) that 
was in effect an outgrowth of his 
MUTOSCOPE experience. 

Marvin’s contributions also cannot 
be underrated, for he was the man that 
quickly grasped the promise of the sys- 
tem, and economically made it happen. 
Yet, after a distinguished career in 
invention and manufacturing and four 
years after MUTOSCOPE production 
ceased at Marvin and Casler, in the 
spring of 1912, he never showed up at 
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W.K.L. Dickson, standing on box, shoots the THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS train with Herman Casler’s MUTOSCOPE camera 
for projection on the AMERICAN BIOGRAPH. At its first showing on October, 12, 1896 at Hammerstein’s Olympia Music Hall 
in New York City, people screamed. Scientific American, April 17, 1897. 
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The instant mass popularity of the MUTOSCOPE created a whole industry, with production by the Marvin and Casler Company 
in Canastota, New York and half a dozen other subcontractors by 1900. This is the film drying and retouching room, circa 1896, 
wooden MUTOSCOPE MODEL A on pipe stand in foreground. Scientific American, April 17, 1897. 
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Harry Marvin and Herman Casler were missing from the first British showing of the AMERICAN BIOGRAPH on the event of the 
appointment of Edward, the Prince of Wales, as the Great Master of the Order of the Cross of the Bath, St. James Palace, Tues- 
day, July 21, 1897. On hand were money-man E. B. Koopman, who would soon set up Mutoscope And Biograph companies in 
England, France, The Netherlands and Germany, and W.K.L. Dickson, who had returned to his roots. Bueschel Collection. 


the shop again, nor was he ever found. 
It was said he went down with the 
TITANIC the night of Monday, April 
15, 1912, and local people remembered 
the fact. Except his name was never 
identified on any of the ships passenger 
lists. His disappearance remains a mys- 
tery.!5 

While the patenting and production 
of the MUTOSCOPE was left to Harry 
Marvin and Hermann Casler, the fund- 
ing and placement of the machines was 
a different story entirely. It would take 
a lot of money to get the project started 
and put it over, and Harry Norton Mar- 
vin, a promoter at heart, knew that full 
well. Then there was Dickson’s contri- 
bution to consider. Harry needed an 
angel. He found it — or the beginnings 
of the financial connections — in a 


chance meeting with his friend Elias 
Bernard — everyone called him E.B. — 
Koopman, a New York Boulevardier, 
who had a novelty manufacturing and 
marketing firm called the Magic Intro- 
duction Company, located at 841 
Broadway. Koopman’s recommenda- 
tion was to come up with a syndicate 
that provided a four way split after a 
return on investor’s money. That gave 
the money men something to invest in 
while it provided for the participants. 
Thus, the K. M. C. D. (Koopman, Mar- 
vin, Casler and Dickson) Syndicate was 
created, and on September 22, 1895 all 
four men met for the first time at 
Casler’s ample Queen Ann style home 
in Canastota on the occasion of shoot- 
ing their first MUTOSCOPE commer- 
cial film, a boxing match. An attempt 


had been made to utilize Edison films 
— many originally shot by Dickson — 
to make prints for the MUTOSCOPE. 
But Edison vehemently rejected the 
idea, once again leaving Dickson to his 
own devices. Every time that hap- 
pened, Dickson created something new. 
In this case, it was the standardization 
of MUTOSCOPE pictures at 
2-3/4” x 2”, shot at 30 images a second 
rather than Edison’s jumpy 16. That 
alone improved the MUTOSCOPE pic- 
ture to the point that by the end of 1895, 
with the initial machines out on lease, 
Edison dropped his KINETOSCOPE 
price from $200 to $70, telling The 
Kinetoscope Company to sell at $100. 
But the picture was in the peep, so to 
speak. By the end of 1896, the KINE- 
TOSCOPE was old hat and the MUTO- 


Money Money In Mutoscopes. 


There is good ig | in an 
amusement parlor in any 
good sized town. 


Why Not Go Into 
Business For 
Youself ? 


Let us know how much you 
are prepared to invest, and 
bel will submit a proposi- 
r on. 


” AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE 
& BIOGRAPH CO., 





ANNA HELD. 
Copyright, 1901, by 841 BROADWAY, NewYork. 


Later just known as the “Mutoscope 
Lady,” the diminutive French comedi- 
enne Anna Held, the Toast of Broad- 
way, posed for MUTOSCOPE promo- 
tion in 1901. In the beginning, her 
name was included in American Muto- 
scope & Biograph Company advertising 
and later dropped. New York Clipper, 
February 8, 1902. 


SCOPE was on the rise, to endure to the 
present day if only in nostalgia arcades 
in major theme parks. By the early 
1900s Marvin and Casler had a boom- 
ing manufacturing business in MUTO- 
SCOPE machines, Dickson had gone 
back to England and later France to live 
in comfort and E. B. Koopman had 
established and was managing the 
British MUTOSCOPE and Biograph 
Company at 18 and 19 Great Windmill 
Street at Piccadilly Circus in London, 
soon to set up indigenous MUTO- 
SCOPE firms in Amsterdam, Paris, 
Berlin and elsewhere. First starting out 
largely with his own money, as produc- 
tion and franchise demands increased 
Koopman turned the money matters 
over to other financiers including Chan- 
ning F. Meek of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and American Ball Nozzle Compa- 
ny and LeRoy W. Baldwin of the 
Empire Trust Company, a financial pro- 
fessional who had come up through the 
coin machine ranks as the young man 
picked by Percival Everitt back in 1885 
to run his American scale operation, 
with Baldwin later forming the National 
Weighing Machine Company franchise 
operation which he sold out to become 
an investment banker.’ They all 
shared in the spoils of what would 
become the most successful arcade 
machine ever made in terms of 
endurance and cash flow, with pennies, 
nickels, dimes and quarters filling 
MUTOSCOPE cash boxes for almost a 
hundred years. 


THE MUTOSCOPE MAKES ITS MARK 
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The drum-shaped American Auto-Machine AUTO-MACHINE of 1897 gave a bar- 
room peep show presentation of 15 backlighted glass showgirl slides. Clockwise 
from top left: Yolanda Wallace in typical showgirl tights; Grace Pierpont gets racy 
with an exposed leg in striped stockings; cigarette puffing showgirl suggests 


“You've come a long way, Baby;” 


and Mme. Fearnlie exposes about as good as it 


gets. Surprisingly, the Naughty Nineties were prudish. Frank Zygmunt/Robert Fer- 


guson. 


In its classic format, “The Muto- 
scope was a box-like machine, about the 
size of a cabinet Victrola, with a peep- 
hole in front modeled on the stereo- 
scope, with a crank handle in the side. 
If you wanted to see the picture you 
dropped a cent, or a nickel, as the case 
might be, into the slot, glued your eyes 
to the peep-hole, and turned the crank. 
The pictures were enlarged photograph- 


ic prints made from a moving picture 
film separated and attached by one end 
to a wooden spool. The loose ends of 
the picture flipped over a sort of lug so 
that each picture was exposed to the eye 
for a fraction of a second, and the effect 
of motion was given pretty much as in 
the case of a film running past the pro- 
jection machine shutter. 

“Each Mutoscope was surmounted 
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This circular is intended as a 


Special Notice. full and complete answer to your 


letter asking for perticulars of our new business. 


OW {0 flake a Lange Income. 


$150. to $800. Weekly — Clear Profit, 


Positively no risk whatever. You handle your own money 
AND HAVE BANK SECURITY FOR EVERY DOLLAR. 








Experience entirely Unnecessary. No canvassing OI Peddling. 
THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL, Business also suitable for Ladies. 





Some men cannot sell gold dollars for twenty-five cents 
each. Such men (or women) will fail at anything, no matter 
what it is. We do not wish to-waste our time with triflers of 
this kind. We address ourselves to the workers. If you really 
desire a very remunerative business and are willing to work 
and use the same ‘‘hustle” and energy that you would to 
succeed in any other vocation, then read ¢his circular care- 
fully, for it describes an absolutely sure and safe business for 
men (or women) who have a little capital and moderate 
brains and energy. 

No GREAT WEALTH is required; only a few hundreds or 
thousands of dollars; no superhuman energy or toil, or ex- 
traordinary brain capacity is demanded. It-.is a business in 
which good, honest, fair working plodders can do beter than 
in any other business on earth, and that, too, with really no 
risk; while brilliant individuals can be sure of taking extra- 


ordinary receipts and enormous profits. 


NOW TO EXPLAIN. 


We are manufacturing and putting on the market ‘‘ NickeL 
IN THE SLor”’ and other automatic machines, mechanical nov- 





Address all communications and have all money orders payable to 


The American Auto-Machine Co., 131 Liberty St., New York City. 


The sales booklet offered by The American Auto-Machine Company of New York 
City in ads in The National Police Gazette and The Billboard circa 1899 and 1900 
described the firm’s peep show line, including the ARTOSCOPE, METAL CASED 
ARTOSCOPE, AUTO-RAMA and PHOTO-RAMA. A major MUTOSCOPE competi- 
tor at first, the superiority of the advanced cast iron models of Casler’s machines 
soon put American Auto-Machine out of business. Bueschel Collection. 


by a sign supposed to be descriptive of 
the picture behind the peep-hole. The 
titles were made a suggestive as possi- 
ble and if anything presumed to be sex- 
ually exciting could be found in one of 
the pictures in the reel, it was enlarged 
and pasted on the sign. The suggestive- 
ness in the signs was the only immoral 
feature in the picture. The height of 
wickedness in the picture was reached 
when the girls in them showed about 


half as much of their stockings as is 
customary in the prevalent street display 
today.””””’ 

There is a postscript to the MUTO- 
SCOPE story, and it relates to the 
development of the modern motion pic- 
ture industry , itself a business right on 
the edge of technological change that 
will finally take it away from its 
mechanically sprocketed film and light 
projected origins. Just as the creation of 


Edison’s KINETOSCOPE inevitably 
led to projected films, the development 
of the MUTOSCOPE led in the same 
direction. But there was a difference. 
Where the Armat VITASCOPE and 
other Edison-derived approaches sup- 
planted the KINETOSCOPE coin 
machine, making it disappear into the 
mists of time, the American Mutoscope 
Company added projection to its offer- 
ings while it maintained production and 
leasing of both forms of amusement, 
ultimately changing its company name 
to reflect its expanded corporate mis- 
sion. While Dickson may have started 
the firm down the track of projection, it 
was Casler that carried it there, putting 
his personal imprint one every improve- 
ment and change of direction. Although 
his name is almost lost to motion pic- 
ture history, without him there would 
have been no modern movies or, for 
that matter, feature film videotapes. 

It was natural that the K.M.C.D. 
Syndicate would add film projection to 
its inventory of exploitable ideas, for 
they had W.K.L. Dickson in tow, him- 
self eager to avenge his treatment at 
Edison Laboratories by the most effec- 
tive means at his disposal; by beating 
them. So projection became a 
K.M.C.D. project with Dickson work- 
ing behind the scenes with Casler. 
Rumors of this alliance were enough to 
shake the industry and may have been a 
contributing factor to Edison’s accep- 
tance of the Armat VITASCOPE for 
production and display under his name. 
Meanwhile Casler, himself highly 
knowledgeable in the field of film, shut- 
ters and mechanical systems — proba- 
bly more so than Dickson — was taken 
direction from Dickson while he added 
his own intelligence. The result was an 
entirely different approach to film pro- 
jection based on staying away from 
anything that remotely resembled Edi- 
son’s or Armat’s work — Dickson’s 
knowledge in the field made that possi- 
ble — while solving the many problems 
of showing films on a screen across a 
room. The new projector was complet- 
ed and running by the summer of 1896, 
after the introduction of the Edison- 
made VITASCOPE and just as the 
French Lumiere brothers had brought 
their CINEMATOGRAPH to American 
shores. Suddenly it was a crowded 
field. But the K.M.C.D. Syndicate had 
something the others didn’t: good 
financing, with enough money to let 
Dickson and Casler aggressively pursue 
their ideas. Casler named the projector 


the AMERICAN BIOGRAPH, refining 
its mechanical drives, while Dickson 
went out and took pictures, including 
head on shots of THE EMPIRE STATE 
EXPRESS coming your way, the New 
York Central’s crack train between New 
York City and upstate Buffalo. The 
premier showing was at Hammerstein’s 
Olympia Music Hall in New York City 
— it later became a movie palace called 
Loew’s New York — the night of 
Wednesday, October 12, 1896, less than 
6 months after the Edison VITASCOPE 
introduction. The reviews bore out the 
promise of the system; “Several 
machines for the throwing of moving 
pictures have been shown here, but the 
new BIOGRAPH, for all its horrible 
name, is the best of all of them. The 
audience want fairly frantic over pic- 
tures thrown on a screen...notably one 
of the Empire State Express rounding a 
curve, which was one of the best if not 
the very best moving picture that has 
yet been exhibited here.’ If audiences 
were ill at ease at the surf breaking 
along the shore in the VITASCOPE 
film the previous April at the directly 
competitive Koster & Bials Music Hall, 
they were screaming and yelling as 
THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS bore 
down on them as the house orchestra 
stepped up the volume and the beat. An 
outstanding success, the AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPH led the firm to change its 
name to the American Mutoscope and 
Biograph Company in 1899 and, once 
the MUTOSCOPE population had satu- 
rated the country it not the world and 
went out of production in 1908, became 
merely the Biograph Company, the 
leading equipment and film producer in 
the country. Among its stars, both in 
production and performing, were D. W. 
Griffith, Michael (called “Mack’’) Sen- 
nett, Wallace Beery, Charlie Chaplin 
and Gloria Swanson from Essanay Stu- 
dios in Chicago; Mable Normand, Ben 
Turpin, “Fatty” Arbuckle, Charlie 
Chase, Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd, 
Bebe Daniels, “Little Mary” Pickford 
and many others that later established 
the name and fame of Hollywood. It 
wasn’t until Edison, Armat and Bio- 
graph buried their legal hatchets some 
years later that movie equipment and 
production techniques were standard- 
ized and motion pictures took their 
place as more than an amusement to 
become a Serious art form and major 
industry. 

While the AMERICAN BIO- 
GRAPH and its improved projection 
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An early effort all but lost to movie history was the ANIMATOGRAPH filming of a 
dramatization of Hattie Nevada’s song “The Letter Edged in Black” by the Kansas 
City Talking Machine Company in the summer of 1898. Bueschel Collection. 


showman’s equipment went one way, 
the MUTOSCOPE went another 
through a successive line of machine 
development, from the “Oak Muto- 
scope” wooden boxes utilizing outside 
light to the sophisticated electrified cast 
iron and white metal “Iron,” 
“Clamshell” and “Iron Horse’’ machines 
of the late 1890s and early 1900s. The 
show business connections of the Amer- 
ican Mutoscope and Biograph Company 
accrued to the promotional advantage of 
the machine, with the diminutive and 
lovely French comedienne and Broad- 


way favorite Anna Held being used in 
MUTOSCOPE advertising in 1902 and 
for some time thereafter, herself a star 
in at least three AMERICAN BIO- 
GRAPH projection films.” Her amply 
endowed and elegant figure graced 
MUTOSCOPE literature unnamed for 
years to become generically known as 
the “Mutoscope Lady.” For all of their 
concentration on projection films, the 
cash cow of the firm was still the peep 
show. “The larger part of the income of 
the Biograph Company came from the 
leasing of MUTOSCOPES to conces- 
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THE PROFESSION. 





HATTIE: NEVADA 





APPRECIATES THE KINDNESS OF THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION IN MAKING SUCH GENERAL USE OF 





application. 


THE PROFESSION. 


“MY FATHER WAS AS 


‘THE LETTER EDGED IN BLACK.” The Pathetic Song. 

4 SAILOR ON THE MAINE.” The Popular War Song. 

- ON THE OLD MISSOURI SHORE.” The Ballad Hit of the venta y: 

| WHILE THE LEAVES CAME DRIFTING DOWN.” The Great Waltz Song. 
“IM JUST AN OLD VAGABOND.” The Story of a 
“LL COME BACK WHEN THE HAWTHORNE BLOOMS AGAIN. ” The Touching Love Song. 

“JUST THE PICTURE OF A GIRL I USED TO KNOW,” A Sentimental Ballad 

, SHE’LL NEVER LIVE TO LOVE ANOTHER COON.” “Hot Rag-Time Coon Song, by Claude Melnotte. 
‘SUMMER TIME IN DIXIE.” A Negro Melody. 


Aud extends to them her best wishes and thanks individually. 


Mother’s Love 


Will be pleased to send Professional Copies and Orchestrations on 


KANSAS CITY TALKING MACHINE CO., Publishers, Kansas City, Mo. 





Hattie Nevada, actually Mrs. Frank H. Woodbury, wife of the founder of the Kansas City Talking Machine Company, was a pop- 
ular maudlin song writer of the Gay Nineties. Silent dramatizations of her songs were shown in the firm’s nickel PEEPOSCOPE 
peep shows, introduced in 1899. The New York Clipper, Oct. 21. 1899. 


sionaires in amusement parks, and were 
known as Penny Arcades, the largest 
and most prosperous of the latter being 
located on the south side of Union 
Square, just west of Broadway, in a 
large store room which formerly had 
been the home of the Kandy Kitchen, 
then largest of moderate priced restau- 
rants in New York. One of the partners 
in this arcade was Mr. Mark, who sub- 
sequently became quite prominent in 
the motion picture business and built 
the Strand Theatre, on Broadway near 
47th Street.”"° The pressures of com- 
petitive equipment, sold directly to 
operators as well as the location, ulti- 
mately ended the golden days of leas- 
ing, with a mad scramble taking place 
in the decade before World War 1 in 
which the leases collapsed and the 
machines were called back to be refur- 
bished and sold back to the operators. 
Only moderately successful in this ven- 
ture, the parent firm was left with an 
unused inventory of equipment while 
the buying operators spread the usage 
and fame of the MUTOSCOPE far 
beyond its original range, its popularity 
remaining undiminished for years. A 
generation later, well into the 1920s, 
“Only a half hour’s ride from the hum- 
ming studios of Hollywood and Culver 
City, where the movies march on to 
their appointed future with a great blare 
of publicity, there is a place where time 
has stopped and where one may see the 
film industry in its swaddling clothes, 
naively offering to the passerby ‘Pic- 
tures that Move!’ for a penny. It is in 


the penny arcades of Main Street, Los 
Angeles, where Jim Jefferies is still 
heavyweight champion of the world and 
where, on the picture postcards of a 
bygone area, Gloria Swanson still wears 
the bathing suit of her beach comedy 
days. Here, in machines called Muto- 
scopes, is the great Jefferies-Sharkey 
fight of November, 1899. Filmed by 
the old Biograph Company in New 
York, it still feeds the gaze of the ring 
fan willing to put a penny in the slot and 
turn the crank. Here Jack Dempsey is 
yet an unknown; of his victory over 
Willard no hint has penetrated this bid- 
ing place of the past. 

“And here, if one has a good mem- 
ory for faces seen on the nickelodeon 
screen almost a score of years ago, one 
may recognize other features still famil- 
iar, and perhaps even famous in film- 
dom. In his early association with Bio- 
graph, the man who later directed The 
Birth of a Nation earned a modest living 
directing these quaint Mutoscope pic- 
tures which one sees by peering into a 
hollow contraption of metal. If one is 
not afraid of being seen in these penny 
arcades, and one searches long enough, 
it is even possible to find somewhere 
the Mutoscope in which Mark Griffith 
acted. And after a few hours spent 
among the Mutoscopes of the penny 
arcades, the men who, like Griffith, 
took these crude and customarily scan- 
dalous one-minute comedy affairs and 
out of them, step by step, lifted motion 
pictures to their present plane.’’’' One 
still can. 


The arrival of the MUTOSCOPE 
dramatically changed the public’s per- 
ception of coin machines, taking them 
out of the bars and back rooms of rail- 
road and steamship stations, making 
them a viable and profitable business 
endeavor to run in amusement parks 
and dedicated arcades. This new loca- 
tion success also bred peep show com- 
petition — a lot of it — at home and 
abroad. The newcomers didn’t see 
themselves as long term business propo- 
sitions — often they were rip offs to 
begin with — so they ignored the idea 
of leasing and the establishment of large 
film libraries. They sold direct, they 
changed the pattern and, in the process, 
introduced rapid obsolescence. The 
boom years of coin machines were 
about to begin. 

The pick up of peep shows hap- 
pened in England as fast as it occurred 
in the United States. In Birmingham, 
England, the firm of Canova and 
Thompson — with Vincent Canova 
already an established exhibition 
machine maker — came out with their 
highly successful CANOVASCOPE in 
1898, gaining major placements with 
the moving picture device. The British 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company had 
its own evolution, ultimately selling out 
to the Interchangeable Automatic 
Machine Company of Islington, the 
firm becoming the Interchangeable 
Automatic Machine and Cinematograph 
(add a “y” and you have cinematogra- 
phy!) Goan with its own CINE- 
MATOGRAPH projector in 1900 and, 


starting in 1903, the British franchise 
for the MUTOSCOPE, producing the 
machines for local and export usage. 
But it was in the United States that 
replication ran rampant. The major 
player was the American Auto-Machine 
Company located in New York City, a 
firm more dedicated to sales to the 
rapidly expanding saloon market than 
any other. And for that their stock in 
trade was showgirl pictures. Pulchritude 
and photography were made for each 
other, and to bring this comely combi- 
nation to “The Boys” American Auto- 
Machine created a series of small bartop 
nickel viewers. Their first model, the 
AUTO-MACHINE of 1897, utilized the 
system developed by William Reeves of 
New Haven, Connecticut. 15 glass 
slides mounted in a carousel were 
advanced by a clockwork mechanism 
while a battery provided the power to 
backlight each one while it was posi- 
tioned in the viewer. Later models 
strengthened the coin system and added 
stereo views. They became major 
saloon accruements and the means that 
put them there was advertising. The 
National Police Gazette had long been 
used to sell the physical test and early 
gambling slot machines to saloons and 
barber shops since the late 1880s, with 
sporadic ads promoting the new coin 
machine products as they quickly came 
and went. The American Auto- 
Machine Company changed that by 
advertising in the Gazette, and staying 
there. Between April 1899, starting 
with their ARTOSCOPE, until May 
1900 and the AUTO-RAMA, the firm 
promoted its line of peep shows as a 
weekly advertiser in the journal. The 
early ads called the ARTOSCOPE the 
“Greatest transparent living picture 
nickeled slot machine with series of 
acts, etc.” and announced “special 
prices for the next 60 days, $22 and 
$25.” The initial ads also noted that the 
firm would be moving from its small 
quarters at 72 Fulton Street to an 
expanded facility at 131 Liberty 
Street.’* The stereo-viewing AUTO- 
RAMA, in both musical and plain mod- 
els, joined the line in late May 1899, 
quickly followed by its PHOTO-RAMA 
version. By the summer of 1899, the 
bill poster’s and amusement hustlers 
weekly paper The Billboard was added 
to the media list and pictures were being 
used in the ads with the copy next to the 
AUTO-RAMA line engraving saying 
“It will pay your rent. Our automatic 
musical slot picture machines Make 
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Price 820.00 


Adjustable Focus. 
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New, Novel, Vivid, Pleasing, 


Instructive and Entertaining. 


The Perfection of Picture Machines. 


Pennies or Nickels. 

No Noise, No Dirt, 

No Expense, 

No Batteries, No Lamps. 
Spring Motor. 


We furnish the new French transparent, 
finely colored pictures for any slot 


TICHLENG, — A980 98 0B 08 28 08 08 08 28 8 U8 


NEW YORK SLOT MACHINE CO. 


83 Nassau Street, New York.. 


The July 1899 AMERICAN PENNY ARCADE PICTURE of the New York Slot 
Machine Company was one of dozens of peep show approaches in the market at the 
turn of the century. The next few years would shake out most of the eastern copycat 


firms. The Billboard, July 1, 1899. 


Large Incomes for saloons, hotels, 
pavilions, drug stores, parks, gardens, 
etc. Send 2 stamps for 32 p. illustrated 
catalogue.”’!*? It was in the printed piece 
that the selling really got competitive, 
with American Auto-Matic Machine 
relating their machines to already suc- 
cessful equipment. “We are manufac- 
turing and putting on the market 
‘NICKEL IN THE SLOT” and other 
automatic machines, mechanical novel- 
ties, mail order specialties, etc. etc. 
Since the first introduction of automatic 
machines, their success has been simply 
phenomenal. The weighing machines 
in the United States, the Edison 
PHONOGRAPH and GRAPHO- 
PHONE, KINETOSCOPE, MUTO- 
SCOPE, etc. have all paid fabulous 
amounts and are now paying better than 
ever. The machines we have put out 
have earned for their fortunate owners 
from five to fifty dollars per week clear 
profit within a week or ten days of pur- 
chase. The AUTO-RAMA is the only 
absolutely perfect automatic moving art 
or picture gallery ever manufactured. It 
certainly completely surpasses all 
inventions of a similar nature made for 
the amusement of the public. It is pro- 
vided with a push button; by pressing 
on this button it will light up electrically 
and show one exquisite and beautifully 
illuminated picture free. This excites 
great admiration on and surprise on the 
part of the spectator, and it is almost 


certain that they will drop a nickel in 
the slot to witness the balance of the 
fascinating subjects, for twelve mar- 
velous views are shown. Please note 
that the KINETOSCOPE picture 
machines only show one picture.” 
American Auto-Machine, among 
others, put the heat on Edison and 
American Mutoscope by selling their 
machines direct, thereby putting the 
evergreen leasing deals of their larger 
competitors in jeopardy. American 
Auto-Machine also promoted an activi- 
ty that was even more destructive to 
leasing, that of championing the inde- 
pendent operator, a completely new job 
function. Their literature proposed that 
“Any bright person can make from six 
to thirty dollars a week with one 
machine, price $50 to $100. Arrange- 
ments can be made to put them in rail- 
road stations, hotels, saloons, fairs, ferry 
houses, drug stores, church festivals, 
picnics at a rental of 25 to 33-1/2 per 
cent of the takings (paid for the loca- 
tion). Each machine in any good loca- 
tion should take in from $3 to $7 per 
day or more. A man can double his 
investment every few weeks. The best 
way to make a large, steady increasing 
weekly income is to buy twenty to forty 
machines, go to any town of five to fifty 
thousand inhabitants, rent a store, place 
your machines in it and start an 
AUTORAMA Parlor (name copyright- 
ed). Put up a few illuminated picture 
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posters in the window, light it up bright- 
ly at night, and you cannot fail to do an 
enormous business. The admission is 
free, which always draws a crowd” To 
outfit such a parlor the machines listed 
at $50 for a metal cased ARTOSCOPE 
without music (the same machine that 
was lowballed at $25 in the April 1899 
advertisement), $45 for the same 
machine in an oak cabinet (the $22 
machine in the ad), $100 for the musical 
PHOTO-RAMA version and $75 for an 
AUTO-RAMA, although in actual prac- 
tice the machines cost less, typically 
$35 for the wooden ARTOSCOPE 
without a stand." 

The opening up of the peep show 
market had another effect. It began to 
move the coin machine industry west- 
ward across the country as the east lost 
its franchise on all forms of manufactur- 
ing. New industrial centers were being 
created in Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago 
and even farther west through Missouri 
and all the way to California, although 
coin machines mould finally settle in 
Detroit and Chicago, the latter ultimate- 
ly becoming known as “The Coin 
Machine Capital of the World.” But 
that was yet to come. In their first west- 
ward surge the new mechanical won- 
ders would seek out a few cities and 
dozens of towns, with the wide open 
railroad cow town of Kansas City seem- 
ingly straddling both jurisdictions. A 
rough and tumble western metropolis, 
the second city in Missouri after St. 
Louis, “KC” had a population of well 
over 100,000 up from a mere 3,500 in 
1865. Its boom town aspects mixed 
country and city and, increasingly, pro- 
vided a ready market for canned enter- 
tainment. Little wonder that a modest 
gambling goods and coin machine 
industry settled there. Among this 
august group was an entrepreneur 
named Frank H. Woodbury who, in 
1897, formed the Kansas City Talking 
Machine Company at 425 Delaware 
Street in town. In a reversal of the pro- 
cedure followed in the east, Woodbury 
started with movies first, not as a show 
but as a backdrop for a live act in dance 
halls or on opera house stages. “Motion 
pictures, believed to be the first ever 
made in Kansas City, were...filmed on 
the Woodbury’s front lawn. A new-fan- 
gled contraption called an ANIMATO- 
GRAPH was strapped to a dry goods 
box on a dray wagon and the late 
George W. Curtiss, a photographer, was 
filming a dramatization of a famous 
sentimental song of the gay nineties, 
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‘The Letter Edged in Black.’ Pictures 
of the dramatization were being made 
on the Woodbury lawn because Mrs. 
Woodbury had written the words and 
music herself under the name of Hattie 
Nevada. A popular singing evangelist 
of that period, B. Frank Butts, was the 
leading actor in the picture. Mr. Butts 
planned to go on (the) Orpheum circuit 
singing “The Letter Edged in Black’ 
from behind the scenes while his audi- 
ence watched the motion picture. The 
scenery fell down several times, but 
finally, amid much shouting and the 
suggestions of many neighbors, the 
melodrama began. The Star of July 23, 
1898 says that George Olmi sang the 
song over and over again in order to let 
the actors know when to make their 
motions. Mrs. Woodbury believes the 
film...was used on vaudeville circuits, 
with a singer behind the scenes supply- 
ing the words and music.”'* A year 
later, in 1899, Woodbury brought out 
his own coin-operated machine, a peep 
show that looked almost identical to the 
oak cabinet ARTOSCOPE which he 
called the PEEPOSCOPE. Over the 
years the machine was refined and 
improved until it disappeared just 
before World War 1, although the 
Kansas City Talking Machine Company 
remained in business as a juke box 
operator at the same address until 1938, 
managed by Woodbury’s son. 


121 William Reeves, of New Haven, Connecticut, Coin- 
Controlled Apparatus, Applied: February 8, 1897; U.S. 
Patent No. 582,685, May 18, 1897. 


122 Sequence built up from data in Ramsaye, A Million 
and One Nights, the Herman Casler entry in The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography and researches in 
the U.S. Patent Index 1876-1903, with the connection to 
Charles E. Lipe made by author Bueschel. 


123 Herman Casler, of Syracuse, New York, Mutoscope, 
Applied: November 21, 1894; U.S. Patent No. 549,309, 
November 5, 1895. 

Herman Casler, of Canastota, New York, Assignor 
to the American Mutoscope Company of New York, 
N.Y., Mutoscope, Applied: November 14, 1895; U.S. 
Patent No. 614,367, November 15, 1898. 

Harry Norton Marvin, of Canastota, New York, 
Assignor to the American Mutoscope Company, of New 
York, N.Y., Mutoscope, Applied: November 14, 1895; 
U.S. Patent No. 584,228, June 8, 1897. 

Harry Norton Marvin, of Canastota, New York, 
Assignor to the American Mutoscope Company , of New 
York, N.Y., Mutoscope, Applied: November 14, 1895; 
US. Patent No. 584,331, June 8, 1897. 

British Patent No. 14,439, A.D. 1895. Date of 
Application, 30th July, 1895 — Accepted, 21 Sept. 1895. 
Devices for Showing the Changing Postions of a Body or 
Bodies in Action, Herman Casler, of 208 Geddes Street, 
in the City of Syracuse, State of New York, U.S.A., 
Inventor. 


124 Herman Casler, Of Canastota, New York, Assignor to 
the American Mutoscope Company, of New York, N.Y., 
Kinetographic Camera, Applied: February 26, 1896; 
US. Patent No. 629,063, July 18, 1899. 


125 Data from Herman Casler entry, The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, and W.R.Cook, 
Analysis of Marvin and Casler Company Collection, 
Local History and Genealogy Department, Onondaga 
County Public Library, December 1974. 


126 Much of the background is from Ramsaye, A Million 
and One Nights plus researches by author Dick Bueschel, 
including W. R. Cook, Analysis of Marvin and Casler 
Company Collection, Onondaga County Public Library; 
Dean Mathey, Fifty Years of Wall Street with Ancedo- 
tiana, Princeton, NJ, 1966; and “First Slot Machines 
Installed at St. Johnsbury, Vt. by English Inventor”, The 
Automatic Age, July 1926. The connection to LeRoy W. 
Baldwin made by author Bueschel. 


127 Charles Austin Bates, “Sketches A Bit of Mutoscope 
History,””’taken from “First Person Singular,” appearing 
in Advertising and Selling, reprinted in The Automatic 
Age, March 1930. 


128 “A Moving Picture of McKinley. Enthusiasm at 
Olympia — Attractions at the various Other Music 
Halls,” New York Tribune, Thursday, October 13, 1896. 


129 Howard Lamarr Walls, Motion Pictures 1894-1912, 
Claimant Index, American Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company, Copyright office, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC, 1953. 


130 Charles Austin Bates, “Sketches A Bit of Mutoscope 
History,” The Automatic Age, March 1930. 


131 “History of Movie in Penny Arcade,” The Automatic 
Age, May 1926. 


132 Advertisement, The American Auto-Machine Co., 
The National Police Gazette, April 8, 1890. 


133 Advertisement, The American Auto-Machine Co., 
The Billboard, July 1, 1891. 


134 How to Make a Large Income, illustrated booklet, The 
American Auto-Machine Co., 131 Liberty St., New York 
City. Bueschel collection. 


135 Tbid. Actual prices pencilled in on back of booklet. 


136 “Movies 40 Years Ago. Kansas Citizens Recall First 
Such Photography Here,” Kansas City Times, July 23, 
1938. Also researches by Marjorie Kinney, Missouri 
Valley Room, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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ROOVERS AND ROSENFIELD 


he coin machine industry 

was growing up in spite of 

itself. What had started as a 

novelty business — making 

devices that were at once 
novel (or different), amusing, new and, 
as was often the case, short lived 
(although the description appellation 
“novelty” survived in company names 
for many years and, in the case of the 
largest producer in the industry, until 
the coming of World War 2) — was 
becoming a stable and dependable 
industry. The growth of the indepen- 
dent operator and the arrival of the dedi- 
cated parlors — the legacy of the 
KINETOSCOPE — finally allowed the 
machine producers to do some plan- 
ning. Selling machines was slowly 
moving out of the entrepreneurial luck 
and pluck marketing that had character- 
ized the early starters, turning instead 
into longer line makers that both adver- 
tised and cataloged their goods. As a 
result new companies were being 
formed, factory space was rented (or 
even built), skilled workers were trained 
(to create a coin machine elite that 
formed the bed rock of the industry for 
another fifty years) and new machine 
development proliferated. The nickel- 
in-the-slot was moving out of the novel 
and into the normal. 

The new patterns of the industry 
started in the east, with already involved 
machine makers changing their offer- 
ings and creating new affiliations. The 
Roovers brothers of Brooklyn, safely 
working with Percy G. Williams in 
1889 after development of the AUTO- 


Empty upstairs but still busy at the 
street level, the 1883 Roovers Manufac- 
turing Company building at the busy 
corner of 23rd Street and 5th Avenue in 
New York City caters to a different 
crowd almost a century after its most 
famous occupants are long gone. Pho- 
tography by Ken Rubin. 


MATIC BATTERY in 1888, decided to 
go back to their own devices and go it 
alone once again, the way they had 
started. Throughout the Williams peri- 
od, up through 1892, the Roovers broth- 
ers Alfred and Alexander, had made 
some of their own machines, including 





a COIN MICROSCOPE and a 
STRENGTH TESTING MACHINE, 
while their most clever automatons such 
as the AUTOMATIC MONKEY, 
AUTOMATIC ELEPHANT and 
AUTOMATIC DONKEY came out as 
Williams machines. The latter two for- 
tune tellers accepted the Republican and 
Democratic roles in the national elec- 
tion campaign of November 1892 in 
which a rotund Grover Cleveland re- 
took the presidency for a second time, 
having skipped one administration to 
Republican Benjamin Harrison, only to 
face the worst depression in the nation’s 
history, to date. While labor unrest and 
public demonstrations became the order 
of the day — with Coxey’s Army of 
unemployed marching on Washington 
at the end of April, 1894, and the bitter 
and bloody Pullman Strike taking place 
south of Chicago in May — the infant 
coin machine industry was maturing. 
When Percy G. Williams went off to 
pursue other novelty and public amuse- 
ment interests, the Roovers, following 
in the fame of their mechanical fortune 
tellers, became a going concern. In 
their first effort out of the box, they cre- 
ated a truly elegant and amazingly 
clever all mechanical fortune teller 
automaton called MADAME ZITA, a 
lady in a box that passed out anything 
from chocolate bars to candy or printed 
fortune stubs when encouraged with a 
coin, with ZITA shaking her head and 
moving her hands in the process. “The 
automaton first bows, inclining its head 
forward. The arm then lifts the cover, 
exposing a package upon a shelf which 
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A marvel of the coin machine maker’s art, the Roovers Brothers MADAME ZITA of May, 1895 was an all mechanical automaton 
that passed out fortunes, or could even vend chocolate bars. It was the beginning of the lady-in-a-box fortune tellers. Later for- 
tune-only models were electrified. U.S. Patent Office. 


is grasped by the hand of the arm, the 
latter moving forward for this purpose 
and closing the thumb down upon the 
package. The head, slightly inclined 
forward, follows the arm in this move- 
ment, turning upon its axis for this pur- 
pose. Having grasped the package, the 
arm moves away from the shelf, the 
head rotating in an opposite direction to 
that in which it has previously moved. 
The hand still continues to move toward 
the basket into which the package is 
dropped when reached. The head 
returns to its upright position which is 
followed by the elevation of the arm 
carrying the fingers to the mouth of the 
automaton, which are then cast outward, 
as it in the act of throwing a kiss, and 
the parts assume their normal posi- 
tion.”'*’ Over the years MADAME 
ZITA was advanced and improved, los- 
ing its vending capabilities to become a 
single-minded fortune teller, with an 
electrical model making its appearance 
as MLLE. ZITA in 1904. Meanwhile, 
an equally famous development of the 


same idea called PUSS IN BOOTS 
joined its ranks to create a pair of 
Roovers fortune tellers that survived in 
one form or another, once again 
rejoined by THE ELEPHANT and THE 
DONKEY, until the 1930s. While this 
developmental process was going on, 
the firm’s most commercially success- 
ful product got its start. Originally cre- 
ated as a coin operated amusement park 
souvenir device, the Roovers MEDAL 
STAMPER of November 1900 soon 
evolved into the highly popular NAME 
PLATE MACHINE of May 1901. 
Along the way, the firm became the 
Roovers Manufacturing Company, with 
a move to Manhattan in 1902 and a ded- 
ication to “...make, acquire, trade in, 
install, become the bailee of, use, sell 
and bail machines, tools, mechanical 
and electrical appliances, and more par- 
ticularly Die Presses or Name Plate 
Machines and Vending machines.” 
The evolution of the Rosenfield 
Manufacturing Company in New York 
City was even more typical of the line 


selling trend and the growth of arcade 
machines. William W. Rosenfield start- 
ed out as a chance machine designer 
with the pioneer Amusement Machine 
Company which had been formed at 
Jersey City in New Jersey in July 1890, 
with its offices in the lively business 
and dock area at 132 Nassau Street in 
New York City. Born in California in 
March 1867 when the gold rush of the 
49’ers and the fifties was more memory 
than motion, young William found him- 
self in New York City when the family 
returned to his mother’s birthplace. 
After the death of his German born 
father, William continued living with 
his mother and younger sister Bertha. 
Rosenfield was only 23 when the 
Amusement Machine Company was 
formed, becoming one of the founders 
of this seminal shop along with four 
financiers and the same attorney that 
handled the legal affairs of the Clawson 
Slot Machine Company in Newark, new 
Jersey. A chance-taker that was 
mechanically clever, Rosenfield already 
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ROOVERS NAME PLATE MACHINE. 


Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 


PROTECTED BY U.S. LETTERS PATENT Nos, 687,167 and 687,168. 


We are now prepared to take orders for Machines at $153 each, including aluminun 


roll for 1.400 names. 


Our new machines are furnished with numbers, 


ROOVERS MFG. CO., 10 West 23d St., New York City. 


A machine manufactured for over 30 years, the Roovers Brothers NAME PLATE 
MACHINE of May 1901 was an advanced model of the MEDAL STAMPER of 1900. A 
1902 advertisement in The New York Clipper notes it was an award winner at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, New York. The New York Clipper, February 8, 1902. 


had five years experience as a designer 
of plumbing fittings. A year later, 
William Rosenwield was President of 
the Amusement Machine Company, by 
then a highly successful producer of 
trade stimulators and automatic payout 
slot machines for saloon and other per- 
missive locations, moving the firm to 
larger offices at 587 Hudson Street on 
July 1, 1894. Two years later, when it 
seemed that the popularity of the bartop 
gambling machines had reached their 
zenith, the four remaining stockholders 
decided to take their money and get out. 
Rosenfield, who held 878 shares out of 
a possible 2,191, was the second largest 
shareholder, topped only by William H. 
Gibson, an inveterate investor in coin 
machine ventures. Seeing a great future 
in the industry, although in a different 
line of goods, Rosenfield turned right 
around and formed his own Rosenfield 
Manufacturing Company with his sister, 
taking over the offices of the prior firm. 
By the time that the Amusement 
machine Company was dissolved on 
September 16, 1896, the Rosenfield 


firm had been in operation for two 
days. 

Rosenfield kept on producing the 
gambling machines, including a direct 
rip off of the Clawson THREE JACK 
POT, followed by copies of the Paul E. 
Berger electric payout floor machines 
made in Chicago (Rosenfield called one 
of his the NEW YORK) and the THE 
KLONDIKE counter and OWL floor 
machines of the newly formed Mills 
Novelty Company in Chicago. But 
while these copycat coin-ops paid the 
rent, Rosenfield was working on his 
own brilliant ideas. By the end of 1900, 
he had “The latest novelties. Punching, 
Picture, Lung Testing, Electricity, Grip 
and Vending Machines” as the largest 
line producer of coin machines in the 
east.'“° The jewel in his crown was a 
coin operated stereo viewer that he had 
engineered in 1899, literally creating a 
new form of entertainment. “The 
PHONOGRAPH and KINETOSCOPE 
had been combined in...Rosenfield’s 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE, a 
coin cabinet in which a phonograph 
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record was co-ordinated to play while a 
series of drop pictures clicked off, and 
the patron was given a ‘talking picture’ 
he could see and hear. This idea, inci- 
dentally, was not new and can be traced 
back to the similar KINETOSCOPE, 
marketed by Edison in 1895,” although 
the Rosenfield device was far studier 
and exhibited a series of stereos illumi- 
nated by an electric light rather than the 
single sequence in motion.’ Edison 
had, in fact, made provision for the use 
of stereo images in his KINETOSCOPE 
patent, but never used them. It would 
be a few years before the Rosenfield 
machine received its proper name, 
being descriptively called the 
AUTO-STEREOSCOPE in the begin- 
ning, sold in both plain and MUSICAL 
AUTO-STEREOSCOPE models. It 
was first introduced in the late summer 
of 1899 by the Auto-Stereoscope Com- 
pany of 779 Greenwich Street in New 
York City, more than likely a separate 
marketing arm of the Rosenfield firm to 
position the new peep show apart from 
the gambling machines for which the 
firm had become known. The advertis- 
ing reflected the difference, with a dra- 
matic headline that stated, “No Law 
Can Stop Our AUTOMATIC, NICK- 
EL-IN-THE-SLOT PICTURE MA- 
CHINE,” with body copy going on to 
say that the machine illustrated in line 
art on a pedestal (and looking virtually 
identical to the oak ARTOSCOPE in 
the American Auto-Machine Company 
ad that generally appeared next to it) 
“Earns big money; never gets out of 
order. Will pay 1,000 per cent on 
investment. Hundreds in use. For 
saloons, hotels, cigar stores, resorts, etc. 
Exclusive agencies given.”'* In 
December, when the musical version 
was first advertised, a halftone cut of 
the machine was used, unmistakably 
showing the Rosenfield model while the 
word “MUSICAL” was added before 


‘ROOVERS NAME PLATE MACHINE 


NENS MODEL A Tremendous 
PRICE 870.00, 'csire Rote. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THE ROOVERS 


Success. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


Io Wrest 23d Street, 
New York City, U. S. A. 


The success of the NAME PLATE MACHINE led to larger quarters and a company name change to the Roover’s Manufacturing 
Company. This March 1904 advertisement announces the latest NAME PLATE MACHINE MODEL A version. Prices had 


dropped in half from 1902. The New York Clipper, March 26, 1904. 
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The blow will not be registered on dial until a cent is dropped in SI 
force of the blow in pounds is then indicated accurately on dial. The indicator 
remains at point punched until another cent is dropped in when it réturns to 


zero. 








William Rosenfield — also believed to be the man in the picture — took the puncher out of the bar and made it a viable arcade 
piece. The trend was started with the Rosenfield Manufacturing Company SCIENTIFIC PUNCHING MACHINE of December 


1900. The high dial let other see the results of the punch. Bueschel Collection. 





If You V Want E Everything Clean and Bright, Try 


BAR werarpoen, 


Pound box 25c. at Druggists and Dealers. 








| SLOT MACHINES. 


SLOT PUNCHING BAGS 


$25.00 Each. 


| 
| 
| 
Will Earn $10.00 Per Week. 

Biggest money making proposition 
ever offered. Can be placed everywhere. | 

ROSENFIELD MACHINE CO., | 
587 Hudson St., New York. 





Makers of all the latest Slot Machines, 


sl EE ern re IN iS ie A ARE RN A nee SIDI 

SLOT MACBINES. Get our CUT PRICES. hee 
talogue of CLUB ROOM & FAIR GROUND GOODS. Address, 

oasee @& CO..e 253 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


sarecaacesaigiea anid ci aaicacaniga pened ine Seer 
THE BANNER SIX-WAY AUTOWATIC 

SLOT MACHIINE is the 
best ever built by anyone at any price. Made only by 
McDonald Mf¢g.Co..85 Dearborn St.,.Chicago 





.o. Machine Mechanie on Automatie or 
Electric Machines wishes position with 
operator or first-class concern. Address 
Hi. Vermer, 501 Belden Avenue, Chicago. 
a EE SA REACTS SATION Cire ial 


Widely advertised as a machine that 
“Can be placed everywhere,” the SCI- 
ENTIFIC PUNCHING MACHINE put 
the Rosenfield firm on the map. This 
typical ad appeared in April, 1902. The 
National Police Gazette, April 19, 1902. 
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the word “PICTURE” in the headline." 
In February, 1900, once a patent had 
been filed in Rosenfield’s name, the 
same ad started to carry the Rosenfield 
Manufacturing Company tag line.“ 

The Rosenfield patent for the 
AUTO-STEREOSCOPE was signifi- 
cant in that it represented the creation of 
a new, mass produced peep show by the 
first inventor not involved with the Edi- 
son machines, the beginning of a trend. 
Up until the arrival of the Rosenfield 
stereo machine, Thomas A. Edison’s 
influence (and that of W.K.L.Dickson) 
was SO pervasive, every device that 
came down the pike was measured 
against the product of the the Wizard of 
Menlo Park. William W. Rosenfield 
changed that, obtaining a patent on 
November 10, 1903 so complete and all 
inclusive that it would lead to a bitter 
patent battle with the Mills Novelty 
Company of Chicago 3 plus years later 
over who would dominate the growing 
arcade peep show market.'* Mean- 
while, the patent formed the basis for a 
broad line of Rosenfield stereo picture 
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machines, before it was issued and 
afterward, including the REGENT of 
1900, in both plain and musical models, 
the VICTORIA of 1901, a 1902 cabinet 
size photo version of the REGENT 
called the VAUDOSCOPE, and finally 
the namesake ILLUSTRATED SONG 
MACHINE in 1902, the latter followed 
by improved 1903 and 1904 models. 
Sales literature informed potential buy- 
ers that “The photographs used in this 
machine are the regular Stereoscopic 
views, which can be had from various 
photographers throughout the world,” 
taking Rosenfield out of the nasty film 
taking and inventory business.'*® 
Rosenfield sold machines; let the cus- 
tomers go elsewhere for their software. 
It was Rosenfield’s next leap for- 
ward — actually, a reach backward — 
that filled out the line and made a 
Rosenfield machine a necessary adjunct 
to any arcade operation. Rosenfield 
took the puncher and its John L. Sulli- 
van associations out of the backroom of 
the saloon and put it in the front hall of 
the arcade. In his SCIENTIFIC 
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An advanced development of the barroom physical test machines of the past, the Rosenfield UNIQUE COMBINATION of the 
summer of 1903 refined the elements and modernized the package. A wide variety of Rosenfield machines were based on this 
patent. U.S. Patent Office. 
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Defiance Punching 


.. Lhe Ajax — 


Pushing Machine 

















HIS machine registers tM mae 

accurately the amount 
a person can push, and is 
operated by dropping a cent 
in slot, and then pushing on 
the handle, the dial register- 
ing exactly the amount of 
the force expended. The 
mechanism of this machine 
is similar in construction and 
operation to that of our De- 
fiance Punching Machine. 
The indicator remains at the 
point registered until the 
button is pushed, when it 
returns to zero. The ma- 
chine has a self-cleaning coin 
mechanism, which prevents 
clogging. 

It is made entirely of iron, neatly painted, with nickeled 


handle and trimmings, and will stand rough usage. 
It is adapted for outdoor as well as indoor use. 


CAN BE ADJUSTED FOR PENNIES OR NICKELS 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Rosenfield Manufacturing Company 





Patented November roth, 1903 585 to 589 Hudson Street 
Height, 6 ft. Base, 17 ins. Square ‘ a 
si Weight, Boxed for Shipment, 190 Ibs. New York City Patented November roth, 





. HE dial is extra large, being 21 inches in diameter 
Machine T ao 


and has large figures, reading to 1,600, which 
can be seen at a distance. Actual experience has 
demonstrated that it will earn 400% more than the old 
style small dial machines. Noiseless in operation. 
Guarinteed for one year from date of purchase. 


Made entirely of Iron except the casing for 
the dial, which is of polished 
quartered oak 


Will Last a _Life-time ‘< Artistic in Design 
Will Stand the Roughest Usage 


Adapted for Outdoor as well as Indoor Use 





ie Punching Bag is 12 inches in diameter and 
5 inches thick, and is made of curled hair with 
cushion springs and covered with the best and 
strongest leather obtainable. All the materials used 
are ¢1e best that money can buy. 


H* Self-Cleaning Coin Mechanism which pre- 
vents clogging. It is constructed of the best 
workmanship throughout and the mechanism is made 
entirely of steel and iron and is the production of the 
most skilled mechanics in the United States and will 
not get out of order. 


HE blow can not be registered on the dial until 

-a cent is dropped in slot. The force of the blow 
in pounds is then indicated accurately on dial. The 
indicator remains at point punched and by pressing 
button it returns to zero. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Rosenfield Mianufacturing Company 
585 to 589 Hudson Street 


1903. s 
Height, 7.ft. Base, 17 in. sq. Weight, boxed for shipment, 325 Ibs. New York City 


Bueschel Collection. 


Height, 7 feet. Width at base, 15 in. Depth, 15 in. 


pantion tatu eu, Ohe 
TRIUMPH 
PUNCHING 
MACHINE 








Substantially the 
same in operation 
and construction 
as our “ Defiance” 
Punching Machine 


except 
that the Cabinet is 
made of polished 
solid quartered oak, 
extra heavily 
reinforced, and is 
intended to stand 
rough usage. 


The dial is extra large, being 21 inches in diameter, 
and has large figures, reading to 1,600, which can be 
seen at a distance, and is much more attractive and 
fascinating than the old style small dial machines. 





Can Be Adjusted for Pennies or Nickels 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ROSENFIELD 
MANVFACTURING 
COMPANY 


58 5-58 9 Hudson Street Patented November roth, 





Height, 5 ft. 6 in. Weight, Boxed for Shipment, 198 Iks, 


Base, 17 ins. Square 
Patented November 10, 1903 New Vork. 





Bueschel Collection. 


. THE... 


Monarch 
Penny Back 
Machine 


r | ‘HIS Machine is precisely the same 


in construction as our Peerless 

Machine, and differs only in 
operation in that it has two knobs in- 
stead of a wheel. After dropping cent 
in the slot, both knobs are grasped, one 
in each hand, and twisted toward each 
other. 

The dial indicates the strength of 
the player, and if the player can make 
the dial register up to 650, the penny 
will be automatically returned to him. 


ee all 


Perfectly Legitimate and can be Operated Every. 
where, as it is Not a Game of Chance 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Rosenfield Manufacturing Company 
— 585 to 589 Hudson Street 

New York City 


ALBERT J. SVOBODA 
24th & BUTLER ST. 
CHICAGO HE!S*ITS. Itt 


Bueschel Collection. 


PUNCHING MACHINE Rosenfield furniture with its massive oak cabinet 


made the second most violent amuse- and high mounted dial, permitting any 
ment machine (the punching bag came and all local toughs to see the results of 
first, although it was yet to be popular- __ the latest blow. So who was meaner, or 


ized) a commanding piece of arcade _ stronger? Did the Rosenfield puncher 


Bueschel Collection. 


take fighting off the streets and put this 
aggression into an operator’s cash box? 
It would be nice to think so, but human 
nature being what it is, it is unlikely. 
There were rumors to the effect that 


William W. Rosenfield put his own pic- 
ture in his puncher advertising and pro- 
motion to aid in his sales efforts, adding 
a Classy dressed-up touch to a machine 
that had long suffered a sweaty, gym 
workout image.” However he did it, 
Rosenfield almost single-handedly 
made the puncher — and through it the 
punching bag — a viable if not the most 
popular physical machine in the arcade, 
a position it retained for at least a 
decade. With the peep shows of a few 
years hence turning more erotic than 
entertaining, and the punchers bringing 
in the grunt and groan traffic, the early 
ideal of making the arcade a family cen- 
ter that welcomed women and children 


THE MUTOSCOPE MAKES ITS MARK 


would soon disappear. But not immedi- 
ately. The popularity of the Rosenfield 
punchers led to a long line of the 
devices, both in reduced size and 
including added features, such as the 
iron HERCULES PUNCHING MA- 
CHINE of 1902, the wooden cabinet 
TRIUMPH PUNCHING MACHINE of 
late 1903, the DEFIANCE version the 
the TRIUMPH on an iron stand, and 
others that followed. Continuing in the 
athletic physical test vein, Rosenfield 
produced his unique combination press, 
pull, grip and lift machine in the sum- 
mer of 1903, adding a broad line of lift, 
press, pull, twist and penny-back mod- 
els over the next few years. Assuming 
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the business would progress as it had, 
Rosenfield could bask in the confidence 
that he had established his house as the 
leading purveyor to the trade. And it 
would have been had not the arcade and 
amusement machine industry exploded 
into a plethora of new ideas and new 
machine approaches, bringing with it 
the growth of the giant midwestern pro- 
ducers of Caille in Detroit and Mills in 
Chicago, although by the year 1900 that 
hardly seemed possible. The next two 
years changed everything and like it or 
not, the Rosenfield Manufacturing 
Company soon found itself in a battle 
for survival. 





137 Alfred W. Roovers and Alexander H. Roovers, of 
Brooklyn, New York, Vending-Instrument, Applied: May 
2, 1895; U. S. Patent No. 553,872, February 14, 1896. 


138 Certificate of Incorporation, Roovers Manufacturing 
Company, Dated: November 28, 1902. Filed and 
Recorded: November 29, 1902, Department of State, 
State of New York. 


139 Researches in The New York Public Library; U.S. 
Census records for 1900; Articles of Incorporation, 
Amusement Machine Company, Dated July 15, 1890. 
Filed, July 18, 1890. Secretary of State, State of New 
Jersey; Certification of Incorporation, Rosenfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Dated: September 11, 1896. Filed 
and Recorded: September 14, 1896. Department of State, 
State of New York. 


140 Classified advertisement, Rosenfield Manufacturing 
Company, 587 Hudson St., New York, The National 
Police Gazette, December 1, 1900. 


141 “The Penny Arcade,” The Billboard, March 15, 1947. 


142 Display advertisement, Auto-Stereoscope Company, 
779 Greenwich Street, New York, The National Police 
Gazette, August 19, 1899. 


143 Thid, December 30, 1899. 


144 Display advertisement, Rosenfield Mfg. Co., 583 
Hudson Street, New York, The National Police Gazette, 
February 24, 1900. 


145 William W. Rosenfield, of New York, N. Y., Picture- 
Exhibiting Machine, Applied: February 19, 1900; U.S. 
Patent No. 743,930, November 10, 1903. 


146 Slot Machines - The Kind that Always Work, Catalog, 
Rosenfield Manufacturing Co., 585 to 589 Hudson 
Street, New York, January 1906. Rick Crandall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, Collection. 


147 Recounted by coin machine historian Fred Fried to 
author Dick Bueschel in New York City, January 17, 
1978, but unconfirmed. 
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AUTOMATIC VAUDEVILLE 
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AUTOMATIC VAUDEVILLE 


he difference between the 

English and American dance 

halls went far beyond their 

separation in miles. The 

Brits loved their singing and 
skirt swirling dancing ladies, whereas 
the American tastes were far broader 
and more ecumenical. Counting horses, 
clapping seals and noisy dog acts were 
intermixed with popular songs and a 
luscious leg, making the truly indige- 
nous American stage entertainment of 
Vaudeville a wonder to behold. (In 
later years, radio and TV comedian Jack 
Benny, who came up through 
Vaudeville, would say “never follow a 
dog act,” because they were so popu- 
lar). Starting with an Anglo-Saxon the- 
atre heritage, taking a French name for 
light plays with music, and then 
whirling both into a maelstrom of acts 
and action, vaudeville included comedy, 
magic, acrobatics, recitation and song- 
and-dance routines to name but a few. 
By the 1890s it was the most popular 
form of commercial entertainment in 
the country with ten times the atten- 
dance of any other.'*® Yet just as this 
new form of American theatre was tak- 
ing root, along came coin machines. 
The comparison was quick and logical. 
Coin operated amusement machines 
were Automatic Vaudeville. The coin- 
ing of the expression is credited around 
1901 to Art Caille of Detroit, the most 
gregarious of the two Caille brothers 
who, by 1905, would be the second 
largest producers of arcade machines in 
the country, but it seems to have been in 
some use before that. The agnomen 


X Ray Cubes 


WITH AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE 
VACUUM ATTACHMENT. 
Impossible to run too bigh in vacuum. 
Life prolonged indefinitely. 


Roentgen Ray Apparatus: 
Coils Guduction and High Mre- 
quency), Fluorescopes, Moe 
toreGacnerutors, elec. 

MINIATURE 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Series, Decorative, Buttery 
EDISON DECORATIVE & MINIATURE LAMP DEPT. 
(Generul Klectric Co.) flurrison, N. J. 





The heart of the most dangerous arcade 
machine ever made, the Edison Lamp 
(later GE) X-Ray Tube. It was used in 
the National X-Ray Company X-RAY 
MACHINE of 1903 and the Edison 
Manufacturing Company X-RAY 
MACHINE of 1904. Players viewed the 
bones in their hands. Scientific Ameri- 
can, December 11, 1897. 


couldn’t have been more apt. Every 
form of mechanical amusement and 
entertainment (even a few living ones, 
including coin-operated mouse act 
cages and a somewhat gross “Perfectly 
Preserved, life-size exhibit” for the 
MUTOSCOPE called LIVERMORE’S 
LIFE REEL) were soon under coin con- 
trol, with arcade machines quickly giv- 
ing the real vaudeville a run for its 
money (although it never unseated its 
host. That dubious honor fell to the 
movies, with the legendary death of 
vaudeville coming when New York’s 
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New Coin Operating Electric Treatment Machine. 


NO GAMBLING. 
GREATEST LEGITIMATE MONEY EARNER ON THE 
MARKET. Write for descriptive circular. 
MIDLAND MANUFACTURING Co., 
84-90 State Street, Chicago. 


The most popular arcade-type machine 
of its day, the ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
shocker was introduced by the Midland 
Manufacturing Company of 84-90 State 
Street in Chicago early in 1899. It was 
produced by many makers for the next 
twenty years. The New York Clipper, 
October 21, 1899. 


Palace Theatre converted to an all film 
bill in 1932 and two generations of acts 
could never again “Play the Palace’). 
The machine varieties in these early 
years were endless and, in a few cases, 
downright dangerous, although it wasn’t 
known at the time. When Professor Wil- 
helm Konrad Roentgen made his won- 
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Che Diamond Coin-Operating 
Electric Creatment Machine 


oneeee 


*wvaateecune PROPOSITION. 


Che Diamond COIN OPERATING 
Electric Creatment Machine 


EALTH TO ITS OWNE 
nine . a a nEALTH sg ne PATRONS. 
$2. 00 to $5. 00 PER MONTH . 
vew batteries, ALL 18 CLEAR PROFIT. 


The ELECTRIC TREATMENT MACHINE will Pay for Itself 
free two to oi times per year 


Slore Siciligt Hux 


b “ats, at P r Fairs 
The Merits of Electricity asa Corative Agent 


: . . 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


' hae 
This 
se ate: Heleht. 22 inches: width, 22 laches 
. ‘ git et ~ ~ . asseul far 
This Machine has always sold at 
, r . . $20.00 to $25.00 
BUY ONE and try it, you'll be surprised at th 
eSUITS ney fe ir’ PraActMewail’ 
treptt ect the money once @ monthor' 
PRICE tor Diamond Electric Treatment Machine 
Ready tor Use $10.00 
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Midland sold out to the Enterprise Vending Machine Company of Chicago in 1901, who continued to market the popular shocker 
as THE DIAMOND, a name taken from its shape. They were probably selling off Midland stock as the price was cut in half. 
Courtesy James D. Vasey. 
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Enterprise Vending continued to market the Midland NEW CENTURY STRENGTH 
TEST MACHINE as the Enterprise STRENGTH TEST MACHINE. It took four cents 
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“Che Enterprise Strength Costs 





-.- MAKES BIC MONEY vor ITs OWNER es 
7 mAs TWO STRENG OK AC 
TWO ST earns we P TFST 


REQUIRES FOUR PENNIES TO TRY ATL FEATURES, 


ASD ALL OF THE RECEIPTS IS PROFIT 





to play all the features. Courtesy James D. Vasey. 
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What thee eee 
Machine Will €arn 


$1.00 10 $10.00 
Per Week. « 
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drous discovery of Roentgen rays in his 
laboratory in Wurzburg in November 
1895 — he called them X-rays because 
he couldn’t explain them — and they X- 
rayed his wife’s hand wearing a gold 
ring, he created a world sensation. He 
presented his findings at a medical soci- 
ety meeting on December 28, and 
before the next year was out, a coin- 
operated X-STRENGTH AUTOMAT 
(AUTOMATIC X-RAY) was being 
placed on German locations. In Great 
Britain, the Interchangeable Automatic 
Machine Company, later to take over 
the British Mutoscope firm, had their 
own X-RAY MACHINE by 1898. It 
was one of the most successful 
machines they ever made. The fad 
skipped the ocean with the National X- 
Ray Company located at 11 East 14th 
Street in New York City producing a 
coin-op X-RAY MACHINE in 1903. 
Even the mighty Wizard was caught up 
in the flurry, with the Edison Manufac- 
turing Company in Orange, New Jersey, 
producing the Edison X-RAY 
MACHINE to order in 1904, the unit 
operating on a five-inch induction coil 
and having three tubes.'4? A competi- 
tive CATHOSCOPE was made by 
Louis Hammerschlaag in Philadelphia 
the same year.!°° By the time it was 
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The Sapho Manufacturing Company of Chicago was the strongest competitor to the MUTOSCOPE with their SAPHO peep show 
of 1898. Two are shown here on location along the right wall above the “Gents Toilet” basement stairs. The saloon is the Cabi- 
net Club of Tuscon, Arizona. Proprietor Louis Araneta is in the center in white. Arizona Historical Society. 


confirmed that massive or extended 
exposure to X-rays would most certain- 
ly lead to cancer the machines had come 
and gone, leaving the thousands who 
gleefully viewed their bony hands with 
a Mark of Cain that would reveal itself 
years later. Those who died probably 
had no idea that their affliction was tied 
to an amusement machine. It taught the 
watchful industry a lesson in under- 
standing effect before proceeding with 
any cause. 

The machines brought joy, too, 
with the positives of play far exceeding 
any negatives. The shockers became 
public playthings (although they, too, 
had their down side. Some people with 
heart trouble couldn’t take the twitch) 
with the ELECTRICITY IS LIFE (pick- 
ing up a pseudo medical phrase of the 
day) countertop machine made by the 
Midland Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago, starting in April 1899, becom- 
ing the single most popular physical test 


coin machine in the country. It was 
advertised in media as diverse as the 
New York Clipper, a weekly show busi- 
ness and exhibitors’ paper; the saloon 
reading The National Police Gazette 
and The Retail Druggist to sell direct to 
locations. Inventor William C. Backof 
backed into his profession of coin 
machines as a St. Louis producer of 
draperies and curtains, bringing his 
business to Chicago and picking up two 
partners named Aaron J. Jones and 
Adolph Linick, with the three forming 
Midland early in 1899 to produce Back- 
of’s coin machine. By the end of 1900 
Backof had sold out his interests to a 
rapidly growing Mills Novelty Compa- 
ny while his partners remained with 
Midland, producing more shockers and 
strength testers as well as opening 
arcades at 85 Madison Street and 178 
and 208 State Street in downtown 
Chicago. By 1908 they were in the 
Theatre business, owning and operating 


the Orpheum Theatre at 176 State Street 
on the site of their old arcade, later run- 
ning an arcade at 336 S. State Street 
during World War 1, a flop house and 
skid row area that wasn’t cleaned up 
until the 1950s and major Chicago 
expressway building.’’ Under the tute- 
lage of Jones and Linick (the latter’s 
son became a major Detroit Arcade 
owner and machine distributor and pro- 
ducer in the 1920s under the name of 
The Casino Amusement Company) 
Midland marketed the NEW CENTU- 
RY STRENGTH TEST MACHINE 
created by Helmuth Messmann of 
Chicago, a four-in-one arm and grip 
tester that took four coins to operate all 
of its features. In late 1902 Jones and 
Linick sold out their machine lines to 
the Enterprise Vending Machine Com- 
pany at 51-53 Franklin Street, in a 
gloomy industrial district, the latter firm 
continuing to make and sell the 
machines for another five or six years, 
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Later SAPHO models were made by the Paul E. Berger Manufacturing Company and its receiver, the R. J. White Company, of 
Chicago Ridge, Illinois. Here a White SAPHO, center right, is on location in the Merchants Hotel, Columbia, Goldfield, Nevada, 
circa 1904. Operator Billy Schmidt, of Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, is in the striped tie in the center of the picture, facing the camera. 
Note the lady of the evening at the bar. Courtesy Florence Schmidt, Wisconsin. 


first as Enterprise and later as the White 
Vending Company. ELECTRICITY IS 
LIFE became THE DIAMOND and the 
NEW CENTURY STRENGTH TEST 
MACHINE simply the STRENGTH 
TEST MACHINE. 

Other machine ideas as clever had 
production histories just as convoluted. 
When the MUTOSCOPE began to hit 
its stride by the late 1890s, an obscure 
copycat approach to flipping the cards, 
yet unique enough to receive a patent, 
was picked up by the newly formed 
Sapho Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago, a venture of Frank S. Chance 
of fairly nearby Indianapolis, Indiana. 
His approach to the peep show was sim- 
ilar to the MUTOSCOPE in that his 
patentable system was based on “...con- 
secutively displaying a series of pictures 


with sufficient rapidity to give the fig- 
ures in the picture the appearance of 
moving (while providing) an inexpen- 
sive means...for securing the sheets 
evenly upon the center roller or 
shaft...in such a manner as to give the 
desired effect when they are rotated, a 
means for rotating said central shaft and 
a means for causing each succeeding 
picture to instantaneously take the place 
of the preceding picture and to allow 
each picture, as it appears, to stop long 
enough for the image to become fixed 
upon the retina of the eye.”’” By 
attaching the photographic prints to be 
viewed directly to an offset central shaft 
and flipping from a curve, the Chance 
system permitted more and larger 
images to be packed on the drum. 
Rather than pass this extended time on 


to the consumer for longer peep shows, 
the Sapho approach was to utilize full 
size stereo views, holding “...48 views, 
12 being seen with each operation of the 
machine...made to be operated with a 
nickel or penny (with the machine 
showing) four different sets of pictures 
with a sensational realism only equalled 
by the human eyes.” Sapho called its 
first 1897 machine the QUARTO- 
SCOPE because it showed four shows. 
By the fall of the year the upgraded 
DELUXE SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE 
was being produced, and by 1898 the 
various models of the machine were 
simply called the SAPHO. 

The machine was picked up by the 
Paul E. Berger Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, at the time the largest producer of 
coin operated gambling machines in 


Chicago. Recognizing the rapid growth 
of arcade machines, and not wanting to 
lose position in the coin machine indus- 
try, Berger had entered the field by tak- 
ing one of its electrically operated floor 
model gambling machines and making 
it into an all mechanical non-electric 
model, fitting a fortune wheel instead of 
the color-and-number wheel of the pay- 
out version. Berger also made a LIFT 
AND HAND TEST machine, and added 
the SAPHO in 1900. By 1902, when 
the firm was taken over by receivers 
following a disastrous lawsuit, SAPHO, 
REGINASCOPE, AUTOMATIC 
SAPHO and QUARTOSCOPE models 
had been produced, with the machines 
enhanced by the patented Berger coin 
chute. The receiver, in turn — a former 
Berger employee named Ripley J. 
White — kept making the SAPHO 
under the name of the R.J. White Com- 
pany, later the White Manufacturing 
Company and finally, as a marketing 
arm only with no production capability, 
continued to sell the machine under a 
new company name, as the White 
Vending Company, the same outfit that 
had picked up the Enterprise Vending 
products. Meanwhile both the mighty 
Mills Novelty Company in Chicago and 
The Caille Brothers Company in Detroit 
also acquired the machine, Mills in 
1900 and Caille in a revised version a 
few years later, to make the now generi- 
cally named QUARTOSCOPE 
(although Mills called its first model the 
SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE) a major 
piece in their growing lines. 

British development also leapt for- 
ward. With peep shows and shockers 
the most popular arcade machines, their 
creation proliferated. Joseph Mason 
And Company were making the 
MUTOSCOPE for British Mutoscope 
by late 1899 while Hayden And Urry, 
Ltd. of London were making their popu- 
lar CRITERION shocker by 1900, 
along with half a dozen other machines, 
including target and amusement games. 
With reorganization of the firm in 
September, 1902 as W. Hayden And 
Company, with both William Hayden 
and Frank H. Urry involved in machine 
design and production engineering, 
product development accelerated. In 
their first year in business they offered 
fifteen different machines, three of 
which were peep shows and one a 
shocker. The others were fortune 
tellers, souvenir dispensers and that new 
form of machine that would ultimately 
form the backbone of the arcade in 
Britain and America, the novelty card 
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A rare look at the outside of a location. This is the Merchants Hotel at Columbia, 
Nevada. The barroom that contains the R.J. White SAPHO peep show is behind the 
lettered glass to the right. Courtesy Florence Schmidt, Wisconsin. 
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The Leo Ganda Mfg C 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Automatic Machines. 


@ur Water Vending, Souvenir 
Post Card, Punching, Lifting, 
Weighing and Picture Ma- 
chines have made meney for 
others and we Know they will 
do the same for you. 


We are Manufacturers, Not Jobbers. 


T17-719 
SYCAMORE 
° STREET, 


One of the first of the long line of coin machine producers, the Leo Canda Company 
of Cincinnati introduced their PICTURE MACHINE in 1900. They later changed 
their firm name, and ultimately sold out to the Mills Novelty Company of Chicago. 


The Billboard, March 17, 1906. 


vender. Machines that told the CHAR- 
ACTER FROM THE COLOUR OF 
THE EYE, or the same by THE HAIR 
— and these were the machine names 
— created a new amusement as well as 
a keepsake product, the arcade card. It 
would be a few years before the idea 
was picked up on the American side of 
the Atlantic, led by the Mills Novelty 


Company, but once it hit it wouldn’t go 
away again for another fifty years. The 
card machines became the arcade rent 
payers. But in the early 1900s that job 
fell to the peeps and shockers. Hayden, 
with their ERASCOPE and ERA- 
GRAPH machines of 1902, soon fol- 
lowed by the AUTOCOSMOSCOPE, 
had the field well covered. The names 
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DESIGN. 
No. 37,487. PATENTED JULY 11, 1905. 
M. BORSODI. 
STAND FOR AUTOMATIC VIBRATING MACHIBES. 
APPLICATION FILED MAY 17, 1006. 
No. 37,487. 


AVetrvenrge 


few ©. Deatiw: 





part thereof. 


To all whom it may concern: 


by decline the followings to be a full, clear, ane 
exact descriptionof the same, reference being 
had to the accompanying drawing, forniing a 


Patented July 11, 1908. 


UNITED STATES PaTENT OFFICE. 


MORRIS BORSODI, OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DESIGN FOR A STAND FOR AUTOMATIC VIBRATING MACHINES. 


SPECIFICATION forming part of Design No. 37,487, dated July 11, 1905. 
Application Sled May 17,1906. Serial Mo. 260,004. Term of pateut .4 years. 


. r . . aleoa H . ° 
Be it known that 1, Morris Bousont, a citi- sae LACES ae ev ena 
“en of the United States, residingat New York, 1 claim 
in the county of New York and State of New The ornamental design for a stand for a 
York have invented and produced a new,origi- automatic Vibrating machine, as shown 
nal, aml ornamental Design for Stands for pete i 
Automatic Vibrating Machines: and ldo here- MORRIS BORSODIL. 


Witnesses: 
Hea Mock, 
lan Jay Dornon, 


A former machine designer for Leo Canada, Morris Borsodi moved to New Jersey where he made his DOCTOR VIBRATOR elec- 
tric machine in 1904. He sold the rights to Tom Watling in Chicago where the Watling Manufacturing Company produced it as 
the DOCTOR, placing it in their White City arcade. U.S. Patent Office. 















fee) OLD] MACHINE 
Se AUIOMAII( 
LUNG TESTER 


Operated by depositing a 
penny. It is the handsqmest 
and mest graceful machine 
of ita kind, and is an immense 
money maker. These ma- 
chines are made entirely of 
quartered oak cabinets, Bien? 
polished, lined with red vel- 
vet, and has conspicuous red 
signs. They show the exact 
number of square inches of 
air the lungs contain, and 
show the space the air takes 
iy up when in one’s body. 


hi = MADE ONLY BY THE 


Physi al Culture Manufacturing Co., 


Office and Salesrooms, 3023 West 16th S8t.; 
Factory, 125 Eighth Ave., New York 
City, N. ¥., U.8.A. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 











and machine formats covered two 12 
view still picture viewers with side 
cranks and an automatic. viewer sans 
crank. Covering the lucrative business 


Left: All sorts of one model machine 
producers popped up all over the coun- 
try in the early 1900s. The PHYSICAL 
CULTURE LUNG TESTER of 1904 is 
the only machine ever made by the Phys- 
ical Culture Manufacturing Company of 
New York City, and it disappeared fast. 
New York Clipper, June 11, 1904. 


of the electrical shocker was the attrac- 
tive HAYDON-PREMIER, coming in a 
teak, walnut, mahogany or a more 
expensive polished oak cabinet. Having 
two charged grip knobs on the side, 
along the lines of Midland’s ELEC- 
TRICITY IS LIFE, the machine looked 
as different as night to day, providing a 
distinctly British shocker appearance. 
By now the cross pollination ties 
between the United States and Great 
Britain were solidly going both ways, 
with the coin machine producers on 
both sides of the pond scouting each 


other for new ideas and machine for- 
mats. What had been largely a British 
invasion was turning into an American 
asset. Before the decade was out the 
American producers had created an 
enormous export market in England and 
Europe, whereas the British sold very 
little in the Western Hemisphere, except 
in Canada. American dominance was 
on the rise. It would have been difficult 
to explain had the machines remained 
the same, but such was not the case. A 
dynamic of design struck the American 
industry in the first years of the Twenti- 
eth Century, with most new machines 
different from the last, with the new 
ideas often made by a single model pro- 
ducer. In 1901 alone, barely 15 years 
after the first American arcade machine 
came to market as THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE in December, 1885, over 60 new 
arcade machines were introduced. Over 
a third of them were made by single 
model producers. By contrast, in Great 
Britain in the same year, about a dozen 
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MANUFACTURER AND OPERATOR OF 


AUTOMATIC SLOT MACHINES 


Also Exhibitor and Selling Agent for EDISON’S MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, 
FILMS AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
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The only major coin machine maker in Boston, F.J. Howard created a number of 
original machines between 1898 and 1905. Howard was also a dealer and operator 
of Edison movie projection films and equipment. Courtesy Boston Public Library. 





- “The Hand-Shake’”’ Automaton. 


A most original creation! Uncle Sam, with a jovial 
smile on his face, stretches out his hand for a hearty 
‘“‘How-do-you do?” Now who could resist grasping 
same? But Uncle Sam is all business, and unless you 
put a coin in his buttonhole (slot), you will not stir up 
his inner man; on inserting a coin in the slot, however, 
the dial will register the exact strength of your grip, 
and act as referee in strength-testing contests. 

Wherever the machine is placed there is a veritable 
scramble for it, by old and young, and it is one of the 
best money makers on the market. 

The machine is all metal painted in life-like colors 
and exceedingly simple and durable. We agree to re- 
place any part which may be broken within two years, 
if same is sent to us, transport prepaid. When ordering 
please state whether you want the machine to work with 
a Cent or Nickel. Orders for foreign countries should 
be accompanied either by the respective coin, or an exact 
drawing thereof, giving size and thickness. Order 
promptly and reserve exclusive rights for your territory. 
With a number of these machines placed in Cafés, on 
street corners, and other public places, you can earna 
good income during your spare hours. 


Weight, 100 lbs. (without stand, 45 lbs.). 
Size, 51 feet high. 


Design and other patents applied for. 


Price $45. Deposit amount with any express 
company and same will order the machine for 
you, or send $15. with your order and you. will 
receive the machine ©. 0. D. for balance, by 
express or by freight. 


F. I. HOWARD, 
564 Washington St. BOSTON, Mass. 








A typical example of full color stone lithography printing of coin machine promo- 
tional materials. “The lifelike appearance of 4-color process printing was just 
around the technical corner. Howard’s THE HAND-SHAKE was introduced in 
1904. Bueschel Collection. 


new arcade machines were brought to 
market, although the inventive relation- 
ship was about the same, with one third 
made by new single machine makers. 
That meant that on both sides of the 
Atlantic one out of every three new 
machines was introduced by a new pro- 
ducer. It also meant that the United 
States was out inventing and out pro- 
ducing its British counterparts at a rate 
of about five to one. It wasn’t long 


before the center of coin machine devel- 
opment was American. 

This shift in dynamic also meant 
that large coin machine factories were 
finding acceptance in America, with a 
prognosis of the large getting larger as 
the new producers often sold out to add 
their machines to larger lines once the 
price was right while as often as not 
suffering the indignities of watching 
their machines being copied without 
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recourse. Both forces built the larger 
lines. On the selling side, The Leo 
Canda Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
established as a trade stimulator and 
chance coin machine builder since 
1895, moved into the arcade area in 
1900 with their PICTURE MACHINE 
peep show. Five months after the floor 
machine was introduced a counter 
model, designed by one of the first pro- 
fessional arcade machine designers, 
Morris Borsodi of Cincinnati, came 
out.'* After selling out their chance 
machine lines to the Mills Novelty 
Company of Chicago, Canda reformed 
as The Leo Canda Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1902, and continued on with 
their peep shows and other arcade and 
vending machine lines. Then Leo 
Canda packed it all up and moved his 
interest to New York City, taking Bor- 
sodi with him. With Canda set up at 
108 Fulton Street in the city, Borsodi 
proceeded to invent away, creating a 
master of a three-dimensional machine 
called the DOCTOR VIBRATOR in 
1904, applying for a design patent in 
May, 1905.'* Seemingly more than 
Canda wanted, Borsodi had the machine 
produced for the New York Export 
Company and then sold the rights to the 
newly formed Watling Manufacturing 
Company in Chicago, a full line com- 
petitor to Mills Novelty Company and 
The Caille Brothers Company that was 
formed in 1903 by the two Watling 
brothers, John and Tom, who had start- 
ed their coin machine careers in Cincin- 
nati. The Watlings proceeded to pro- 
duce their new acquisition as the DOC- 
TOR, picking up the other Canda arcade 
machines to add to their PICTURE 
MACHINE lines. In contrast, Frank J. 
Howard of Boston, who had himself 
been a coin machine builder since 1894, 
created machines that were quickly gob- 
bled up by his competitors. Early in 
1904 he built THE HAND-SHAKE, a 
grip test that was in the shape of an 
Uncle Sam automaton. By that summer 
the New York Export Company had it 
as UNCLE SAM, and in later years it 
was copied by both Mills and Caille. 
The same year Howard created the 
LOVE LETTER, a novelty card vender 
that vended love notes or fortunes. 
Later that year Mills copied it as 
CUPID’S POST OFFICE, followed by 
Caille a few years later, although the 
Howard machine became an industry 
standard and survived until around 
World War 1, when refill cards were 
still available from a variety of sources. 

Thus it happened that in the early 
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The register dial on the F.J. Howard THE HAND-SHAKE of 1904. Howard made 
the machine as a grip test, The features were enhanced and changed in the UNCLE 
SAM copies made by Mills and Caille. Bueschel Collection. 


years of the Twentieth Century hun- 
dreds of new entertainment and amuse- 
ment coin machine ideas hit the streets, 
as many or more than there were 
vaudeville acts. And like vaudeville 
some were instantly popular while oth- 
ers were flops; some survived for years 
while others only lasted weeks. In the 
process arcade machines spawned an 
ancillary industry in the movies, the 
only other form of commercial enter- 
tainment that challenged the cash box of 
coin machines. By the first few years of 
the New Century the two forms of 
entertainment were racing each other 
for the fruits of the nation’s pocket- 
books. In the years ahead, well into the 
1980s, movie ticket sales and coin 
machine receipts would be eerily equal, 
give or take a few percentage points, as 
vaudeville gave way to film and auto- 
matic vaudeville found new voice as the 
loudmouthed video game. Both indus- 
tries ultimately realized they were in the 
entertainment business and were bound 
by the choices of a fickle public that 


voted their likes with tickets or coins 
and their dislikes by avoidance. But 
that’s Show Biz! 





14 Don B. Wilmeth, The Language of American Popular 
Entertainment, Greenwood Press, Westport, Connecticut, 
1981. 


149 “The Penny Arcade,” The Billboard, March 15, 1947. 
150 Thid, and Boyd’s Directory, Philadelphia, 1908. 


151 17. § Patent Index,1876-1929; The Lakeside Annual 
Directory of the City of Chicago, 1878-1929, Chicago 
Public Library. 


152 Frank S. Chance, of Indianapolis, Indiana, Picture- 
Displaying Device, Applied: April 15, 1897; U.S. Patent 
No. 591,452, October 12, 1897. 


153 Catalog, R.J. White, Chicago Ridge, Illinois, circa 
1903. Robert Rosenberger, Cincinnati, Ohio, Collection. 


154 Morris Borsodi, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Assignor to The 
Leo Canda Company, of Same Place, Design For a Pic- 
ture Exhibiting Cabinet, Applied: July 26, 1900; U.S. 
Design Patent DE33,267, September 25, 1900. 


155 Morris Borsodi, of New York, N.Y., Design for a 
stand for Automatic Vibrating Machines, Applied: May 
17, 1905; U.S. Design Patent DE37,487, July 11, 1905. 
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THE MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY 


he Chicago based manufac- 

turing giant that was des- 

tined to become the largest 

coin machine producer in 

the world didn’t start out as 
an arcade machine maker. When the 
Mills Novelty Company was created on 
paper on Thursday, June 24, 1897, by a 
name change for the old M.B.M. Cigar 
Vending Machine Company — a young 
Herbert S. Mills, then the tender age of 
26 and already an experienced vending 
machine operator, had just bought con- 
trolling interest in his father Mortimer 
B. Mills’ coin machine manufacturing 
company — its primary product was 
coin-operated automatic payout slot 
machines and cigar venders sold direct 
to cigar counters and saloons. In the 
works (actually, in Mortimer’s base- 
ment at home) was a revolutionary all- 
mechanical floor model slot machine 
that promised to overcome the many 
operating problems of the touchy elec- 
trical machines made by Berger in 
Chicago; Specialty Manufacturing 
Company in Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Rosenfield in New York; Marshfield in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota and elsewhere 
in the Midwest. Herb Mills gave it the 
name OWL (because it was so “smart’’) 
and brought the machine out at the end 
of 1897. There had never been another 
success story like it. The machine was 
produced in the tens of thousands, with 
the OWL symbol becoming as well 
known as the name Mills (better, in fact, 
as the OWL name and machine were 
copied by more coin machine producers 
than any slot machine before or since) 


to the point where it was adopted as the 
Mills logotype. When the Mills Novel- 
ty line was expanded into athletic test 
machines two years later — at the time 
the line was exploding in every direc- 
tion with over 40 models of various 
types produced — to make further use 
of a good thing the OWL name was 
picked up once again to add recognition 
to a conventional lifter based on the 
original Percival Everitt idea, already a 
dozen years old. It wasn’t the newness 
of the idea that would make the Mills 
OWL LIFTER a moneymaking product; 
it was the rapidly growing firm’s 
aggressive advertising and reach that 
had, in two short years, quickly made it 
the fastest growing coin machine pro- 
ducer in the country. Above all else, 
Herbert S. Mills was a marketing man 
(he wrote his own company ads and cat- 
alog selling copy) and not above profit- 
ing from the engineering work of oth- 
ers. In the early years Mills acquired 
the manufacturing rights — or just out- 
right bought out the companies — for 
more machines than those he created in 
his own shops. By the end of 1899 
Mills Novelty had done more consoli- 
dating and had a broader line than any 
other firm in the business, with arcade 
machines staked out as an area of great 
potential. 

While in his acquisition mode, 
“Hub” (his nickname) Mills had run 
across an interesting lung tester that had 
been produced by the Kern Brothers in 
Chicago since 1893. The outstanding 
feature of the device was a full-skirted 
and leggy dancing girl whose upraised 





A dapper and derby hatted Herbert S. 
Mills visits the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis in the summer of 
1904, photographed there by his wife 
Leona. Mills was checking out the 
progress of a facility that did much to 


popularize arcade machines. Courtesy 
Mrs. George E. Woods (Marie Mills). 
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= Harry E.Corbett’s Resort 


ARCADE 1 
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64 Ellis St. 
SanFrancisco. Calif. 


By definition a resort is a place where people frequently go for rest and relaxation, 
so Harry E. Corbett’s saloon in San Francisco qualifies for the title. The recreation 
part is supplied by a wall full of Mills arcade machines including, left to right; NEW 
LIFTING MACHINE (February 1902), AUTO STEREOSCOPE (1904), BAG 
PUNCHING MACHINE (December 1903), IMPERIAL ELECTRIC “Girl” (1902), 
EMBLEM EMBOSSING MACHINE (February 1904), and SEARCHLIGHT GRIP 
AND LUNG TESTER (December 1903). The illustration is in a Mills 1904 direct 


mail flyer. Bueschel Collection. 


kicking leg lifted higher and higher the 
harder the player blew. Mills applied 
the idea to a shocker which he simply 
called his ELECTRIC SHOCK 
machine, bringing it out in December, 
1899, the year that ragtime was born 
and the first of the Scott Joplin rags was 
published in Sedalia, Missouri. The 
next month Mills Novelty had their first 
illustrated song machine, a combination 
ear tube phonograph and peep show in a 
complicated cabinet called the Mills 
PHONO-ARTOSCOPE. At the time 
Mills Novelty had both their Chicago 
plant and an acquired plant (formerly 
the National Manufacturing Company) 
in New York City and their major sales 
office at 1013 Grand Street in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, right across the river from 
Manhattan in order to gain a command- 
ing position in what was then the largest 
machine market. The Hoboken office 
was managed by Herb’s older brother 
Frank. Not content to bask in his broth- 
er’s shadow, by spring 1900 Frank had 
renamed the office the F.W. Mills Man- 
ufacturing Company, claiming to be the 


producer of the PHONO-ARTOSCOPE 
and other Mills Novelty machines. 
Frank Mills did have access to local 
foundries and shops, as well as his 
brother’s facilities, and proceeded to 
produce a number of unique machines 
of his own, including a peep show 
called TED SLOAN and three athletic 
test machines for saloon and bartop use 
called THE KNOCKER, THE BOOST- 
ER and YOUNG CORBETT. In spite 
of the originality, the most successful 
F.W. Mills machine remained the Mills 
Novelty ELECTRIC SHOCK with the 
kicking lady. Frank Mills created a new 
case casting with “F.W. Mills MFg. 
Co.” in the front and renamed the 
machine ZAZA after a currently popu- 
lar musical show of the same name then 
playing at the Republic theatre. That’s 
all it seemed to take to make the 
machine an even bigger hit in the sum- 
mer of 1900 with the model and name 
reverting back to Mills Novelty when 
Frank Mills decided to go full time into 
the new arcade business in 1902.!>° 
Meanwhile, by the end of 1902, the 






Mills Novelty Company in Chicago had 
over 20 different arcade machines in 
their line, with almost a hundred three 
years later. It was the period of greatest 
growth for the firm with more arcade 
machine models being added than any 
other. New machine ideas and upgrades 
came rapidly from month to month, 
with a redesigned NEW OWL LIFTER 
in June, 1900; a Mills pick up of the 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE machine in 
July, the same month the Mills-pro- 
duced SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE came 
to market; a recall and redesign of the 
latter machine once the stage drama 
“Sapho” left Chicago and played New 
York (performances were curtailed and 
edited for immorality, with the lead part 
originally suggesting lesbianism) to 
come back again as the plainer named 
NEW QUARTOSCOPE in January, 
1901 and once again as_ the 
IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE in 
November; with the arcade standby, the 
BAG PUNCHING MACHINE, intro- 
duced in December, 1903. Starting in 
loft space in 1897 with two employees 
beyond his father and himself, “...from 
the year 1901 Mr. Mills introduced a 
great many new machines...which were 
a credit to his inventive genius and keen 
business sense. As the business grew, 
factory expansion grew likewise.” In 
spite of a downturn in 1901, and a dis- 
astrous fire the next year, after a series 
of moves, “...the factory space had to 
be increased to 185,000 square feet of 
floor space.’”’!°’ In the process the Mills 
firm had become the leading industry 
exponent of arcade machines with its 
Own captive arcade operations. From 
the moment in 1900 when Mills IMPE- 
RIAL shockers were placed on the “L” 
platform elevated railroad stations at 
Wabash and Madison streets over 
Chicago’s loop business area to the 
Mills operation of the Mills Edisonia in 
the enormous Spectatorium building on 
the Pike at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
1904, the growth in arcade machine 
products was exponential, carrying the 
line from saloons to public locations, 
and finally to dedicated arcades. It was 
the true genesis of the arcade business. 

The Mills role was recognized for what 
was at the time, and the firm, and par- 
ticularly “Hub” Mills, came in for an 
inordinate amount of media coverage. 
Mills was widely quoted, and the 
growth of the firm was recounted. By 
1905, “In the heart of Chicago’s west 
side business district stands a five story 
factory building, equipped with modern 


machinery and appliances, occupying 
350,000 square feet of floor space and 
employing six hundred skilled opera- 
tives. The uninformed would scarcely 
believe that fifteen years ago its present 
Occupant was a poor man standing at 
the mechanic’s bench with crude tools 
in hand, carving out and putting togeth- 
er the first machine that was to place the 
name of H.S. Mills foremost among 
manufacturers of coin operated 
machines and make him largely respon- 
sible for the successful operation of a 
new industry — the Penny Arcade, 
sometimes known as Automatic 
Vaudeville — which is now sweeping 
the country with a wave of popularity 
never equalled in the field of amuse- 
ment. Yet such is the case.”!>® The 
reporter was from The Billboard. “We 
expected to see at the head of so large a 
business a man of at least fifty or sixty 
years, but to our surprise Mr. Mills 
appears to be not over thirty-five. After 
the usual formalities the conversation 
was opened by the writer: ‘Mr. Mills, 
there appears to be great interest among 
our readers in Penny Arcades. It is gen- 
erally understood that you have been 
largely instrumental in creating this 
demand and we naturally came to you 
for information that will further interest 
our readers.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I shall be 
pleased to give you any information that 
will be of value to you and your readers, 
but there is so much to say I hardly 
know where to begin. Here is a booklet 
which we send out to our customers and 
which illustrates an describes the best 
way to operate a Penny Arcade. We 
have stated in our literature that the 
Penny Arcade is better patronized than 
the theatre. It’s almost incredible; but, 
nevertheless, a fact. During the last few 
months there has been a decided boom 
in the arcade business, and while it may 
appear a little egotistical, we attribute it 
largely to the phenomenal success of 
the Mills Edisonia at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis. It is gen- 
erally admitted that this was the most 
attractive and best paying feature on the 
Pike. This Automatic Vaudeville was 
Originated and run by our company. 
Now, to illustrate the claim that the 
Penny Arcade is better patronized than 
the theatre: our books will show that 
the Mills Edisonia took in an average of 
$500 a day, some days running as high 
as $1,000, and was visited daily by 
10,000 persons who spent an average of 
five cents each, and our place was run 
with five employees at a minimal 
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BLOW TESTING MACHINE. 
APPLICATION FILED APR. 27, 1903. 
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More often than not, the designer of the Mills Novelty Company arcade machines 
was Mortimer B. Mills, father of Herbert S. Mills, president of the firm (which he 
had bought from his father). This is Mortimer’s patent for the PNEUMATIC 
PUNCH MACHINE of April 1903. U.S. Patent Office. 


expense. Show me a theatre that has an 
average attendance for seven months of 
10,000 persons daily. (And) the 
expense is greater. It requires from a 
dozen to twenty-five persons to operate 
a theatre, not to mention salaries of 


actors and the money it takes to fit up a 
theatre, which is enormous as compared 
with that of an arcade.’ ”!°° 

When the reporter asked why the 
arcades were so popular, “Mr. Mills 
replied with a smile: ‘That question has 
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Quickly as popular as the SAPHO for saloon placement, the Mills Novelty IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE of November 1902 — 
an advanced development of the original SAPHO — became both a saloon and dedicated arcade location favorite. This is the El 
Dorado Saloon in Sacramento, California, around 1902. The IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE is on the left wall. A Clawson 
DICE MACHINE is on the bar at right. Bueschel Collection. 


been a common one to us and it is easily 
answered. It is not the arcade room nor 
the machines that attract, but what they 
do. To illustrate this point we might say 
that McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago is 
old, and therefore does not draw a 
crowd. It is not the building, not the 
stage, nor the fixtures that draw. In the 
language of Hamlet, The Play’s The 
Thing, and, as you know, the play is 
changed frequently. So with the Penny 
Arcade. It is the same thing with our 
new ILLUSTRATED SONG 
MACHINE (Note: Disc model, Febru- 
ary 1905) which is a combination of the 
phonograph and the well-known picture 
machine. The music record, the pic- 
tures and even the signs are changed 
every week. And so it is with a large 
number of other machines. Our 


CUPID’S POST OFFICE delivers a 
large variety of letters; our CONJUR- 
ER, HOROSCOPE and other fortune 
tellers give numerous answers to ques- 
tions. Athletic machines, such as our 
BAG PUNCHER, which has proved 
such a great money maker; lifting 
machines, electric shock, grip and lung 
testers, and many others, afford an 
opportunity for pleasant rivalry in tests 
of strength and skill; and so I might go 
on with other machines and show why 
each is popular.’ ”!® 

One of the major reasons for the 
Mills success, other than the outstand- 
ing marketing job behind the line, was 
the enduing quality of the Mills 
machines. That went right back to 
Mills R & D and production engineer- 
ing. In Mill’s words, “...we got so 


accustomed to talking among ourselves 
about a new machine during its experi- 
mental stage and before it is advertised 
that it almost seems as if everyone else 
ought to know about it. It is well known 
that an illustrated song on the stage is 
an extremely popular act. No argument 
is required in the statement that a 
phonograph has always been a winner. 
This is usually true of the picture 
machine — like our UNIT QUARTO- 
SCOPE, or AUTO STEREOSCOPE. It 
was therefore easy to see that a combi- 
nation of the phonograph and the pic- 
ture machine in one would be a genuine 
hit. It was easier to see this than it was 
to build the machine. But I was deter- 
mined it should be done and called to 
my aid our most skilled mechanics, and 
after weeks of work in our experimental 
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Wo! 





~ 


12 views shown for | cent and 


ZA 


so on until you have seen 
the 4 sets. 


If light does not show, press button on the right side. 


- See 


LEIS VE SANE SINS, 
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Left: Instruction card from the top mar- 
quee of the 1905 QUARTOSCOPE 
notes you see 12 views in each set for a 
penny, with 4 sets to be seen for a total 
of four cents. Later cards usually had 
lurid photographic views of what was to 
be seen inside. Bueschel Collection. 


Bottom: Typical of coin machine peo- 
ple, Mills wasn’t above self promotion. 
This stereo card, part of a QUARTO- 
SCOPE presentation, features a young 
couple using a Mills HOROSCOPE 
(April 1905) machine. The horoscopes 
were available for Maidens, Single 
Men, Married Women and Married 
Men through four coin chutes. In an 
odd bit of casting, the young woman is 
putting a coin in “Maidens” while the 
young man is putting one in “Married 
Men.” Bueschel Collection. 


department we succeeded in not only 
overcoming the difficulties we at first 
encountered, but made a number of 
improvements”!®! So it was that the 
“hit syndrome” was just as prevalent in 
the industry when it began as it is today 
— even the same word, “hit” is used. 
And equally, the media was just as 
impressed then as it is now, with the 
Mills’ interview ending with “from 
what we have seen of the automatic 
machine and the activity of the manu- 
facturer in foreseeing the wants of the 
amusement public, we predict long life 
for the up-to-date Penny Arcade and 
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Mills Pneumatic Punching Machine 


1905 Model 





Small 
Investment 


Little Labor { Y/ | 
No Trouble 


Great 
Returns 


Size, 6 feet 2 inches 
high. Shipping 
weight, 175 pounds. 


Boxed for foreign 
shipment: Dimen- 
sions, 48 x 24 x 20 
inches. Shipping 
weight, 210 pounds. 








Front_View, closed Front View, opened 


Mills Cupid Post Office 


For Pennies 


This Automatic Post Office delivers 
a love letter for a cent. 


Size, 7 feet high. Shipping weight, 300 
pounds. 


Boxed for foreign shipment: Dimensions, 88 x 
30x 2linches. Shipping weight, 400 pounds. 








A New One 











Mills Emblem Embossing Machine 


Delivers an Emblem with Your Name and Address 





For Nickels 


The play on this machine will 
never wear out. 


The greatest legitimate 
money maker ever built. 


Size, 3 feet, 8 inches high. Ship- 
ping weight, 200 lbs. 


Boxed for foreign shipment: Di- 
mensions, 50 x 24 x 26. Shipping 
weight, 230 pounds. 


Mills Illustrated Song Machine 


A 20th Century Wonder 





The only Phonograph that can be 
operated with regular house 
current 


Does not wear out the records 


Attach plug to electric light socket 
and the machine is ready to 
operate 


A splendid combination of the 
Phonograph and the Picture 
Machine 


No storage batteries. No crack- 
ing of Records 


Mills improved Stylus and wire 
will play 600 pieces of music 
with one adjustment 


An Automatic Phonograph using 
the disc record 


A machine that can be success- 
fully operated in all public 
places 


Can be made for 5 cents or I cent 


Fully Covered by patents 


Size, 49x 19x20 inches. Shipping 
weight, 227 pounds. 


Boxed for foreign shipment: Dimensions, 
65x29x80 inches. Weight, 285 pounds 





THE MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY 


The More Attractive the Sign, the 


Stronger the Drawing Power 


Im Trying 
So Hard To 
io) 


Oss 


(ee ; 
BRIDEE , ce 





New Songs Illustrated as They Come Out 
Ask For Our Sign and Music Bulletins 


Mills Cashier’s Desk and Stands 





Cashier’s Desk 





No.1 Pedestal. All No. 2 Pedestal. All 
iron, 36 inches high wood, 351 in. high 


Mills Novelty thought of everything, 
even making and selling a cashier’s 
desk for penny arcades. Mills also 
made and cataloged change makers. 
Bueschel Collection. 


have no doubt that it will hereafter rank 
with the theatre as a popular form of 
amusement.”!®2 Not counting a few ups 
and downs, it has ever since. 


Mills Conjurer Fortune Teller 


Answers Questions 





For 5 cents or I cent 
Very imposing and attractive. 


Especially adapted for Penny 
Arcades and other public places. 


With this machine you can turn 
the curiosity of the human mind 
into a stream of money. 


Size, 4 feet, 8 inches high. Shipping 
weight, 235 pounds. 


Boxed for foreign shipment: Dimen- 
sions, 65 x 33 x 22 inches. Shipping 
weight, 310 pounds. 





Facing page and above: Bueschel Collection. 





156 Carroll E. Vetterick, Editor, “Interview of the Month 
(Walter A. Tratsch),” Automatic Age, November, 1934. 


157 “Herbert Mills Is Dead,” The Automatic Age, Febru- 


ary, 1929. 


158“Dat-Chats,” The Billboard, April 29, 1905. 


159 Ibid. 
160 Ibid. 
161 Tid. 


182 Ibid. 
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THE CAILLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


hat there was going to be a 

dominant industry leader in 

arcade machines there was 

little doubt. The industry 

had been going that way for 
some time. The wonder is that it was 
Mills, for there was another firm — 
actually, another family, and a group of 
firms — that had been making amuse- 
ment coin machines longer, was better 
financed, had more experience in manu- 
facturing and marketing and was going 
in precisely the same direction. From 
the beginning the Detroit based Caille 
brothers ran a tight second to Herbert S. 
Mills and his Mills Novelty Company 
in Chicago with the gap widening per- 
ceptively with each passing year. Yet it 
was the Cailles’ that gave Mills the 
most challenging run for his money, all 
the more interesting as the families 
became close friends. The difference 
seems to have been one of aggressive- 
ness. Mills swamped the market with 
product to meet every need two or three 
times over, while Caille met market 
needs with a shorter list of carefully 
chosen models. Finally, Mills frequent- 
ly redesigned and upgraded their 
machines while the Cailles’ stuck with 
what they had. As a consequence, even 
though Art Caille and his The Caille 
Company made an athletic test machine 
in 1897, two years before Mills got 
involved with the genre, the Cailles 
added nothing to the field until Adolph 
Caille’s The Caille-Schiemer Company 
brought out a WALL PUNCHER in 
1901. Soon thereafter, when the two 
brothers finally joined forces to create 
The Caille Brothers Company in August 





ite 
The youngest and most promotionally 
minded of the Caille brothers, A. Arthur 
Caille — called Art — moved their firm 
into arcade machines. A salesman at 
heart, yet a clever inventor of machines, 
Art had his fingers in a lot of pies, includ- 
ing arcades in the Detroit area. He was 
the president of The Caille Brothers 
Company. Bueschel Collection. 


1901, they entered the amusement 
machine market with the same kind of 
machine Mills did, a counter top shock- 


er which they called SHOCKO, only it 
was two years after the Mills-entry. 
From that point forward the two firms 
pursued an identical path, with Mills 
having the edge. Mills had two arcade 
machines in 1899 where the Cailles’ 
had only one. Mills added six in 1890, 
the Cailles none, with Mills adding four 
in 1901 while the Cailles’ leaped in 
with six, with the respective totals at 7 
for the Cailles and 12 for Mills at the 
end of 1901. Two years later Mills had 
added 25 machines and the Cailles’ 7, 
and by the end of 1905 the Mills line 
was four times that of Caille. Adding 
the Mills Edisonia operation at the St. 
Louis fair of 1904 and you had a rout 
for Mills machines. Except...the good 
looks and excellent engineering of the 
Caille machines made them a elegant 
alternative to the dominant Mills line, 
making Caille the loyal opposition. As 
is so often the case in a competitive 
society, there was plenty of room in the 
business for both lines. They kept each 
other honest and inventive. 

The Caille brothers came by their 
manufacturing and marketing prowess 
through other lines, loosely related to 
coin machines. Youngest brother A. 
Arthur Caille, called Art, was the inven- 
tive visionary and promoter in the fami- 
ly. “Mr. Caille was born in Detroit on 
the first of April, 1867, and is the son of 
Joseph M. and Catherine (Moret) 
Caille,” his father a Swiss born Alsatian 
who came to the United States in 1851 
and worked as a cabinet maker.'® “A. 
Arthur Caille was about ten years of age 
at the time of the family removal to 
Owasso and Saginaw (Michigan). In 
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JOHN H. KUNSKY 


DETROIT 


COIN OPERATING MACHINES 


John H. Kunsky, former shop superintendent at Caille Bros. Co., was Art Caille’s 
front man in arcade ventures and Detroit’s first movie theatre. After he changed his 
name to John King, he became the guiding light for First National Pictures, Inc., 
later Paramount, in Hollywood. Bueschel Collection. 


S 


1883 (at age 16) he entered an appren- 
ticeship at the woodworking trade (and) 
evinced that distinctive mechanical skill 
and inventive ability which have been 
the prime conservations of his remark- 
able success in the field of independent 
manufacturing. He was the inventor of 
the modern cash carrier system for use 
in mercantile establishments, having 
secured patents on his invention in 1889 
(at age 22) and having instituted the 
manufacture of the same in the same 
year. His invention (a variation of the 


cash register, in which money was shot 
up to a cashier’s cage by wire) met with 
ready approval and the Caille system 
was by him installed in leading stores in 
all sections of the Union. (After seeing 
early coin machines in his travels) in 
1893 he brought out his first patents in 
the coin controlling slot machines, and 
in the placing of the same he was suc- 
cessful from the start.” 

Older brother Adolph A. Caille, 
called Adolph, was born in Detroit 
almost exactly four years earlier, on 


April 2, 1863, so their birthdays were 
only a day apart, Art’s coming first. 
Where Art thought of things, and then 
took off to sell them, Adolph stayed 
home, engineered the idea and made it 
produceable, creating the perfect team. 
The problem was, they didn’t stay 
together. Both young men were enam- 
ored of coin machines and went off on 
their own to produce their respective 
ideas. Adolph stayed in Saginaw, final- 
ly moving to Detroit in 1899 with his 
The Caille-Schiemer Company to make 
his floor model gambling machines. 
Art, moving to Detroit in 1897, made 
vending, trade stimulator and chance 
machines at his The Caille Company. 
By 1900 the two brothers were trading 
models and ideas, and in August 1901 
joined forces as The Caille Brothers 
Company in the facilities of Adolph’s 
plant at 1427 Woodward Avenue. Their 
growth after that was spectacular. “A. 
Arthur Caille is president of The (Caille 
Brothers) Company, which is incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $300,000. 
Mr. Caille is a young man, but, in com- 
mon with his brother Adolph A. Caille, 
who is Vice-President, has had an expe- 
rience in the business world that dis- 
counts his years by ten to one (Note: H. 
S. Mills was even younger. Born 
November 10, 1870, that made Mills 3 
years and 7 months younger that Art 
Caille, and 4 more years younger that 
Adolph Caille). The novelties constant- 
ly introduced are solely the product of 
their own inventive ability, and it is no 
uncommon thing for one or the other of 
them to spend weeks on end in the pat- 
tern rooms, laboriously working out the 
complex details of a new idea. (They) 
have devoted their entire energy to the 
business until now they have the biggest 
enterprise of the kind in the world.”"® It 
may have been true, briefly, but that 
was a Claim that “Hub” Mills (or any 
Chicago newspaper, for that matter) 
would have contested dearly. Yet The 
Caille Brothers Company arcade 
machine line soon matched items in the 
Mills line product for product. The 
Caille SHOCKO of 1901 — which was 
modified and improved and became the 
less shocking SIMPLEX of 1902 — 
faced off the Mills ELECTRIC SHOCK 
MACHINE of 1899 (called ZAZA by 
Frank Mills); the Caille LIFTING 
MACHINE of 1903 matched the OWL 
LIFTER of 1899 and its improved 
model of 1900; and the JEWEL of 1901 
was the counterpart of the Mills 
SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE of 1900 and 
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The Caille Simplex. 


Electric Medical Battery 
URRENT is controllable by persons 


using the machine so there are no 
“shocks.” The electricity is gradually and 
increasingly administered, the indicator at 
front showing strength of current. 


The Caille Ajax Push and Double 
Grip. 


Here is One of Our Latest. A Highly Attrac- 


Switch for mild or strong current is placed i al cc lk 


in front. A musical electric chime rings while 
the machine is in use. 

The “‘Simplex”’ is equipped with an auto- 
matic time limit.—Only a fair amount of 
electricity can be obtained for each coin in- 
serted, thus the expense of operating is very 
slight and large profits are insured. Furnish- 
ed complete with two batteries which will 


Testing Machine. 


Simply coins money all the time. 


The use of this 
machine is not confin- 
ed to penny arcades. 
It is adatped to a 
wide variety of loca- 
tions and_ invariably 
proves profitable § 
wherever ; 
placed. Many 
have been sold 
to doctors and 
dentists, | who 
place them in 
the reception 
room and thus 
make money 
while patients 
are waiting. 





Also made in counter style as illustrated. 
Finish: Richly nickeled metal case. 


easily last for 3,500 operations or more. 







Crystal dial, through which 
the mechanism can be seen. All parts highly finished. 


Dimensions: Width 19 in. Depth 19 in. Height 72 in. Weight 


95 lbs. 


Telegraph or cable code—LIMITED 


Height 26 in. 


Dimensions: Width 14 in. 
35 lbs. Counter Style. 


Telegraph or cable code—LIMIT 
33 


Depth 8 in. 


its improved NEW QUARTOSCOPE 
model of January 1901. “The bulk of 
the arcade machines were manufactured 
by Caille Bros., Detroit; the Mills Nov- 
elty Company, Chicago, and the 
William Rosenfield Company, New 
York. Basically the Penny Arcade 
devices were quite similar, but their 
manufacturers made attempts to give 
them a different appearance or a new 
claim. Electric shockers, for example, 
instead of merely inviting patrons to see 
who could absorb the most electricity, 
began to advertise that the machine was 
beneficial for headaches, neuralgia, 
rheumatism and all nervous disor- 
ders!”'® 

The Cailles also began to follow in 
the marketing footsteps of Mills, or at 
least Art did, led into the new ventures 
by a former shophand who became a 
new partner. “John H. Kunsky...also 
mechanically inclined...was at the time 
of the opening of the Caille factory, 


Dimensions: Width 19 in. Depth 22 in. 
Boxed 215 lbs. 


Weight 150 Ibs. 





How it Operates. 


HIS machine registers the strength of 
your hands by grip; also your push- 
ing power up to 1,000 lbs. 


A bell, operated by electric battery, rings 
at 500 lbs. and continues ringing until the 
plunger in front is pressed. This bell attracts 
the attention of all in the arcade to the ma- 
chine and adds much to its earning capacity. 


Solid iron column or pedestal, upper part 
enameled in colors, balance finely finished in 
imitation Mexican Onyx—nickel trimmings. 


Elaborate sign, highly nickeled. 


Height 82 in. Weight 


Above and left: Bueschel Collection. 


engaged to superintend the construction 
of the machines but soon learning of the 
profits to be realized from their opera- 
tion, left the company and started out 
for himself. His wonderful success 
came to the attention of Mr. Caille and 
when the Penny Arcade business began 
to show signs of prosperity a partner- 
ship was quickly formed and several 
arcades opened which proved to be very 
profitable to both.’"®’ In 1905, Kunsky 
heard that the Pittsburgh Calcium Light 
Company had opened a motion picture 
house in that city under Thomas Edi- 
son’s patents. “Kunsky went to Pitts- 
burgh and returned with an astonishing 
vision. He and (Art) Caille opened a 
200-chair movie show in a store at 24 
Monroe (Avenue) and called it THE 
CASINO.”'® It was Detroit’s first 
movie theatre. 

For all the excitement of a new 
venture, it was still the Penny Arcade 
business — Art Caille liked to call it 


Penny Vaudeville — that made the real 
money. “Probably few realize the mag- 
nitude of the coin-in-the-slot amuse- 
ment machine business in this country. 
When one stops to consider, however, 
how frequently these machines are seen 
in public places, it must be evident that 
they fill a public demand for amuse- 
ment that is not met in any other way, 
and must be a source of profit to their 
owners. This branch of the amusement 
business cannot fail to be of interest to 
all managers of electric railway parks 
and pleasure resorts, because it offers a 
chance for the company operating the 
park to realize a good profit on its oper- 
ation as well as making the park more 
attractive. In this way these amusement 
machines are unlike many other park 
attractions which have to be operated 
and maintained for the sake of the 
induced travel.’ 
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The Caille ““Auto-Muto”’ Picture 


The Caille Pedestals. Machine. 


Four Machines in One—12 Views 


E, have many calls for extra pedestals and our four styles shown ahigpotise> | Shown fort Coit. 


Viele s 5 


We do not recommend this machine 
for arcade use, although it may be 
used in such places. It is best 
adapted for Public Locations, 
Saloons, Billiard Parlors, etc. 

For Penny Arcades you are referred 
to the “Cail-o-scope,”’ page 8. 


on this page will fill requirements for almost any purpose. 





ROM the start the Auto-Muto 
Picture Machine has been popu- 
lar—and justly so because it is the 
best machine of its class ever produced. 
Contains 48 views—4 sets of 12 
each—which are shown plainly under 
electric light and through powerful 
magnifying lenses. 
For operating, one coin is required 
for each set of views. 
Mechanism is strong and simple. 
All frail or delicate parts eliminated — 
does not bend or mutilate the 
coin played and is compara- 
tively noiseless. 

Furnished with _ battery 
lights and wired for connec- 
tion with street lighting cir- 
cuit. 

Please specify which is to 
be used. 

Finish: Highly polished quar- 
tered oak cabinet, with neat 
nickel trimmings and attrac- 
tive top sign. 





Dimensions: Width 22 in. Depth 20 in. Height of cabinet 56 in. 
Weight 110 lbs. Boxed 160 lbs. 


Style No. | is made up of cast iron base and top with large Views 12 to set, $1.00. If wired for battery light, $2.50 extra. 
column having massive gold cap. Height 36 in. Weight 40 lbs. 


Style No. 2 is of cast iron base and top, with cold rolled steel 
column. Height 36 in. Weight 32 lbs. 


Style No. 3 is of quartered oak, 15 inches in width and 10 
inches in depth. Height 37 in. Weight 35 lbs. 


Style No. 4 is made entirely of cast iron and is made to resist 


rough usage, and is such as will be required for grip machines, etc. The Caille "Scope-o-Phone." 
Height 40 in. Weight 65 lbs. tice Mages Sy ee 


Size: Height, with frame, 75 in- 
—— a ches; without frame, 49 inches. 
“A Base 18x24 inches. Weight: 
q PEOPKIONG —wNet, 120 lbs; Gross, 190 
" Sel Ibs. Packed in one case meas- 


uring 24x28x52 inches. 


Equipment: Rubber _ hearing 
tubes, with ear cups. Model 
“A” Reproducer, of our own 
approved design. Slot opening 
for U. S. cent. Quartered 
Oak Cabinet; highly polished 
golden oak finish. Beveled 
French Plate glass exposing 
Cail-o-phone Talking Ma- 
chine. Improved Lens Holder 
allowing the lens to be re- 
moved, in a second’s time, for 
cleaning purposes. Large mon- 
ey box under separate lock; 
Sign, Record, and Set of 
Views; Direct current motor 


of 110 volts. 


Options: Coin slot for any other 
coin than the U. S. cent, with- 
out extra charge; Alternating 
current 110 volts, 60 cycles. 
Spiral metal hearing tubes, in 
place of rubber, at $2.50 ad- 
ditional. Direct Motor of any 
voltage up to 220, and Alter- 
nating of same voltage in any 
number of cycles. 


This Machine is a decided de- 
parture from coin slot Phono- 
graphs, and is conceded to be the finest device of its kind which has 

ever been attempted. Mechanically, it is perfect, and in appearance, 

there is nothing as handsome as the Caille “SCOPE-O-PHONE.” 

52 The construction is simple, and any one with an ordinary knowledge 
of machines would be able to do the adjusting which is required to 

keep the machine in perfect condition. ‘There is a small adjusting 


Telegraph or cable code—AUTO 


Bueschel Collection. 


Cashier’s 
Desk 


Quartered oak, high- 
ly finished. Platform 
inside to elevate the 
cashier. Money drawer 
with lock. Just right 
for “‘Exhibits’’ or other 
public use. 

Width 30 © inches. 
Depth 45 in. Height 
45 in. 





Like Mills Novelty, Caille Bros. touched all the bases and offered a cashier’s desk device, which insures the appearance of the pictures at the prope 
4 . ° time to correspond with the records. e entire make-up 0 1s ap- 
and machine pedestals for an arcade operation. Caille also had change makers. dacaag! Ps cae for ene — i = - fully guarantee 
e every detail of its construction and mechanical workings. 
Bueschel Collection. Oe a ae 
if 





Bueschel Collection. 


163 “A Arthur Caille,” Compendium of History and Biog- 166 “The Penny Arcade,” The Billboard, March 27, 1904. 

raphy Detroit and Wayne County, Henry Taylor & Com- 

pany, Chicago, 1909. 167 “Originators of Reversal Vaudeville and Pioneers of 
the Motion Picture World,” (no source or date). Mar- 

164 Tid. garet Caille (family) scrapbook, Detroit, Michigan, 169 “Siot Machines For Pleasure Resorts,” Street Railway 
a i a Journal, April 29, 1905. 


165 “Detroit Makes Coin Machines for Whole World,” 
The Detroit News-Tribune, Sunday, March 27, 1904. 168 “Ran Penny Arcade to Movie Empire,” bid. 


NEw NAMES, SAME GAMES 3] 


NEw NAMES, SAME GAMES 


t’s indigenous to the coin machine 

business: If something works 

well and turns a good buck for its 

producer make one for yourself. 

Copying, reproducing, honoring 
or outright stealing — no matter what 
you call it — has been with the industry 
since the first coin tripped a release 
mechanism to provide a thrill or a prod- 
uct. Patent battles came and went, but 
the copycatting endured. It still does. 
But when a new location success is on 
the climb it almost doesn’t matter. The 
extra production is often needed to fill 
the pipelines, and lucrative careers and 
successful firms have been built on the 
backs of others by making duplicates or 
almost-the-same copies of successful 
machines. 

When the Penny Arcade boom 
blew wide open in 1903 and 1904 there 
was no absence of copycat makers, and 
where they didn’t exist new ones were 
formed. The popularity of the product 
was such that few Americans by 1904 
hadn’t seen the machines somewhere, 
whereas a large portion of the city pop- 
ulation had actually gone into an arcade 
and could describe the wonders of the 
new amusement with authority. What 
they couldn’t describe was who made 
what. Where the names of Edison and 
American Mutoscope were indelibly 
etched into the psyche of the public at 
large, the machines that came afterward 
didn’t share this knowledge of source. 
To the user a lifter was a lifter, a punch- 
er a puncher, and any picture machine 
was probably a MUTOSCOPE. If the 
public didn’t care, why should the oper- 





A sure fire hit used by the coin machine business to this day, a pretty lady demon- 
strating the maker’s machine. The TIROGRAPH of 1904 was made in Chicago. 
Handle at center right sets up the target and arms the gun for play once a nickel is 
dropped in the coin chute on the right corner post. Courtesy Rick Crandall. 
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One of the most enduring and proficient producers of arcade games, The Automatic Target Machine Company of New York City 
made at least 10 variations of their AUTOMATIC TARGET in the decade between 1896 and 1905. This is the AUTARM ELEC- 
TRIC RIFLE version of June 1901. U.S. Patent Office. 


ator (a business perception that plagues 
the coin machine industry to the present 
day)? And that left the door wide open 
to anybody making anything, and put 
salesmanship on the same level as a rep- 
utation. 

There were some original ideas 
being advanced — the clever shooting 
games of the Automatic Target Machine 
Company of New_York City made 
between 1896 and 1905 and the highly 
promoted PHOTOSCOPE of 1903, 
were notable among them — but by and 
large the early 1900s was a parroting 
period once you got past Mills, Caille, 
Rosenfield and Roovers. The copycat 
producers even had long lines of 
machines, with a rarified few surviving 
the years to become established coin 
machine producers. The National Nov- 
elty Company, a coin-op scale maker 
located in Minneapolis, was an early 
copycat convert. Their WALL 
PUNCHER of late 1899 was remindful 
of the Luthor D. Haskell punchers made 
in Massachusetts a few years earlier. 


National’s COMBINATION STRENGTH 
TESTER of 1901 was regarded as 
unique, but similar to earlier Lighton 
models, earning its place as an arcade 
standard and winning major distribu- 
tion, such as the renowned Peter Baci- 
galupi in San Francisco. National’s 
neighbor and major competitor, the 
Marshfield Novelty Company, also of 
Minneapolis, starting out as an electri- 
cal coin-op gambling machine producer, 
caught the fad and duplicated the 
National Novelty arcade line in 1902. 
R.J. White Company of Chicago, the 
1902 receiver of the Berger firm after it 
went bankrupt, made the strongest bid 
for second supplier with its ELECTRI- 
CIAN shocker, a Colby copy; CHAL- 
LENGE PUNCHING MACHINE, a 
close relative to the Mills puncher; 
NEW PUNCHING MACHINE, another 
Mills similarity; NEW LIFTING 
MACHINE that looks like the Mills 
OWL LIFTER and the unabashedly 
name-lifted ZAZA of July 1903, a virtu- 
al duplicate of the F. W. Mills ZAZA of 


three years earlier. Even the White 
SAPHO looked the same as the original. 
In 1905, when the company name 
changed to the White Manufacturing 
Company located in Chicago Ridge, 
Illinois (part of the plant is still standing 
as of this writing), most of these repli- 
cated models were picked up, with new 
ones added. 

Other producers were just as bla- 
tant. The Cowper Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Chicago, another electric coin- 
op gambling machine maker, a class of 
machine all but blown away by the new 
all-mechanical Mills OWL and Caille 
PUCK machines of the turn of the Cen- 
tury, picked up on the arcade machines, 
making puncher, lift, grip and strength 
test machines that matched those made 
by National, Marshfield and Midland. 
Rogers Manufacturing Company (later 
to be Rogers Specialty Company) in 
New York City went farther, making a 
puncher, peep show, LOVERS POST 
OFFICE card reader — copied after the 
original Cosmopolitan Novelty Compa- 
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EVERY AIM IN LIFE SHOULD BE FOR THE BULL’S EYE. 
WE OFFER THE WE OFFER THE 


“‘Autarm Pistol” “Autarm Pistol” 
Latest and Greatest of Big Money Winner. 


Coia-Geantrelied Machines. 
OPERATES WITH A CENT QUICK CASH RESULTS. 
Gan be Fired as Fast 


Gives aceurate resulte of free arm re- 
as Aim is Taken. 


volver practice without the use or riske 
of the loaded weapon. 
Nothing else like it 
On The Market. 


Fully Pretected by 
BASIC PATENTS. 






















7 sare 
| ENTIRELY | 
| MECHANICAL. | 


COMPLETE ! 
IN ITSELF. f 


iNOELECTRIC |{ 
CONNECTIONS. } 






Sea 
The machines are carefully and strongly 
bullt, aod are 


WONDERFUL MONEY MAKERS. 


Equally Attractive in 
Partors, Salooas and Resorts, 


The Company is prepared to take orders 
for delivery in thirty days. 


Write tor Cateloge B, giving price, terme, etc. 


AUTOMATIC TARGET MACHINE CO, ff 


62 Reade Street.,New York ¢ ity. 














The Automatic Target Machine Company AUTARM PISTOL was promoted as “Equally attractive in parlors, saloon and 
resorts.” This ad ran in the February 18, 1905 The Billboard. 


Once is enough, 


#}) 
siti 


ate ale eal 


48 


By the early 1900’s, amusement coin machines were so well known they became the target of topical humor. This comic post- 
card is typical, saying, “Put a penny in the slot and see the stars.” 


ny machine of a year earlier, also JEFFRIES WOODEN PUNCHING _ reconfirmed his heavyweight champi- 
copied by Mills and Caille — a name | MACHINE, a Haskell copy with atopi- onship by beating Bob Fitzsimmons 
plate machine and fortune teller. The — cal name, for the young California giant twice and eliminating challenger Tom 
most popular Rogers model was the James J. Jeffries had just earned and _— Sharkey in a November 3, 1899 bout at 
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Tih WONDERFUL PROTUSGUT' 


Six PHOTOGRAPHS A MINUTE. 
NO COIN MACHINE THE NEWENST--- 
EVER MADE BIGGEST 
PROFITS SO FAST MONEY MAKER 


HOW IT WORKS POSITIVELY SELF-OPERATING 


—Drop nickel Photoscope takes pictures continu- 
—Take push button in hand — be ously---fast as persons can get into 

seated position in front of it---Photoscope 
—Centre your face in the mirror delivers a perfect photo neatly 
—Press button—sit still until bell framed and finished---permanent 


rings—replace button on hook value for every nickel---Photoscope’s 
—Take finished photo from delivery novelty and usefulness never wear out 


tray ---No repairs---Photoscope mechan- 
THAT'S ALL. ism is sturdy and simple---Photoscope 
supplies are cheap---can be shipped 
Simple and Quick. 
6 a Minute. 














anywhere---keep any length of time 
and in any climate. 





EXOLUSIVE PATENTS—SOLE MANUFAOTURERS, 
THE PHOTOSCOPE CO., 114 West 32d St., N. Y. City. 


RITE QUICK 


PHOTOSCOPE BOOKLET. IND FON DUR OFFER 







-thirds of every nickel /AVi FOR ITSELF IN TWO Of THREE BUSY WEEKS. 


taken by the Photoscope| EASILY MOVED AND SHIPPED. 
PHOTOSCOPE TAKE. ‘SIX “NICKELS “AND MAKE SIX 
PHOTOS EVERY MINUTE. IS CLEAR PROFIT. PHOTOSCOPE CABINET IS 3lin, HIGH ~ {7in, SQUARE, 


“rinet suPPLY Limited. | ME PHOTOSCOPE CO.), ii4 West 32d St., Now York City. 


TH PHOTOSCOPE 


WILL BE ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND NOVEL INVENTIONS 


i. : THE NEWEST 


World's Fair, St. Louis sgscst waver mace 


 AV0O4 


The Bastion Management have endorsed and adopted the 
Photoscope as the only Perfect Self Operating Picture Taking Machine 
in the World, and have granted exclusive privileges for its Exhibition on 
the Fair Grounds, where 200 will be in operation. 


NOTICE TO PURCHASERS. 


The World’s Fair Management, in adopting the Photoscope, stipu- 
lated that no Machine shall be in operation within 50 miles of St. Louis, 
previous to or during the Exposition, excepting those on the Exposition 


_ Grounds. EXCLUSIVE PATENTS—SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
THE PHOTOSCOPE CO., 114 West 32d St., N. Y. City. 












RITE QUICK FOR 





PHOTOSCOPE Booklet and For Our Offer ait a Te Serre Sen ‘ie PAYS FOR ITSELF IN TWO OR THREE BUSY WEEKS 
PHOTOSCOPE “Take Six Nickels and Make It will be in LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING at World’s Fa ie EASILY MOVED AND SHIPPED 
Six Photos Every Minute. | _Gromnds, Attor the Opening oreere et ~—PHOTOSCOPE Cabinet is 31 in. high by 17 in. square 


wont uae THE PHOTOSCOPE CO., tii¥or nr 
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Automatic Medical 
Battery and Lung 
Tester Combined 











WONDERFUL 
PROFITS! 





Great Catch 
in Drug, 
Cigar | 
Confectionery i 
Stores 








¥ 


A Lung Tester expands the chest and strengthens 
the lungs, keeping the healthy in normal condition, pre- 
venting the weakening of the lungs and contraction of 
the chest. By dropping coin in slot machine is ready 
for action. 

Here are two useful machines in one and sold for the 
same price that each would cost separate. 

In ordering, state whether they are to be operated 
with nickel or penny. 

Height, 16% in. Width, 12% in. Depth, 13 in. 


°F 






Latest and best picture machine. 
and up to date and legitimate. Mahogany finish, fine 
enough for any parlor. Mechanism absolutely perfect 
Automatic in action, 

The machine shows 15 very “catchy” views under 


in construction. 
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WHITES 
WUTOMATIC 


Strictly modern 


Weight, boxed ready for shipment, 15 Ibs. 

These machines have been known to earn as high as 
$5.00 per week. They are a never ending source of 
profit. 

Send us $1.00 and we will ship C. O. D., subject to 
examination and test. 


electric light, as perfect and realistic as day. Every one 
who looks is pleased. Will run continuously for 12 
hours. 

Shipping weight, 2C0 lbs. 

Send us $3.50 and we will ship C. O. D. for balance, 
subject to inspection and test. 

Machine is fully guaranteed. Every amusement par- 


lor has at least six of these machines. 


a 


This page, next page: Four pick-up machines from a White Manufacturing Compa- 
ny mailer of January 1905 which shows a Colby copycat AUTOMATIC MEDICAL 
BATTERY AND LUNG TESTER, the Berger AUTOMATIC SAPHO and SAPHO 
“Quartoscope”’ style peep shows, and the venerable Helmeth Messmann to Midland 
to Enterprise Vending to R. J. White STRENGTH TEST MACHINE being made as 
the White IDEAL STRENGTH TESTER. The continued to be marketed later by the 
White Vending Company. Bueschel Collection. 


Opposite page: Created by inventor Alfred Lenz of New York City, the PHOTO- 
SCOPE first appeared at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904, 
promoting exclusive territories. After a run of success, Lenz sold the machine rights 
to M.S. Kline in Buffalo, New York, who continued with the device. New York Clip- 
per, February 13 and March 26, 1904. 


Coney Island (in the first fight filmed in 
motion under lights to be shown by Edi- 
son’s PROJECTING KINETOSCOPE) 
between the two Fitzsimmons fights of 
1899 and July 25, 1902. Through all 
this Peter Beetz of New York City, the 
inventor and producer of the early 
STRENGTH TEST and push-pull 
MUSCLE DEVELOPER machines of 
1888, remained in the physical test and 
arcade machine business through his 
Automatic Novelty Company (which 
ultimately returned to its original Peter 
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‘“SAPHO” PICTURE MACHINE 
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Ideal Strength Tester 
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BETTER THAN GOLD MINE STOCK 
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The “Sapho” is very attractive in style, shape and 
48 views, 12 being 
Made to be operated with 


finish. The mechanism is perfect. 
shown with each operation. 
nickel or a penny. 


The pictures are “true to life” and afford “Royal” 
Views have been selected with unusual 
care and are pronounced “Great” by those who have seen 


entertainment. 


them. 


The case is fine mahogany finish, 58 in. high, 18 in. 
Shipping weight, 230 lb 


deep, 16 in. wide. 


x 


A 


to Look at 
from 
(utside 
and Many 
Beauties 
to Look at 
On the 
Inside 

x 


Thousands 
in Use 
Paying 
Immense 
Profits 


Ea! 


Ss. 





Beauty 


Mine.” 


PAYS CASH DIVIDEN 


Why not get the latest? 
j amusement. Lots of excitement. Lots of Money. 
. its cost in one week. Order it now. 

Machine is 10 inches deep, 12 inches wide and 5 feet 


DS DAILY 


SOS eR 8 
SRS 
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This Machine Operates with Electric Light Indicator. 

Greatest Money Maker of the Age; Only good pay- 
ing, legitimate slot machine made. 
useful, ornamental, beneficial and a 


It has no equal. Is 
“Veritable Gold 


Lots of 
Earns 


Lots of fun. 


Shipped C. O. D. for balance on receipt of $3.50 as 
evidence of good faith. These machines have been 
xnown to pay for themselves in thirty days and afford 
continuous income every day thereafter; all you have to 
do is to go around and “take your rake-off.” 


8 inches high. Net weight of machine and stand, 85 
pounds; boxed, 100 pounds. _ 

Contcins 5 Different Features, Requiring a Penny or 
a Nickel ta Try Each Feature. 

Send us $2.00 and we will ship C. O. D. for balance. 


Beetz name). 

The single most successful copycat 
producer, and one that survived to 
become a major factor in the coin 
machine business, was the Watling 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
The Watling brothers John and Tom 
had sold candy in theatre lobbies in 
Cincinnati, placed scales and payout 
slots on location and, in the case of 
younger brother Tom, had sold fixed 
lottery tickets for a Kansas City 
entrepreneur before they settled in to 
become coin machine salesmen for the 


Chicago-based D.N. Schall And Com- 
pany. Borrowing high interest money, 
they bought Schall out in December 
1903 and suddenly found themselves in 
the slot machine manufacturing busi- 
ness with a dead line of old models. 
Anticipating the drop off, promoter 
Tom and older mechanically inclined 
brother John — an almost exact repeat 
of the situation that had led to the for- 
mation of The Caille Brothers Company 
in Detroit the year before — had made a 
grab for all of the arcade machines they 
could find, adding them to their product 


mix when the new firm opened its doors 
for business. Grabbing the arcade loca- 
tion at the White City amusement park 
in Chicago — just as Mills operated the 
Edisonia at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis and Caille and 
Kunsky were operating arcades in 
Detroit — the Watlings made them- 
selves a factor in the business. But 
mostly they made other maker’s 
machines. Of their 1903 line, the 
SAPHO PICTURE MACHINE was a 
nuts on duplicate of the original Sapho 
model; their PUNCHING MACHINE 
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The Greatest Come Back Machine in Existance 


oe a pe tera en ee a 


THE NEW ELECTRIC 
FUTURE SCOPE 


Is an entirely NEW AMUSEMENT attraction. 








It entertains old and 3 ting Men women and children play it with equal pieasure, lias been 
played at Church Entertaloments much to the amu-ement and profit of all parties. When a player 
drops a nickel in the cabinet it starts the mechaniam to work, giving the player the day and date of 


their Future Marriage, also the character, wealth, occupation etc, of Future Wife or Husband, 
gives their Lucky Numbers, in fact gives the « omplete fortune in a true and amusing manner, and 
best of all gives each } layer 4 


A HANDSOME RING and A PHOTOGRAPH OF THEIR WIFE OR HUSBAND 


Everybody leaves the “Future Scope” very much pleased with a fortune card hanging from 
eir button hole, which serves as an advertisement for your “Future Scope.” 

bringing everybody to play it you can make a year’s wages in a « ort time. It is the most 
amusing nov vented and the most handsome machine now on the market. It gets more 
money than any other machine of i\’s kind on the market. The earning power of this machine Is 
from $20 00 to $50.00 per day. Get one of these latest machines and start to make the most money 
you ever made oa so small an Investment; you are sure to mske from one to two hundred dollars 
per week with this new machine, it’s just out, get one while their hot and get the money. Just 
think! Why, they get so mach money! The date of marriage, fortune, photo, lucky numbers and 
‘ handsome ring all for 5 cents! We have ladies and gentlemen working them and all making the 
above sum. Why not you’ They are a veritable gold mine. Get the latest and you are on the 
right road to wealth. Do it now. It is easily handled and carried from place to place, and 


th 


eity ever in 


easily worked by either ladies or gentlemen. 
The Electric “Fature Se ype” ia the best avd latest attraction for street and county fairs, summer 
parka, picnic grounds, concerts, public gath 


FORTUNE 


erings, church bazaars, stree corners, husking bees, etc. 


FUN FUN 


Your fortune told 
Date of your mar- This is the 
Photo. of 


your future wife 


riage, greatest money 


getter of the age, 


or husband, luck 
? and the prettiest 


numbers and a 


handsome _ ring machine now on 


all for 5 cents. the market. 





How little the thinking few, think of those who do think; 
° but this little machine makes them ali think. 


PRICE COMPLETE $20.00 //-¢¢ 


The complete Electric Scope consists of Electric Scope, Pedestal, and 500 
Envelopes containing Photos and Fortunes. 


The Electric “Future Scope” is made of solid oak, highly finished; all signe are covered with 
celluluid and pretty metal frames as Elec'ric light. An Electric bell which attracts attention of 
every one around, the p destal ie made uf s' ecl and can be folded; it aleo has a ring case that holds 
four dozen rings; it also haga handsome color picture on front of machine 8 x 11 and very attractive. 
We furnish fortunes, photos and rings for re loading your machine 

Hlow to order Electric “Future Scopes:” By sending us $3.00 to cover cost of exprees charges and 
par King, we will send ©. O,. D. wtih the privilege of examination, the complete Electric Scope con 
sisting of the “Fature Scope” aad 500 fortunes. Full direct ong with each machine. The 500 
photos and fortunes bring $25.00 which paya for your “Scope” on your first order and gives you a net 
profit of $500. We furnish photos, fortunes and rings for reloading Electric Scopes at, the 
following very low prices; 


Fortunes per 1000.... . -90-¢e9) centa 
Photos and Fortunes in envelopes .. 


Photos per 1000 .. 8 terét-o0 
 2B200-40O+46 per 1000 G7 
There are four ways to work this machine, and get big money either way. Fall directions will 
be sent with each machine, ‘ey 
Prices of Rings per grose as follows: Set Ring all color stones... «-0@et~ JEN edding Rings 
marked 18k >. tr (AG Vash Rings, very handsome .. 8.00 Four & five stone sete all colors 
easily sell for 26 and 50 cts. each, samples }0cta, Some at $2.00, $8.00, $4.00, $4.50 and $4.96 make 
your wants known | can give you the best rings at lower prices than anyone else, 


—_« 


L357 


looked like a Mills; the FIVE IN ONE 
was a copy of the Helmuth Messman 
STRENGTH TESTER of late 1900; the 
COMBINATION GRIP AND LIFTING 
MACHINE could easily be mistaken for 
a Mills or National; and the WIZARD 
FORTUNE TELLER of 1905 looked so 
much like the Mills it could be mistaken 
for one even after close inspection. 
Other machines were at least more orig- 
inal, including the massive DOCTOR of 
May 1905, a vibrator made by Morris 
Borsodi of New York, the former chief 
designer of the Leo Canada Company in 
Cincinnati, and someone the Walting’s 
probably knew from their Cincinnati 
days. 

For all the copycat action in the 
industry, suggesting a new found busi- 
ness maturity that had not existed 
before, other new significant machine 
developments were taking place. A 
sidestep was the exploitation of the 
machines as an amusing approach to 
secret society membership — it seemed 
as it almost every American male 
belonged to a lodge of some sort, sepa- 
rated by religion, origins or income — 
in which gag versions of arcade 
machines were used in hazings and ini- 
tiations. The Edmund De Moulin And 
Brother firm in Greenville, Illinois, was 
the leading supply house for such 
sophisticated (actually, cornball) stunts 
and did, in fact, develop and patent a 
dummy PATENT LUNG TESTER that 
blew flour all over the unsuspecting 
inductees’ face while it exploded a 32- 
cal. blank cartridge once the blowing 
tube was used, not to mention a number 
of other dummy devices which they 
produced and sold.'” With that, the gag 
arcade machine had moved into the 
main stream of American humor where 
it remained for another thirty years or 
more. 

It was the straight line development 
of new machines specifically created for 
arcade or more spacious area locations 
that now began to capture the operator’s 
attention. Cabinet boxed exhibitions 
and self-contained dials on pedestals 
were fine for the confined railroad sta- 


Left: Almost a look-alike of the Enter- 
prise Vending STRENGTH TEST 
MACHINE, the Charles G. Bissel & 
Company FUTURE SCOPE of 1905 is 
a fortune teller. Players got a vended 
future husband or wife card and a brass 
ring with a colored glass stone for a 
nickel. Bueschel Collection. 
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4, 1902. 


Patented Feb. 


No. 692,251. 


S. DE MOULIN. 
DUMMY LUNG Té 


E. & U. 


STER. 


(Application filed July 20, 1901.) 


2 Sheets—Sheet 2 


(No Model.) 
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Patented Feb. 4, 1902. 


No. 692,251, 


E. & U. S. DE MOULIN. 
DUMMY LUNG TESTER. 


(Application filed July 90, 1901.) 


2 Sheats—Sheet 2. 


(Ne Medel.) 
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20 ED. DEMOULIN & BRO., GREENVILLE, ILL. 


DeMoulin’s Patent Lung Tester. 





263 This Lung Tester is nicely finished with a handsome leatherette 
covered case with nickel plated trimmings and base, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a high-priced surgical instrument. It is fitted with a nickel 
plated mouthpiece, into which the candidate is asked to blow to test the 
capacity of his lungs. The dial, which makes the deception complete, is 
in plain view of the person blownig into the Lung Tester, and is supposed 


to register the pressure of air blown into the instrument. Its interior 
contains a mechanism ingeniously constructed so that when a person 
blows into the instrument an air valve disengages a lever which releases 
a spring, exploding a 32-cailbre blank cartridge, and at the same time 
opening an air passage into a tube in which there is a receptacle filled 
with flour. This tube is connected to an opening in the dial so that the 
flour is blown with a strong blast squarely on the end of the nose of the 
person and scattering it all over his face. With this Lung Tester we 
furnish 25 blanks nicely arranged, with certain questions pertaining to 
the candidate’s health, age, etc., so as to lead him on to the test in such 


@ manner that there is no possible chance of him suspecting any joke. 
Price, all complete, including 50 blank cartridges and 25 


question blanks. 


(Weight packed 14 pounds.) ...... .... $10 00 


xtra question blanks; per hundred ...... ...... bee we earwl $0 40 
lixtra blank cartridges; per box of 50 (cannot go by mail).. $0 25 


Bueschel Collection. 


tion and bar locations of the past, but 
the new amusements now had dedicated 
store fronts and large indoor areas to 
fill. So the games got bigger. The ulti- 
mate enlargement was the recreation of 
the game of bowling in a coin machine 
format, requiring a long alley to contain 
the miniaturized balls used in play. By 
1905 at least half a dozen efforts had 
been made to bring bowling under coin 
control. The most successful, an 


attempt that provided a product that sur- 
vived for another quarter century, and 
then spawned a new arcade amusement 
that has endured until the present era, 
was a 1902 game called BOX BALL. 
About one-third the size of a regulation 
bowing alley, that alone making it an 
enormous machine, BOX BALL was 
promoted as the perfect bowing game 
for “cigar stores, pool and billiard 
rooms, regulation alleys, barber shops, 


Drop a Penny and Grip. 
With this machine a candidate will 


3 


he expected. It costs him but a sf 
to try his grip, but he will get a bat 
tle that he’ll get from the 


and the star 
m to swallow 


explosion may cause 
his false teeth. After a candidate has 
been up against this infernal machine, 
the scolding of his wife for being out 
late at night will have no more effect on 
him than a ham sandwich on an empty 


=a 
— 


BRIEF. 


$26. This Muchine is a perfect imita- 
tion of a slot machine for recording the 
number of pounds a — can p. 
The index on dial will register, but is 
only a “fake” to deceive the candidate. 


and when he releases the grip a 82-cali- 
bre blank cartridge will be exploded 
with a loud report—never fails to 
startle. Price, including 50 blank car- 
ti OB eos veicancvcinsqeasinacessucsene? i 

extra blank cartridges, (cannot go 
byj{mail); per box of 50.......--.-+-- $0.25 


Weight of No. 826, packed, 65 pounds. 





Bueschel Collection. 


etc.,” with a return of “$513 profit in 51 
days on an investment of $150 (on) the 
operation of one American Box Ball 
alley in Sullivan, Indiana.”"' The pro- 
ducers of the game were a Sullivan, 
Indiana, industrialist named Frederick J. 
Hoke and his salesman-associate J. Irv- 
ing Holcomb, former partners in a man- 
ufacturing firm in Sullivan who formed 
a new producing company in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana to make the bowling game, 
calling their enterprise the American 
Box Ball Company. BOX BALL 
become a major hit as one of the first 
arcade-inspired machines as opposed to 
any device that might have been moved 
in by an operator to see if it could cap- 
ture some customer coinage.'” The 
location that was once the slave to 
whatever machines were placed on the 
premises was turning the tables and cre- 
ating its own amusements. The arcade 
was coming of age. 





170 Edmund De Moulin and Ulysses S. De Moulin, of 
Greenville, Illinois, Dummy Lung Tester, Applied: July 
20, 1901; U.S. Patent No. 692,251, February, 4, 1902. 


171 Data from Frederick J. Hoke entry, The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, and advertisement, 
American Box Ball Company, The National Police 
Gazette, October 28, 1905. 
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A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


t took twenty years, but increas- 

ingly and inexorably the arcade 

machine moved from sawdust 

floors and swinging doors into its 

own abode, generally a revamped 
store front that had, based on the advice 
in the free Mills Novelty Company 
arcade booklet mentioned in the Herbert 
S. Mills interview and widely adver- 
tised, “‘...a steady burning electric sign 
reading ‘Penny Arcade,’ ‘Penny 
Vaudeville’ or some other suitable 
name.”'” Beyond that, “An arcade 
should be open from 8 A.M. to 11 or 12 
o’clock at night to get the best results. 
On busy days, Saturday nights, Sundays 
and Holidays,” it was positioned as a 
sort of amusement convenience store if 
you will that had an intriguing interior 
with, as made by Mills, “...a handsome, 
bell-shaped, ceiling chandelier particu- 
larly for Arcade use, which is not only 
very decorative, but an economical 
lighting fixture as well.”!* The new 
arcades became, to use a name incorpo- 
rated by Mills for its franchised string 
of captive locations, Wonderlands. 

The name was not a new one, and 
had been used for a number of the dime 
museums and crude vaudeville shows 
that dotted most major American cities 
in the 1880s, all patterned after P.T. 
Barnum’s New York Museum of the 
1840s. One of the better known, 
“Detroit’s Wonderland was managed by 
James H. Moore. The enterprise 
opened in 4-1/2 floors of a building on 
Jefferson Avenue at Larned, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1886. During its hey-day 
Wonderland had as many as sixty-five 
persons on the payroll. There was the 





Rated as Chicago’s first arcade, the Penny Arcade at Sportsman’s Park, a Chicago 
area race track, had mostly Mills, Caille and Rosenfield lifters and punchers. Mills 
BAG PUNCHING MACHINE suggests summer 1904 operation, although the arcade 
may be older. The Coin Machine Journal, January 1936. 


crystal maze, the Bijou theatre, the 
menagerie, a gallery of art and a perma- 
nent display of oddities and 
curiosities.”'” In 1898 (as a New Won- 
derland was being built across the street 
from City hall) Detroit’s Wonderland 
was running American Biograph films 
and had a KINETOSCOPE parlor with 
7 machines. But it was hardly an arcade 
as the coin machines were a minor side 
show to the other major entertainments 
under roof. 

It took another more serious 
entrepreneur to take the arcade out of 
someone else’s operation and make it 
Stand on its own. “In 1894, Mitchell H. 
Mark, who had been in the hat business 
in Buffalo, purchased a run-down 
Phonograph Parlor in that city. This 


location was suffering from both the 
Depression (of 1893) and a lack of 
showmanship. Mark installed KINE- 
TOSCOPES, rechristened the parlor 
‘Edisonia Hall,’ and advertised his 
attractions. Soon he was earning a 
comfortable, tho by no means conspicu- 
ous, livelihood. Both he and his broth- 
er, Moe Mark, branched out into varied 
theatrical ventures, but they always 
remained in the arcade field. The 
Marks’ first break came when the Pan- 
American Exposition of 1901 brought 
the crowds to Buffalo and their People’s 
Arcade on Main Street earned some 
$35,000. As a result of this flood of 
business, Mitchell Mark conceived the 
idea of getting volume patronage on 
coin machines by lowering prices from 
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The Watling arcade at White City, a south side Chicago amusement park, attempted to duplicate the Mills Novelty Edisonia oper- 
ation in St. Louis in 1904. Cast iron MUTOSCOPE machines are along the left wall, and a Watling GUESSING SCALE is at the 
right. The change counter is at the far left, half way back, among a number of Roovers fortune tellers. Bueschel Collection. 


a nickel to a cent, and by locating where 
throngs of Passers-by would insure a 
continuous patronage. He called his 
new parlor a ‘Penny Arcade’ and, after 
its initial success in Buffalo, decided to 
test the idea in a New York City uptown 
location. When this proved a hit, Mark 
moved into New York’s Union Square, 
one of the city’s busiest thorofares, 
where, in 1903, the penny arcade came 
into its own.’ This same process of 
starting with one parlor and ending up 
with another was soon taking place 
across the country. Old plat maps of 
Euclid Beach, Cleveland’s premier 
amusement park, showed an attraction 
called “Edisonia” on the site of the 
park’s later penny arcade. It was during 
this period of growth that a group of 
men, who were destined to become 
movie moguls of Hollywood, became 
associated with the coin machine exhi- 
bition business. Marcus Loew, later to 
become the founder and first president 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Cor- 
poration (MGM), left the fur coat busi- 
ness and, ““Having amassed a small 
capital,...formed a partnership with 
David Warfield and Adolph Zukor,” 
with Zukor, also a furrier, later becom- 
ing a producer and a pioneer of feature 
films, and also the man most influential 
in moving movie production to Holly- 
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wood, California, “...and opened a 
penny arcade on Union Square. In 
1904, still in association with Warfield, 
he formed an organization with 
$100,000 capital, and opened numerous 
arcades in New York City and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, which prospered beyond 
expectation.”'” This group was also 
joined by William Fox, and soon after, 
they added arcades in Boston, Newark 
and Philadelphia, calling themselves the 
Automatic Vaudville Company. Be- 
cause of the newness of the venture, 
credit for the first arcade was often 
given to these latter entrepreneurs. 
“Interested in the first such amusement 
center to ever be opened were two men 
now world famous, Mr. Adolph Zukor 
of the Paramount-Publix Theatres, and 
Mr. Marcus Loew of the Loew The- 
atres. This first arcade was opened in 
Union Square, New York City. It adds 
an air of business romance to this old 
industry with its birth.”'* The fact of 
the matter is they entered the venture as 
partners with Mitchell Mark, the Father 
of the penny arcade business, who had 
founded the format and had given the 
enterprise its popular name, one that 
would last another half century. 

Once established and promoted, the 
penny arcade business attracted 
entrepreneurs that took it in a variety of 


directions. It was also about this time 
that Art Caille and John Kunsky formed 
their arcade partnership in Detroit, with 
Kunsky starting first. “While working 
for Caille, he bought machines and 
placed them in road houses in Canada. 
He soon had $10,000 in cash, and in 
1902 he used the money to become a 
partner with Caille in a penny arcade at 
the Belle Isle Bridge. The business 
went bankrupt,” but that didn’t deter the 
pair.'” This was followed by an arcade 
at Wolff's Park, often called “Detroit’s 
Coney Island. The outside attractions, 
including the miniature railroad, roller 
coaster, circle swing and dance hall” 
were brightly lighted by electricity, giv- 
ing the site its nickname of Electric 
Park. “A $15,000 penny arcade has 
been installed by the Caille-Sinard 
Company and among its attractions will 
be all the latest novelties.” Kunsky 
later changed his name to King, leaving 
the arcade business to devote his ener- 
gies to films. “Like most show people, 
he was an affable, care-free party giver 
who was free with a buck. His parties 
at his home in Riverside, Ontario, made 
history. It was there he entertained 
Rudolph Valentino, Marguerite Clark, 
Alla Nazimova, John Barrymore and 
others, and took the then 8-year-old 
Jackie Coogan riding in his speed- 


boat.’’*' A quarter century after his 
arcade ventures with Art Caille, John H. 
King “...became vice president of First 
National Pictures, Inc., then one of the 
largest producing organizations (and) in 
1929 (he) ...sold (out) to Paramount 
Film Corporation,” making him yet 
another arcade personality that became 
a major factor in motion pictures.'” 

The amusement park route to 
arcade importance was just as quickly 
picked up by Chicago’s Watling Manu- 
facturing Company, the only copycat 
producer to achieve the stability of an 
established arcade and full line coin 
machine maker. In a location coup, 
Tom Watling locked up the arcade 
machine concession at White City, an 
amusement park that opened up in 
1904, the same year as the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, at 63rd Street and South 
Parkway in the south side of Chicago. 
He also called his virtual duplication of 
the Mills Edisonia operation in St. 
Louis Automatic Vaudeville. “The 
machines used in the Automatic 
Vaudeville are the best that have yet 
been invented. Would you know if 
your lungs are weak? You can find out 
in the Automatic Vaudeville. There are 
scores of machines which are carefully 
and minutely tabulated to show the 
exact condition of the visitor. The use 
of this machine will be as comprehen- 
sive and complete as an examination by 
an expert physician (Note: Just try and 
say that today!). In exchange for other 
pennies the spectator can test his lifting 
capacity, his hitting ability and the 
strength of his grip. Not only may he 
find out his strength and his weakness, 
but he can find a cure for them. It is a 
well known fact that electricity is a cure 
for many weaknesses, and in the Auto- 
matic Vaudeville he will find many 
devices for receiving electric and mag- 
netic treatments which are of great ben- 
efit. There is no limit to the fun and 
entertainment which any person may 
obtain from this attraction. That it is 
pleasing and interesting is well evi- 
denced by the great crowds which have 
swarmed into it since the opening of 
White City. There is hardly a form of 
amusement which cannot be obtained 
for one cent. The machines are of the 
latest patterns and contain all of the 
recent improvements.”'* What wasn’t 
mentioned was the illegality then but 
mostly later, of making false medical 
claims. But Watling seemingly got 
away with it. 

The penny arcade became a busi- 
ness proposition of enormous opportu- 
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STEARN’S PENNY ARCADE, 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


Re. 04 LaSalle Streei, CHICAGG. 











250 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


——SPLENBID OPPORTURITY FOR A TATTOOER [--— 





One who can frame up swell and do neat work. Must be sober and have 
good appearance. No boozers tolerated. Also good opening for LADY 
PALWMIST. Must work for l0c. straight. No grafting. 


Penny Arcade activity! By spring 1904 dedicated arcades were a viable business. 
These April 30, 1904 ads in The Billboard note that Sharpshooter’s Park (later re- 
named Riverview Park to become Chicago’s premier outdoor amusement park) has 
a MUTOSCOPE arcade and a PHOTOSCOPE machine. Stearn’s Penny Arcade in 
Columbus, Ohio, is looking for a tatooist that doesn’t booze and a lady palm reader 
that doesn’t skim the money. The Billboard, April 30, 1904. 


nities for those willing to embark on a 
new career, much like the boom in 
video rental outlets eighty years later. 
In the beginning the arcades were well 
kept and well patronized. According to 
“Mr. O.R. Hermanek of Minneapolis 
whose experience with coin machines 
and penny arcades dates from the (eigh- 
teen) nineties, ‘prior to 1907...the 
penny arcade was a high class center of 
entertainment, attracting the best class 
of customers, and providing an attrac- 
tive atmosphere through beautiful fur- 
nishings and well-kept machines.’ Her- 
manek, who is 59 years old (in 1937), 
began with the Mills Novelty Company 
in 1898 as a repair man. Later he 
became an inspector and helped to per- 
fect the famous DEWEY machines. He 


left the factory to become a manager of 
arcades operated by the Mills Company 
in various cities. Later he opened an 
arcade in Wonderland Park in Min- 
neapolis with a former fellow workman. 
While there he opened a down-town 
arcade in a theatre building. Located on 
the second floor of the theatre, this 
arcade helped to entertain overflow 
patrons and hold them over for second 
shows. In all, he operated and managed 
arcades in many different cities, includ- 
ing Chicago; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minn., etc.”’* 

For all their independence of audi- 
ence and activity, the early movies and 
dedicated arcades were as often as not 
tied together by an operating umbilical. 
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Owned and operated by the American 
Mutoscope Co., New York. 


Invention of Herman Casler. 


1. Uwnitrep States CavaLtry CHARGE at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 


2. The U.S. Soldiers who will soon 
occupy Cuba. 


3. Capr. SiasBex of the ill-fated Maine, 
leaving the Army and Navy Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


4. U.S. Cruiser Brooklyn—the Flag- 
ship of the Flying Squadron—in her war 
paint at anchor in Hampdon Roads. 


5. Vizcaya.—Picture of Spanish War- 
ship taken while she was crossing the Bar 
at Sandy Hook. 


6. Maxim Rapid Fire Gun. Showing 
the inventor of this Gun in the act of 
firing it. 


7. A trip through the Haverstraw 
Tunnel at the rate of 60 miles an hour. 


8. U. S. Battleship Texas. — Picture 
taken from a moving tug in New York bay. 


. U.S. Sailors whe will soon man the 
“‘Vizeaya.” 


Se TEE NnnInEn se 


10. Cavalry Charge through lines of 
Skirmishers. 


The advantage, if any, was a matter of 
rent and consumers. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, it was widely felt that customers for 
One were prospects for the other, and 
vice versa. Therefore the five cent 
films and penny machines were often 
under roof together. “The first nick- 
elodeon appeared in Pittsburgh in June, 
1905, in a remodeled storeroom, and, 
ironically, was located next door to a 
Penny Arcade. Its instantaneous suc- 
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Above: Detroit’s new Wonderland, built in 1898, picked up the KINETOSCOPE 
parlor and American Biograph films run in its earlier location on Jefferson Street. 
Manager Lames H. Moore built this new facility right across the street from City 


Hall. Bueschel Collection. 


Top left: The Kinetoscope parlors and penny arcades to come were based on a pri- 
mary location well established in major cities, that of the “Dime Museum” where it 
cost 10¢ to get in and see the wonders. This is Epstean’s on Clark Street, two blocks 
west of State Street in Chicago in 1892, just before the coin-ops became popular. 


Chicago Historical Society. 


Left: Detroit’s Wonderland ran American Biograph films, operated as a franchise 
by the American Mutoscope Company in New York. Herman Casler receives credit 
for the invention. Courtesy Detroit Historical Museum. 


cess led to a skyrocketing boom. Soon 
arcade operators from coast-to-coast 
were installing projection machines, 
usually in vacant lofts over their 
arcades. In several locations customers 
were first persuaded to visit the upstairs 
movie by means of a ‘crystal staircase’ 
constructed of glass, with running water 
and electric lights underneath. On their 
way down from the nickelodeon, 
patrons were routed out through the 
arcade itself, and as they passed through 
the rows of machines they would often 
drop odd pennies into the chutes. Other 
arcades partitioned off a section for 
moving pictures, and moved their coin 
machines into the lobby. Arcade own- 
ers began to feel real competition from 
the nickelodeon, for the new movie 
houses sprang up whenever a vacant 
store offered itself as a location.”!* 

The threat of extinction by film 
may have been a real concern, yet in 
that optimistic year of 1905 arcade 
operators opted to largely ignore the 


concern, choosing instead to keep the 
nickelodeons under their control even 
though the evidence indicated that a 
whole new crew of entrepreneurs were 
rushing in to the promising field, 
bypassing its arcade beginnings. As the 
new year dawned American business 
looked healthier than it had in years, 
Japan had defeated Czarist Russia in a 
contained war at Port Arthur in the Far 
East (leading to a rash of MUTO- 
SCOPE flip-movie features of the bat- 
tles) and the American President, Teddy 
Roosevelt, was about to step high on the 
world stage as the peacemaker between 
the two warring nations. It was the 
beginning of what was believed to be 
(and later confirmed as) the American 
Century, although the two later threats 
to American safety and industrial domi- 
nance — The Russian Empire becoming 
the expansionistic Soviet Union for 
three quarters of a century and Imperial 
Japan becoming the industrial giant of 
the last quarter of the new century — 
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Left: When Mitchell H. Mark brought 
the idea of his People’s Arcade in Buf- 
falo, New York to New York City in 
1901, reducing the prices on all his 
machines and calling his new uptown 
location a Penny Arcade, he started an 
industry. Dedicated arcades became 
the norm. Courtesy Fred Fried. 


Bottom: The turning of the tide! 
Thomas L. Tally’s Los Angeles arcade 
location on Main Street in Los Angeles 
around 1902 shows KINETOSCOPE 
machines at left, MUTOSCOPE 
MODEL D “Clamshell” machines in 
center, and a sit-down Edison PHONO- 
GRAPH listening area at right. The 
wall holes at back are for projected 
VITASCOPE or PROJECTING KINE- 
TOSCOPE film viewers who were 
afraid of the dark, viewing the films 
through the holes while sitting not 
unlike a peep show. Three years later, 
the movies became Nickelodeons, and 
the coin machines and projected films 
were separated forever. The Bettman 
Archive. 
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Acceptance was rapid. The 1901 
Trow’s Business Directory for the City 
of New York lists 20 arcade locations, 
with some operators having more than 
one. The business heading is “Slot 
Machine Exhibitions,” although the 
name Penny Arcade is included in the 


listing. Trow Business Directory, New 
York City, 1901. 


were stepping up on the stage at the 
same time. But it was hardly obvious at 
the time, and all the positive indicators 
were American. 

As for the arcade field, optimists 
saw nothing but a rosy future and even 
pessimists were buying in to operate 
arcades. Experienced entrepreneurs in 
the business split with their partners and 
expanded in the industry by going off 
on their own. A major move came 
when Marcus Loew took his investment 
out of the Automatic Vaudville Compa- 
ny and, in a new partnership with popu- 
lar stage actor David Warfield, formed 
the People’s Vaudville Company, oper- 
ating four arcades including one on 
23rd Street in New York and another in 
a prosperous Jewish section of town 
called Harlem. Where would it end? Or 
would it? The industry’s chief 
spokesman, Herbert S. Mills of the 
Mills Novelty Company in Chicago, 
saw only progress ahead, and voiced it: 
“Not even for the sake of argument will 
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I admit that the arcade is a fad. A fad, 
you know, is a flitting thing here today 
and gone tomorrow. The arcade has a 
firm hold upon the public. It is a popu- 
lar form of amusement — attractive, 
innocent, inexpensive. You may know 
it, we have arcades in several cities, 
prominent among which are the Mills 
Edisonias in Cincinnati and Denver. 
These have been running constantly for 
several years. Mark & Wagner, now 
known all over the United States, start- 
ed their first arcade in Buffalo during 
the Pan American Exposition. It paid 
so well that they have added a few 
every year until they now have twelve 
or fifteen arcades in various parts of the 
country representing an investment of 
over a million dollars. The best evi- 
dence that they pay is that we are still 
running them. As a matter of fact the 
crowds are increasing every day. The 
daily newspapers mention them in their 
dramatic columns just like the theatre 
notes.””'*° 

While that level of media coverage 
wouldn’t last long, soon passing over 
the faddish arcades in favor of film, the 
arcades themselves would endure. But 
not without change. They would see 
their ups and downs, and dramatic revi- 
sions in their audiences over the years 
ahead. Even their main street locations 
would, with the transformation of time, 
ultimately place them on the back 
streets of their urban hosts. The mus- 
ings of the usually clairvoyant Herbert 
S. Mills could not foretell their future, 
or envision the machines to come, for 
the arcades and their mechanical enjoy- 
ments were a living expression of the 
popular culture of their changing times. 
That made them both current and crass, 
amusing and degrading, fascinating and 
foul, and kept them in a constant state 
of flux. Those traits were there in 1905, 
in the twentieth year of American 
arcade machines, and they are there 
today. Mills was right in that sense 
when he said; “It is not the arcade room 
nor the machines that attract, but what 
they do.”!*’ It is almost a century since 
he made that statement, and it still rings 
true. 
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POPULAR ARCADE MACHINES OF THE 187/0-1905 PERIOD 


Arcade machine manufacturers of the pioneer period 1870-1905 are listed in alphabetical order and location with their models 
listed in chronological order as they appeared. Many arcade machines had both a long manufacturing and service life with their 
production and usage dates often extending considerably beyond their introduction dates. 


UNITED STATES ARCADE MACHINES 


Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name Date 
Abbott Machine Company, Jackson, MI (Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1901 
Acme Novelty Works, Detroit, MI Fortune INFORMATION SLOT MACHINE January 1891 
Adams Electric Battery Company, Chicago, IL Shocker COIN ELECTRIC BATTERY 1898 
Aerating Machine Manufacturing Company, ve sand 
New York, NY (Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1904 
American Amusement Company, Philadelphia, PA (Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1901 
American Auto-Engineering Company, New York, NY Athletic PUNCHING, GRIP AND 
WRIST MACHINE April 1901 
American Auto-Machine Company, New York, NY Peep Show AUTO-MACHINE 1897 
Peep Show ARTOSCOPE April 1899 
Peep Show METAL CASED ARTOSCOPE April 1899 
Peep Show AUTO-RAMA May 1899 
Peep Show PHOTO-RAMA May 1899 
Peep Show MUSICAL AUTO-RAMA May 1899 
Peep Show MUSICAL PHOTO-RAMA May 1899 
Athletic STRIKING NUMBER MACHINE — October 1899 
. Athletic PUNCHING MACHINE May 1900 
American Automatic Company, New York, NY (Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1901 
American Automatic Photographic Co., Cleveland, OH Photograph AUTOMATIC CAMERA March 1902 
American Box Ball Company, Indianapolis, IN Bowling BOX BALL 1902 
American Cosmorama Company, Philadelphia, PA Peep Show COSMORAMA 1900 
Peep Show COSMORAMASCOPE 1900 
The American Excelsior Automatic Supply 
Company, St. Louis, MO Shocker EXCELSIOR November 1890 
American Mutoscope Company, New York, NY Peep Show §=MUTOSCOPE (non-coin) December 1895 
Peep Show MUTOSCOPE February 1896 
Peep Show CONSECUTIVE-VIEW February 1896 
MUTOSCOPE 
Peep Show AMERICAN BIOGRAPH October 1896 
(non-coin) 
Peep Show MUTOSCOPE MODEL A December 1896 


Peep Show 
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American Mutoscope And Biograph Company 
New York, NY 


American Panograph Company, Parkersberg, WV 


ARCADE 1 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 


Peep Show 


Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


American Parlor Kinetoscope Company, Washington, DC Peep Show 


American Phonoscope Company, Denver, CO 
American Spirometer Company, Medina, NY 
Amusement Company of America, New York, NY 
Amusement Machine Company, New York, NY 
Arcade Company of America, New York, NY 

The Armat Company, Washington, DC 


Arthur Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 
Astrological Machine Company, Chicago, IL 
Isaiah P. Atsatt, Mattapoisett, MA 

Auto-Device Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 
Auto-Machine Company, New York, NY 
Automatic Amusement Parlor, Philadelphia, PA 


Peep Show 
Athletic 

(Unknown) 
Athletic 

(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Athletic 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 


Automatic Amusement Supply Company, Philadelphia, PA (Unknown) 


Automatic Battery Company, Brooklyn, NY 


Automatic Construction Company, New York, NY 
Automatic Electric Company, New York, NY 
Automatic Machine Company, New York, NY 


Automatic Machine Company, Ltd., New Orleans, LA 


Automatic Machinery Company, Rochester, NY 


Automatic Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 


Automatic Novelty Company, Kansas City, MO 
Automatic Novelty Company, New York, NY 


Shocker 
Shocker 


Shocker 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Amusement 
(Unknown) 
(Unknown) 
(Unknown) 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


(non-coin) March 1897 
CONSECUTIVE-VIEW 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL A April 1897 
IMPROVED CONSECUTIVE-VIEW 
MUTOSCOPE May 1897 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPH 

(non-coin) September 1897 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL B February 1898 
IMPROVED MUTOSCOPE 

MODEL B February 1898 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL C 

(“Oak Mutoscope’’) 1899 


MUTOSCOPE MODEL D “Clamshell” 


(“Iron Mutoscope’’) 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPH 
(non-coin) 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL B 


January 1899 


November 1899 
1899 


IMPROVED MUTOSCOPE MODEL B 1899 


MUTOSCOPE MODEL C 
(“Oak Mutoscope’’) 


1899 


MUTOSCOPE MODEL D “Clamshell” 


(“Iron Mutoscope’’) 


1899 


MUTOSCOPE MODEL DL “Tron Horse” 1901 


BIOGRAPH (non-coin) March 1902 
BANJO MUTOSCOPE 1904 
EXHIBITION MUTOSCOPE 1904 
CARNIVAL MUTOSCOPE 1905 
SCOPES 1905 
STEREO PANOGRAPH September 1900 
PARLOR KINETOSCOPE (non-coin) 1897 
PHONOSCOPE December 1901 
SPIROMETER 1901 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
(UNKNOWN) July 1890 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
VITASCOPE (non-coin) August 1895 
VITASCOPE (non-coin) March 1898 
COIN VITASCOPE May 1900 
IMPROVED VITASCOPE 

(non-coin) September 1903 
LUNG TESTER 1898 
(UNKNOWN) 1890 
(UNKNOWN) May 1902 
(UNKNOWN) November 1902 
AUTO-RAMA 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY February 1888 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

BATTERY September 1888 
DOCTOR June 1905 
LIVING PICTURES 1896 
(UNKNOWN) 1903 
HORSE RACES August 1891 
(UNKNOWN) 1896 
(UNKNOWN) March 1892 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
DUMB-BELL LIFT AND 

GRIP DEVELOPER October 1904 


THREE WAY MUSCLE TESTER October 1904 


STAR LIGHT GRIP 


October 1904 


PUSH OR PULL GRIP MACHINE October 1904 


HIT THE COON 


October 1904 
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Automatic Novelty Company, Philadelphia, PA 
Automatic Photograph Machine Company, 

New York, NY 

Automatic Photograph Machine Company, WV 


Automatic Portable Bowling Alley Company, 
Menonminee, MI 


Automatic Selling Machine Company, New York, NY 


Automatic Spirometer Company, Medina, NY 


Automatic Stamping Machine Company, Phoenix, AZ 


Automatic Target Machine Company, New York, NY 


Automatic Weighing, Lifting and Grip Machine 
Company, Portland, ME 


Autoscope Machine Company, Chicago, IL 
Auto-Stereoscope Company, New York, NY 


Babbitt Coin-Actuated Machine Company, 
New York, NY 
Peter Bacigalupi, San Francisco, CA 
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Anthony Baebi, Newark, NJ 
Clyde C. Bair, Tiffin, OH 


James S. Barcus, Chicago, IL 


E.A. Bartezki Amusement Company, St. Louis, MO 


Peter Beetz, New York, NY 


Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Photograph 


Photograph 


Photograph 


Bowling 
Bowling 
Card Vender 
Card Vender 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Stamper 


Stamper 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Stamper 


Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Atbletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
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GLOOMY GUS STRENGTH TEST 1905 
(UNKNOWN) 1895 
AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 

MACHINE 1903 
AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 

MACHINE July 1895 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 

PHOTOGRAPH MACHINE January 1896 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 

BOWLING ALLEY April 1902 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 
BOWLING ALLEY April 1902 
AUTOMATIC SELLING 

MACHINE January 1886 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 

SELLING MACHINE August 1886 
GRIP-TESTING MACHINE September 1888 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER 1898 
AUTOMATIC THERAPY 1900 
AUTOMATIC STAMPING 

MACHINE June 1902 
BLANK STAMPING MACHINE May 1905 
AUTOMATIC TARGET March 1896 
AUTOMATIC TARGET July 1899 
AUTOMATIC TARGET March 1900 
AUTARM PISTOL SHOOT April 1900 
AUTARM ELECTRIC RIFLE June 1901 
AUTARM ELECTRIC PISTOL March 1902 
AUTARM PISTOL November 1903 
AUTOMATIC TARGET June 1904 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL June 1905 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TARGET — July 1905 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING, LIFTING 


AND GRIP MACHINE December 1897 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING, GRIP 

AND LIFT MACHINE August 1898 
SELECTIVE AUTOMATIC WEIGHING, 

GRIP AND LIFT MACHINE November 1899 
THE AUTOSCOPE 1897 
AUTO-STEREOSCOPE August 1899 
MUSICAL 


AUTO-STEREOSCOPE November 1899 


(UNKNOWN) September 1893 
HAND KINETOSCOPE August 1897 
HAND KINETOSCOPE MODEL NO. 2 1898 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1893 
ALUMINUM NAME PLATE 

MACHINE May 1903 
(UNKNOWN) November 1894 
(UNKNOWN) March 1895 
(UNKNOWN) October 1895 
COMBINATION WEIGHER 

AND SPIROMETER February 1905 
STRENGTH TEST April 1888 
MUSCLE DEVELOPER 

(“Push Pull’’) December 1888 
NEW STRENGTH TEST 1904 
OVER THE FENCE April 1905 
IMPROVED GRIP MACHINE June 1905 
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Michael Benedict, Newark, NJ/New York, NY 


Paul E. Berger Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Best Novelty Company, Hartford, CT 
Beverly Machine Company, Beverly, MA 


Bierman Auto Machine Company, Milwaukee, WI 


Edward T. Birdsall, New York, NY 
Charles C. Bishop And Company, St. Louis, MO 


Charles G. Bissel & Company, Chicago, IL 


John Feggetter Blake, New Haven, CT 


John F. Blake, New Haven, CT 

Blauvelt Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, NY 
Bolte Company, New York, NY 

Morris Borsodi, New York, NY 


Bower’s Automatic Machine Company, Chicago, IL 


Bower Machine Company, Chicago, IL 
Franklin B. Bradley, Bridgeport, CT 
John J. Bradley, Philadelphia, PA 

Frank Bronori, Bennington, VT 

Bronson And Melich, Minneapolis, MN 
George W. Brown, Colorado Springs, CO 
Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, Detroit, MI 
J. Burt, New York, NY 

James W. Burton, Cleveland, OH 

Caille Company, Détroit, MI 

Caille Brothers Company, Detroit, MI 


ARCADE 1 


Athletic 
Dispenser 
Athletic 
Dispenser 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Fortune 
Athletic 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Peep Show 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Exhibition 
Peep Show 
Vibrator 


Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Photograph 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Stamper 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


HERCULES 1905 
WINDMILL June 1897 
LUNG TESTER March 1902 
PERFUME 1904 
HOROSCOPE CARD VENDER 1905 
THE MAGIC FORTUNE TELLER 1899 
LIFT AND HAND TEST 1900 
SAPHO September 1900 
REGINASCOPE 1900 
AUTOMATIC SAPHO 1901 
QUARTROSCOPE June 1901 
ELECTRICIAN 1902 
WIZARD April 1903 


STANDARD GRIP TESTING MACHINE 
(John L. Sullivan) “Strong Boy” November 1894 


MINIATURE CITY 1905 
WORKING WORLD 1905 
BUSBY MINE 1905 
JOHNSTOWN FLOOD r 1905 
MYSTIC CITY 1905 
HOLY CITY wes 1905 
THEATRICAL SHOW August 1890 
TRI-O-GRAPH November 1889 
ELECTRO-SCOPE April 1905 
FUTURE SCOPE 1905 
MERRY WIDOW FUTURE SCOPE 1905 
FUTURE PHOTO 1905 
FORTUNE 1905 
SPIROMETER February 1889 
STEREOPTICON April 1889 
SPIROMETER 1898 
DANCE MACABRE May 1890 
3-IN-1 April 1905 
AUTOMATIC VIBRATING 

MACHINE May 1905 
WEIGHING AND STRENGTH 

TESTING MACHINE March 1889 
AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER October 1889 
COMBINATION SCALE February 1894 
BASE BALL August 1889 
MYSTIFYING SLOT MACHINE March 1897 
(UNKNOWN) November 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1903 
(UNKNOWN) April1895 
(UNKNOWN) June 1905 
PRIZE FIGHTERS May 1903 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS April 1893 
(UNKNOWN) 1897 
SHOCKO August 1901 
GRIP-TEST August 1901 
AUTOMUTO 1901 
JEWEL 1901 
(COUNTER) SIMPLEX 1902 
SIMPLEX 1902 
COUNTER HERCULES 1902 
HERCULES 1902 
ALUMINUM NAME PLATE November 1902 
PUNCHING MACHINE (“Olympic’’) 1902 
LIFTING MACHINE April 1903 
OLYMPIC January 1904 
AJAX January 1904 
SAMSON April 1904 
SAMSON LIFTER (Export) 1904 
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Caille Brothers Company, Detroit, MI (continued) 


Caille-Richards Company, Union City, MI 
Caille Schiemer Company, Detroit, MI 


Caille-Sinard Company, Detroit, MI 
Cain Cabinet Company, New York, NY 
Charles M. Campbell, Washington, DC 


Leo Canda Company, Cincinnati, OH 


Leo Canda Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, OH 


E.A. Cannon Toy Company, Green Bay, WI 


Henry Chapin, New York, NY 
Chicago Novelty Supply House, Chicago, IL 
Chicago Projecting Company, Chicago, IL 


Chicago Recording Scale Company, Waukegan, IL 
Clawson Machine Company, Newark, NJ 


Clawson Slot Machine Company, Newark, NJ 
Coin Cabinet Company, New York, NY 


Coin Controlled Health Exercising Machinery 
Company, Chicago, IL 

Coin Operated Machine Company, New York, NY 

Colby Electrical Specialty Company, Chicago, IL 


Colby International Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, IL 


Peep Show 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Target 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 

Athletic 


Card Vender 


Vibrator 
Athletic 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Shocker 


Athletic 


Athletic 


it 


AUTO-MUTO 1904 
AJAX PUSH AND DOUBLE GRIP 1904 
CAIL-O-SCOPE 1904 
TUG-O-WAR (“Cabinet Style’’) June 1904 
TUG-O-WAR (‘Platform Style’’) June 1904 


PUNCHING-BAG August 1904 


LITTLE MARVEL 1904 
LITTLE WONDER 1905 
STEREO-STYLE February 1905 
IMPERIAL April 1905 
ELECTRIC COMBINATION 

BLOW AND GRIP April 1905 
COUNTER COMBINATION 

BLOW AND GRIP April 1905 
MASCOT ELECTRIC TOWER GRIP May 1905 
MASCOT (‘Floor Style’) May 1905 
HYGIENIC (“Pedestal Style’) May 1905 
HYGIENIC (“Cabinet Style’’) “May 1905 
EUREKA 1905 
CAIL-O-SCOPE PISTOL 1905 
CAIL-O-PHONE 1905 
LION, JR. 1901 
WALL PUNCHER 1901 
PUNCHING BAG August 1904 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
AMERICAN PARLOR 

KINETOSCOPE June 1896 
PICTURE MACHINE February 1900 
COUNTER PICTURE MACHINE July 1900 
PICTURE EXHIBITOR January 1901 
PICTURE MACHINE January 1903 
COUNTER PICTURE MACHINE —=§ January1903 
PICTURE EXHIBITOR January 1903 
PUNCHING MACHINE 1903 
LIFTING MACHINE 1903 
SOUVENIR POST CARD 1903 
DOCTOR VIBRATOR May 1905 
AUTOMATIC SEE-SAW 1900 
AUTOMATIC RIDING HORSE 1901 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
STEREOSCOPE June 1905 
IMPROVED OPTIGRAPH 

MODEL 1900 July 1899 
MAGNI-SCOPE (non-coin) June 1897 
MECHANICAL AUTOMATON 1897 
AMERICAN PARLOR KINETOSCOPE 
(non-coin) 1896 
AMERICAN PARLOR KINETOSCOPE 
(non-coin) “Visible” 1898 
ATHLETIC REGISTER 1893 
COIN CABINET June 1900 
THE WINNER July 1900 
HEALTH EXERCISING MACHINE 1891 
(UNKNOWN) 1902 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BATTERY May 1888 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER July 1888 
COMBINATION BATTERY October 1889 
COMBINATION TESTING 

MACHINE November 1887 
TESTING MACHINE August 1888 
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Colby Specialty Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 
Colby Specialty Supply Company, Chicago, IL 
Colby Testing Machine Company, Chicago, IL 


Colby Testing Machine Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, IL 
Colt and Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Columbia Novelty Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, IL 
Columbia Auto-Machine Company, New York, NY 
Columbia Automatic Machine Company, 
New York, NY 
Columbian Machine Company, New York, NY 
Combination Scale Company, Chicago, IL 


Commercial Manufacturing Company, Inc., 

Baltimore, MD 
Consolidated Machine Company, Philadelphia, PA 
Consolidated Slot Machine Company, Philadelphia, PA 
Henry Cooper, Jersey City, NJ 
Cosmopolitan Novelty Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Cowper Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Coyle And Rogers, Washington, DC 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Company, Boston, MA 
Jacob Curl, Newark, NJ 

John Dawson Company, Louisville, KY 


Delaney And Dysard, Hammond, IN 
Edmund De Moulin And Brother, Greenville, IL 


Detroit Brass and Iron Novelty Company, Detroit, MI 
Detroit Medical Battery Company, Detroit, MI 


J. DeVantary Company, Brooklyn, NY 
Leon Donne, Chicago, IL 


Dunham Machine Company, New York, NY 
Edison Laboratories, West Orange, NJ 


Edison Manufacturing Company, Orange, NJ 


ARCADE | 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 


Athletic 

Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Shocker 
(Unknown) 


(Unknown) 
(Unknown) 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Peep Show 
Card Vender 
(Unknown) 
Athletic 
Card Vender 
Athletic 
Card Vender 
Fortune 
Card Vendor 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Target 
Amusement 
Athletic 
(Unknown)) 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
(non-coin) 
Peep Show 


COMBINATION LUNG TESTER 1894 
COMBINATION LUNG TESTER 1892 
COMBINATION TESTING 
MACHINE October 1888 
TESTING MACHINE October 1888 
TESTING MACHINE 1895 
1900 CINEOGRAPH (non-coin) 1900 
CRITERIOSCOPE (non-coin) 1901 
GRAPHOSCOPE (non-coin) 1901 
COIN ELECTRIC BATTERY 1898 
(UNKNOWN) 1903 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
COMBINATION SCALE March 1889 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER February 1891 
(UNKNOWN) April1902 
SOUVENIR 1904 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
STRIKING MACHINE April 1889 
LOVER’S POSTOFFICE July 1903 
EXCELSIOR WATER BLOWER 1903 
FUTURE HUSBAND AND WIFE May 1904 
VICTOR May 1904 
FUTURE HAPPY HOME 1905 
PUNCHING MACHINE 1904 
LIFTING MACHINE 1904 
GRIP MACHINE 1904 
STRENGTH TEST MACHINE 1904 
SHOOTING GALLERY August 1889 
AUTOMATIC RACE COURSE January 1890 
HAND POWER TEST September 1888 
(UNKNOWN) 1894 
PHYSICIAN’S BATTERY November 1896 
LUNG TESTER May 1893 
LIFTING MACHINE 1900 
IMPROVED LIFTING AND 
SPANKING MACHINE 1901 
PATENT LUNG TESTER July 1901 
TEST YOUR GRIP 1902 
MEDICAL BATTERY December 1897 
ELECTRIC TREATMENT June 1901 
PEERLESS 1901 
MEDICAL BATTERY 1902 
HAND POWER TEST February 1888 
LIFTING MACHINE December 1889 
LUNG TESTER June 1891 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
KINETOSCOPE NO. 1 October 1889 
KINETOSCOPE August 1891 
STEREO KINETOSCOPE August 1891 
IMPROVED KINETOSCOPE 1893 
KINETOSCOPE January 1894 
SPECIAL KINETOSCOPE July 1894 
MUSICAL KINETOSCOPE 1894 
KINETOPHONE 1895 
VITASCOPE (non-coin) March 1896 
PROJECTING KINETOSCOPE (non-coin) 1900 
1901 PROJECTING KINETOSCOPE 

1901 
EXHIBITION KINETOSCOPE 1903 
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Electric Advertising Scale Company, Chicago, IL 


Elias Automatic Slot Machine Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Robert C. Elliott, Prairie Creek, IN 
Enjalbert, (Location Unknown) 


Empire Novelty Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 
Enterprise Optical Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Enterprise Vending Machine Company, Inc., Chicago, IL 


Farrell And Toohey, New Britain, CT 
William R. Fearn, Camden, NJ 


Federal Automatic Machine Company, New York, NY 


Fisher Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, MN 


J.A. Flynn, Newark, NJ 

Fortune Machine Company, Chicago, IL 
Fortune Machine Works, Chicago, IL 
William F. Freeman, New York, NY 
Freeport Novelty Company, Freeport, IL 


Furman And Heissenburger, New York, NY 
J.H. Garber, Webster, MA 


Garretson Brothers, Buffalo, NY 


John. H. Gasser Manufacturing Company, Webster, MA 


Rudolph E. Gatter, New York, NY 

Gattolliat And Bornand, Jersey City, NJ 
Gillet, Hunter And Company, Springfield, IL 
H.P. Gilette, Rochester, NY 

Globe Novelty Works, Beaver, PA 

Eugene F. Glock, Detroit, MI 

James F. Goodridge, Boston, MA 


Great America Automatic Machine Company, 
New York, NY 
M.O. Griswold And Company, Rock Island, IL 


Grove, Curry, Merrill & Hills, Washington, DC 
Louis G. Grund, Philadelphia, PA 

W.H. Habbeler And Company, Chicago, IL 

Louis Hammerschlag, Philadelphia, PA 

Hand Power Test Machine Company, New York, NY 


Harbach And Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Newton W. Hartwell Company, Louisville, KY 


Harvard Supply Company, Buchanan, MI 
Luthur D. Haskell, Jr., Salem, MA 
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Peep Show UNIVERSAL KINETOSCOPE 1904 
Amusement X-RAY MACHINE 1904 
Exhibition POWER STATION March 1889 
Exhibition STEAMBOAT August 1889 
Peep Show MAGNI-SCOPE (non-coin) 1895 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1899 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) November 1982 
Photograph AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY 1889 
Fortune FUTURE-SCOPE 1898 
Peep Show 1900 IMPROVED OPTIGRAPH (non-coin) 1899 
Peep Show OPTIGRAPH WITH 

STEREOPTICON (non-coin) 1901 
Shocker THE DIAMOND 1902 
Athletic STRENGTH TEST MACHINE June 1902 
Peep Show PHOTO STEROPSCOPE January 1900 
Information QUESTION AND ANSWER 

MACHINE September 1890 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1902 
Photograph AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 

MACHINE August 1889 
Photograph AUTOMATIC CAMERA March 1890 
Athletic SLOT PUNCHING BAG November 1904 
Fortune FORTUNE TELLING MACHINE = October 1903 
Fortune FORTUNE TELLING MACHINE November 1903 
Fortune WHEEL OF FATE 1904 
Photograph ©=WELSH’S NICKEL-IN-THE-SLOT 

PHOTOGRAPH MACHINE 1892 
Peep show JEWEL ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 1904 
Exhibition MUSICAL ELECTRIC MOVING FIGURE 1904 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1902 
Athletic ELECTRIC LIGHT BLOWING MACHINE 1903 
Athletic LAMPLIGHTER LUNG TESTER 1903 
Information (UNKNOWN) May 1896 
Athletic ELECTRIC LIGHT BLOWING 

MACHINE June 1903 
Athletic LAMPLIGHTER LUNG TESTER 1903 
Bowling AUTOMATIC BOWLING ALLEY July 1902 
Athletic STRENGTH TESTER June 1901 
Athletic AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER October 1888 
(UNKNOWN) (UNKNOWN) December 1901 
Athletic WATER LUNG TESTER 1904 
Peep Show ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE = January1904 
Peep Show ILLUSTRATED DIALOGUE 

MACHINE July 1889 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1902 
Peep Show PANORAMA May 1891 
Peep Show AUTOMATIC PANORAMA 1891 
Peep Show THE AUTOSCOPE 1895 
Athletic INDICATING LUNG-TESTER July 1902 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1904 
Athletic LUNG TESTER September 1897 
Amusement CATHOSCOPE 1904 
Athletic HAND POWER TEST 

CIGAR MACHINE April 1887 
Athletic HAND POWER TEST February 1888 
Peep Show AMERICAN CINEOMATOGRAPH 

(non-coin) March 1898 
Information AUTOMATIC MEASURING 

MACHINE April 1888 
Peep Show PENNY PICTURE MACHINE June 1904 
Athletic PUNCHING MACHINE February 1897 
Athletic JOHN L. SULLIVAN 1898 
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Joseph W. Hazell, Baltimore, MD 
Health Lift And Exercising Machine Company, 
Chicago, IL 


John Heissenberger, New York, NY 
Himebaugh Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Philip J. Hogan, Neguanee, MI 

Holmes And Wakefield, Chicago, IL 
Home Novelty Company, Cincinnati, OH 
F.J. Howard, Boston, MA 


Howard And Scheafe, Boston, MA 
Howland Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 
Idea Novelty Manufacturing Company, 
Grand Rapids, MI 
Illustrosa Machine Company, New York, NY 
International Automatic Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, OH 
International Novelty Company, Council Bluffs, IA 
International Stereo Optical Picture Company, 
Philadelphia, PA 
J. James Manufacturing Company, Fort Scott, KS 
Charles Francis Jenkins, Washington, DC 
Kansas City Talking Machine Company, 
Kansas City, MO 


Joseph G. Kearney, San Francisco, CA 

Keller And Wiegand, Great Falls, MT 

Kelly And Labar, Minneapolis, MN 

Kern Brothers, Chicago, IL 

Kernan Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Keystone Automatic Company, Philadelphia, PA 


The Kinetoscope Company, Chicago, IL 


Kinetoscope Exhibition Company, New York, NY 
Kleine Optical Company, Chicago, IL 
M.S. Kline, Buffalo, NY 


K.M.C.D Syndicate, New York, NY 


George W. Koch, Philadelphia, PA 

M. Kollman Company, Inc., San Francisco, CA 
Lambda Company, Inc., New York, NY 
George H. LaPorte, Brooklyn, NY 

Henry C. Lavery, Superior, WI 


Lehigh Novelty Company, Philadelphia, PA 


ARCADE | 


Shocker. (UNKNOWN) January 1888 
Athletic HEALTH LIFT December 1889 
Target AUTOARM PISTOL 1890 
Athletic CENT-A-TEST June 1891 
Peep Show AUTOMATIC PICTURE 
EXHIBITOR August 1898 
Athletic TEST YOUR STRENGTH May 1903 
Shocker ELECTRICIAN 1902 
Athletic SPIROMETER 1903 
. Fortune 12 SLOT FORTUNE TELLER 1904 
Fortune THE COLUMBIAN CONJECTOR 1893 
Athletic BLOW TESTING MACHINE February 1889 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1899 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1901 
Athletic THE HAND-SHAKE 1904 
Card Vendor LOVELETTER 1904 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1898 
Amusement AGE INDICATOR November 1888 
(Unknown) SLOT MACHINE 1894 
~ PeepShow  ILLUSTROSA 1903 
Dispenser (UNKNOWN) 1892 
Peep Show COIN KINETOSCOPE September 1894 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) 1899 
Athletic NICKEL SLOT STRIKER June 1902 
Peep Show IMPROVED KINETOSCOPE November 1894 
Peep Show ANIMATOGRAPH (non-coin) July 1898 
Peep Show =PEEPOSCOPE 1899 
Athletic LIFTING MACHINE May 1888 
Target (UNKNOWN) March 1900 
(UNKNOWN) (UNKNOWN) 1903 
Athletic LUNG TESTER January 1893 
Athletic LUNG TESTER AND DICE 
SHAKING MACHINE 1901 
Peep Show AUTOSCOPE 1904 
Athletic LIFTING MACHINE February 1902 
Athletic PUNCHING MACHINE March 1902 
Peep Show KINETOSCOPE April 1894 
Peep Show COIN KINETOSCOPE May 1894 
Peep Show MUSICAL KINETOSCOPE 1894 
Peep Show KINETOPHONE April 1895 
Peep Show —VITASCOPE (non-coin) March 1896 
Peep Show HAND KINETOSCOPE 1897 
Peep Show HAND KINETOSCOPE MODEL NO. 2 1898 
Peep Show SPECIAL KINETOSCOPE August 1894 
Peep Show STEREOPTICON (non-coin) 1895 
Photograph THE PHOTOSCOPE 1904 
Photograph 1905 PHOTOSCOPE April 1905 
Peep Show MUTOSCOPE 1895 
Peep Show AMERICAN BIOGRAPH 
(non-coin) October 1896 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1896 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) July 1896 
Peep Show PANTOPTICON (non-coin) April 1895 
Exhibition NIAGARA FALLS February 1902 
Stamper STAMPING PRESS December 1902 
Fortune LAVERY PHRENOMETER July 1904 
Shocker FAN 1901 
Fortune MEPHISTO 1904 
Shocker ELECTRIC HORSESHOE 1904 
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Norman Lichty Manufacturing Company, 

Des Moines, IA 
C.R. Light and Company, San Francisco, CA 
John Lighton Machine Company, Syracuse, NY 


John Little, Minneapolis, MN 
Robert H. Little, Chicago, IL 


S. Lubin, Philadelphia, PA 


Edwin J. Lumley, Washington, DC 
Louis Maas, New Haven, CT 
John G. MacPherson, Buffalo, NY 
Manhattan Automatic Machine Company, 
New York, NY ; 
Horace A. Manley And Company, Boston, MA 


Pete Marquart, Brooklyn, NY 
Marshfield Novelty Company, Minneapolis, MN 


Marvin And Casler Company, Canastota, NY 


John Mattson, Revere, MA 

McCullom And Beckwith, Minneapolis, MN 

W. Meakin Machine Company, San Francisco, CA 
Wm. Meakin And J.G. Kearney , San Francisco, CA 
Medina Manufacturing Company, Medina, NY 


Menzenhaver Guitar-Zither Company, 
Jersey City, NJ 

Helmuth Messmann, Chicago, IL 

Metropolitan Automatic Machine Company, 
New York, NY = 

Metropolitan Specialty Company, New York, NY 


Michigan Phonograph Company, Grand Rapids, MI 
Midland Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Fortune 
Shocker 


Fortune 
(Unknown) 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Automaton 
Automaton 
Automaton 
Peep Show 


Amusement 

Athletic: 

Peep Show 
é 


(Unknown) 
Information 
Information 


Information 
Information 
Target 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Stamper 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Information 
Information 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Fortune 


Target 
Athletic 


Bowling 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Amusement 
Athletic 


Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 


Athletic 
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AGE TELLING SLOT MACHINE 1905 
THOMAS EDISON ELECTRIC 

POCKET MACHINE 1905 
AUTOMATIC PHRENOLOGIST October 1893 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
TEST LIFTING MACHINE March 1888 
JOHN LIGHTON TEST 

LIFTING MACHINE August 1888 
AUTOMATIC GYMNASIUM May 1889 
JOHN LIGHTON’S LIFTING MACHINE __ 1892 
GRIPO-PHONE 1893 
(UNKNOWN) 1905 
(UNKNOWN) November 1890 
THE DRINKER April 1902 
LADY April 1902 
1898 CINEOGRAPH AND 

STEREOPTICON (non-coin) March 1898 
HORSE RACING MACHINE August 1889 
LUNG TESTER January 1899 
AUTOMATIC PICTURE EXHIBITOR April 1898 
(UNKNOWN) 1901 
ADVERTISING MACHINE August 1893 
IMPROVED ADVERTISING 

MACHINE October 1893 
INFORMATION MACHINE October 1894 
(UNKNOWN) March 1896 
PISTOL July 1902 
PUNCHING MACHINE August 1902 
STRENGTH TEST August 1902 
LIFTER August 1902 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL A 1896 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL B 1898 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL C 1899 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL D 1899 
NAME-PLATE MACHINE July 1901 
MUTOSCOPE MODEL DL 1902 
ILLUSION 1902 
PALM READER April 1905 
NEW PALM READER September 1905 
(UNKNOWN) July 1895 
LUNG TESTER May 1893 
LIFTING MACHINE 1896 
LIFTING MACHINE 1889 
SPIROMETER 1901 
SHOCKER 1901 
WIZZARD 1902 
(UNKNOWN) September 1897 
STRENGTH TESTER December 1900 
AUTOMATIC BOWLING ALLEY 1903 
PROFESSIONAL OPTIGRAPH 

(non-coin) February 1901 
POLYSCOPE (non-coin) September 1901 
VITAPHONE 1898 
LUNG TESTER AND DICE 

SHAKING MACHINE February 1899 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE April 1899 
ELECTRIC TREATMENT MACHINE April 1899 
NEW CENTURY STRENGTH 

TEST MACHINE December 1900 


LUNG TESTING MACHINE October 1902 
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John B. Miller, Mount Vernon, OH 
F. W. Mills Manufacturing Company, Hoboken, NJ 


Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, IL 


ARCADE | 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Target 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Dispenser 
Stamper 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Peep Show 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Stamper 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Exhibition 
Peep Show 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


AUTOMATIC BLOW REGISTER May 1893 
PHONO-ARTOSCOPE March 1900 
TOD SLOAN April 1900 
ZAZA June 1900 
ELECTRIC SHOCK MACHINE June 1900 
THE KNOCKER December 1901 
THE BOOSTER December 1901 
YOUNG CORBETT December 1901 
OWL LIFTER October 1899 
ELECTRIC SHOCK MACHINE December 1899 
MANILA January 1900 
PHONOARTOSCOPE January 1900 
NEW OWL LIFTER June 1900 
IMPERIAL (“Cities’’) June 1900 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE July 1900 
SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE July 1900 
NEW QUARTOSCOPE January 1901 
NEW OWL SEARCHLIGHT LIFTER 1901 
NEW OWL CHIMES LIFTER 1901 


IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE November 1901 
LITTLE KNOCKER January 1902 


IMPERIAL (“Girl’’) 1902 
NEW LIFTING MACHINE February 1902 
PUNCHING MACHINE March 1902 
PUNCHING MACHINE (Cabinet) April 1902 
NEW PUNCHING MACHINE June 1902 
OWL DUMB-BELL LIFTER 1902 
WINDMILL 1902 
NAME PLATE MACHINE December 1902 
1903 COMBINATION PUNCHING 

MACHINE December 1902 
1903 LITTLE KNOCKER 1903 
PNEUMATIC PUNCH MACHINE April 1903 
1903 NEW LIFTING MACHINE 1903 
SUCCESS FORTUNE TELLER June 1903 
JUMBO SUCCESS FORTUNE TELLERJune 1903 
CHICAGO FORTUNE 1903 
BAG PUNCHING MACHINE December 1903 
QUARTOSCOPE JR. 

(UNIT QUARTOSCOPE) December 1903 
GRIP AND LUNG TESTER December 1903 
SEARCHLIGHT GRIP AND 

LUNG TESTER December 1903 
ELECTRIC CHIMES GRIP 

AND LUNG TESTER December 1903 
1904 PNEUMATIC PUNCHING 

MACHINE December 1903 
NEW IMPROVED LIFTING 

MACHINE December 1903 
SEARCHLIGHT LIFTER December 1903 
ELECTRIC CHIMES LIFTER December 1903 
IMPROVED COMBINATION 

PUNCHER December 1903 
EMBLEM EMBOSSING 

MACHINE February 1904 
1904 NEW LIFTING MACHINE March 1904 
VERTICAL PUNCHER 1904 
HAT BLOWER 1904 
HOOCHIE COOCHIE 1904 
CABINET UNIT PICTURE MACHINE 1904 
LITTLE MIDGET 1904 
UNIT PICTURE MACHINE 1904 
AUTO STEREOSCOPE 1904 
ELECTRIC LIFTING MACHINE May 1904 
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John Milo, Williamsbridge, NY 


Charles Molitor Novelty Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, IL 


Molyneux Experimenting Company, Minneapolis, MN 
Monitor Clock Company, Medina, NY 

Walter Morris, Wichita, KS 

Muir Novelty Works, Muir, MI 

Murdock And Murdock, Washington, DC 


Nadeau And Company, Minneapolis, MN 
Samuel Nafew Company, New York, NY 


Amusement 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 


Vibrator 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Dispenser 
Athletic 
Card Vender 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Photograph 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Fortune 
Press 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Athletic 
Card Vender 


Peep Show 
Card Vender 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Dispenser 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Peep Show 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 
Amusement 
Amusement 
(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
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ILLUSION 1904 
1904 COMBINATION PUNCHING 

MACHINE 1904 
RUBBER NECK 1904 
PUSS IN BOOTS 1904 
HIGH BALL LUNG TESTER 1904 
LION HEAD LUNG TESTER 1904 
1904 IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE 1904 
FISH POND 1904 
TARGET SHOOTING 1904 
STEIN ELECTRICAL GAME 1904 
SPIRIT WRITER 1904 
JAPANESE BOOTH 1904 
AUTOMATIC RIFLE RANGE 1904 
WIZARD 1904 
WEIGHT BLOWER 1904 
IMPROVED RUBBERNECK 1904 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 

(Cylinder) May 1904 
DOCTOR VIBRATOR 1904 
BALLOON LUNG TESTER 1904 
SUBMARINE LUNG TESTER 1904 
PERFUME SPRAYING MACHINE 1904 
DUMB BELL LIFTER 1904 
CUPID’S POST OFFICE 1904 
ORACLE LETTER WRITER 1904 
PALMISTRY 1904 
AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH MACHINE 1904 
IMPROVED BAG PUNCHING 

MACHINE December 1904 
1905 HAT BLOWER December 1904 
THE MUTOSCOPE 1905 
LADY FORTUNE TELLER 1905 
ROOVERS NAME PLATE MACHINE 1905 
SKYSCRAPER LUNG TESTER 1905 
ELECTRICITY 1905 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 

(Disc) February 1905 
1905 QUARTOSCOPE 1905 
1905 BALLOON LUNG TESTER 1905 
SOUVENIR POSTAL CARD 

MACHINE April 1905 
1905 AUTOSTEREOSCOPE April 1905 
1905 CUPID’S POST OFFICE April 1905 
HOROSCOPE April 1905 
CONJURER April 1905 
REWARD PAYING BAG PUNCHER 1905 
MINIATURE PERFUME SPRAYER 1905 
SQUEALING PIG January 1897 
BRAYING GOAT August 1897 
MUTOSCOPE 1900 
PUNCHING BAG June 1902 
(UNKNOWN) 1902 
MICROSCOPIC CYCLORAMA November 1889 
ARROW 1901 
(UNKNOWN) May1905 
(UNKNOWN) 1895 
RACING CONTEST June 1889 
HORSE RACE August 1890 
(UNKNOWN) 1896 
(UNKNOWN) March 1895 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIVING 

PICTURE MACHINE 1896 
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National Automatic Company, Philadelphia, PA 
National Automatic Fire Alarm Company, 
New Orleans, LA 


National Automatic Machine Company, Brooklyn, NY 


National Automatic Machine Company, Brooklyn, NY 
National Automatic Machine Company, Philadelphia, PA 


National Automaton Company, 
Washington Court House, OH 


National Cosmorama Company, New Haven, CT 


National Electric Machine, New York, NY 


National Novelty Company, Minneapolis, MN 


National Patent Company, New York, NY 


National Photograph Machine Company, New York, NY 


National Spirometer Company, Medina, NY 


National X-Ray Company, New York, NY 
Peiir Prisco Nelson, New York, NY 
T.J. Nertney Manufacturing Company, Ottawa, IL 


New England Manufacturing Company, Southington, CT 


New York Coin Operated Machine Company, 
New York, NY ‘fp ee 
New York Export Company, New York, NY 


New York Slot Machine Company, New York, NY 
Richard Norris, Pittsburgh, PA 


North American Novelty Company, Minneapolis, MN 


North American Phonograph Company, 
New York, NY 
Northwestern Novelty Company, Minneapolis; MN 
Novelty Company, Philadelphia, PA 
Novelty Punching Machine Company, Chicago, IL 


Daniel O’Brien, Newark, NJ 
Thomas F. O’Connor, New York, NY 
Ogden And Company, Chicago, IL 


ARCADE 1 


Athletic 

Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
(Unknown) 


(Unknown) 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 


Amusement 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Photograph 
Shocker 
Shocker 


Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Photograph 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Amusement 
Bowling 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Athletic 


(Unknown) 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Vibrator 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Bowling 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 


Peep Show 
Automaton 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER 1896 
HAND KINETOSCOPE 1896 
PROJECTOR (Non-coin) 1897 
PICTURE EXHIBITOR August1899 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
(UNKNOWN) January 1902 
LIFT, GRIP AND FINGER TEST January 1891 
PUNCH January 1891 
PUNCHING MACHINE October 1901 
(UNKNOWN) 1896 
THE ELECTRICAL SHELL MAN February 1893 
THE MECHANICAL PUZZLE 1893 
COSMORAMA 1899 
STEREOPHONE April1899 
(UNKNOWN) August 1887 
(UNKNOWN) January 1888 
ELECTRIC MACHINE April 1888 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC 

MACHINE August 1892 
NERVE INVIGORATOR 1896 
WALL PUNCHER October 1899 
COMBINATION STRENGTH TESTER 1901 
SQUEEZE AND GRIP 1907 


AUTOMATIC MAGIC LANTERN June1903 
PORTABLE PHOTOGRAPH MACHINE __ 1899 


SPIROMETER 1897 
PEERLESS BATTERY 1898 
AUTOMATIC MEDICAL BATTERY 1903 
X-RAY MACHINE 1903 


ELECTRIC BOWLING-ALLEY September 1892 


HAND KINETOSCOPE June 1896 
HAND KINETOSCOPE NO. 2 1898 
NERTNEY PROJECTOR (non-coin) 1899 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 1897 
TEST YOUR STRENGTH April 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
EDISON ELECTRIC MAN 1904 
UNCLE SAM July 1904 
HATBLOWING MACHINE July 1904 
FORTUNA July 1904 
DOCTOR VIBRATING MACHINE 1905 
AMERICAN PENNY PICTURE May 1899 
NOVELTY PUNCHING BAG _ September 1902 
NOVELTY BOWLING ALLEY January 1904 
NOVELTY EXERCISER March 1904 
NOVELTY FORTUNE TELLER = January 1905 
AUTOMATIC PUNCHING BAG February 1905 
(UNKNOWN) 1903 
KINETOSCOPE 1892 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
HIT THE COON! March1903 
PUNCHING MACHINE August 1902 
PUNCHING BAG May 1903 
(UNKNOWN) 1893 
BLOW TESTER February 1888 
ELECTRICITY 1897 
PEERLESS 1897 
AUTOMATIC MEDICAL BATTERY 1897 
AUTOSCOPE 1899 


PUNCHER 1899 


O’Kelly And Company, New York, NY 
Optical Amusement Company, Philadelphia,'PA 
Optical Novelty Company, New Haven, CT 


William Ostrander And Company, Philadelphia, PA 


Palmer Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 
Pan-Am Machine Company, New York, NY 
Clara E. Patterson, New York, NY 


James William Patterson, New York, NY 
Paupa And Hochriem, Chicago, IL 
Peck And Snyder, New York, NY 


Penny Palace, San Francisco, CA 
T. W. Peterson Company, Chicago, IL 


Erbine C. Phillips, Appleton, WI 


Photo-Machine Company, Inc., New York, NY 
Photoscope Company, New York, NY 
Physical Culture Manufacturing Company, 

New York, NY 


Albert Pick And Company, Chicago, IL 


L. K. Pierce And Sons, Brooklyn, NY 
Pneumatic Strength Test Company, Cleveland, OH 


Projectorscope Company, New York, NY 
Projectoscope Company, New York, NY 
W.S. Reed Toy Company, Inc., Leominster, MA 


Reeves Manufacturing Company, New Haven, CT 


The Regina Company, Rahway, NJ 

George H. Reid Slot Machines, Cleveland, OH 
John M. Reiners, New York, NY 

Reliance Novelty Company, San Francisco, CA 
Isaac Richardson, Cleveland, OH 

Ell Ridgeway, Philadelphia, PA 

Ringer Stove Company, St. Louis, MO 

Rogers Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 


Rogers Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, MO 
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Athletic ELECTRIC HORSESHOE 1901 
Shocker FAN ELECTRIC SHOCK 1901 
Peep Show THEMANHATTAN 1901 
Peep Show JEWEL 1902 
Athletic PHYSICAL POWER TESTING MACHINE 1887 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) 1898 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) 1895 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) 1896 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1903 
(UNKNOWN) (UNKNOWN) 1902 
Peep Show COIN STEREOSCOPE February 1888 
Peep Show AUTOMATIC PICTURE MACHINE May1888 
Automaton (UNKNOWN) February 1888 
Target MANILA July 1899 
Athletic HALL’S STANDARD LUNG 

TESTER January 1886 
Athletic HAND GRIP TEST March 1886 
Athletic IMPROVED HEALTH LIFT 1887 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1905 
Shocker ELECTRO MEDICAL BATTERY 1904 
Fortune SPHINX FORTUNE TELLER 1904 
Athletic JOHN L. SULLIVAN INDICATING 
STRIKING MACHINE May 1889 
Photograph PHOTO-MACHINE 1904 
Photograph PHOTOSCOPE 1903 
Athletic PHYSICAL CULTURE LUNG 

TESTER June 1904 
Athletic NEW CENTURY STRENGTH 

TEST MACHINE 1902 
Bowling NOVELTY BOWLING ALLEY 1904 
Athletic SCIENTIFIC PUNCHING BAG 1904 
Bowling BOWLING ALLEY NO. 1 1904 
Athletic DEFIANCE 1904 
Bowling NOVELTY BOWLING TABLE 1904 
Automaton (UNKNOWN) August 1887 
Amusement COCK FIGHT December 1888 
Athletic COMBINATION STRIKER AND 

STRENGTH TESTER January 1892 
Peep Show PROJECTORSCOPE (non-coin) 1897 
Peep Show PROJECTOSCOPE 1901 
Athletic POWER TESTING MACHINE June 1888 
Athletic COIN FINGER FULL June 1888 
Peep Show COSMORAMA August1893 
Peep Show STEREO-COSMORAMA February 1897 
Peep Show ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 

(Cylinder) April1899 
Athletic SPIROMETER August 1905 
Peep Show REGINASCOPE 1902 . 
Athletic GRIP TESTING MACHINE September 1893 
Athletic HAND GRIP TESTER April 1887 
Peep Show RELIANCE KINETOSCOPE 1896 
Exhibition TIME MACHINE January 1894 
(Unknown) (UNKNOWN) 1904 
Peep Show COIN STEREOSCOPE February 1892 
Athletic JEFFRIES WOODEN PUNCHING 

MACHINE May 1904 
Peep Show PICTURE MACHINE July 1904 
Card Vendor LOVERS POST OFFICE July 1904 
Stamper NAME PLATE MACHINE July 1904 
Fortune FORTUNE TELLER July 1904 
Athletic 1904 JEFFRIES PUNCHING 

MACHINE September 1904 
Peep Show SLOT PICTURE MACHINE September 1904 
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Charles Rohde, Minneapolis, MN 
Roovers Brothers, Brooklyn, NY 


Roovers Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 


Rosenfield Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 


Sapho Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 
Az Satterfield, Knoxville, TN 
Arthur Schiller And Company, Chicago, II 


Gustav F. W. Schultze, San Francisco, CA 


Oskar Schwidetzky, New York, NY 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Inc., Chicago, IL 


Martin Shuster, Great Falls, MT 


ARCADE | 


(Unknown) 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Exhibition 
Athletic 


Automaton 
Fortune 
Stamper 
Stamper 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Stamper 
Stamper 
Stamper 


Stamper 
Athletic 
Stamper 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Peep Show 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Amusement 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Dispenser 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Bowling 
Peep Show 


Target 


(UNKNOWN) 1904 
(UNKNOWN) December 1888 
POWER TESTING MACHINE June 1889 
COIN MICROSCOPE December 1889 
STRENGTH TESTING 

MACHINE December 1889 
EDUCATED MONKEY December 1889 
MADAME ZITA May 1895 
MEDAL STAMPER November 1900 
NAME PLATE MACHINE May 1901 
PUSS IN BOOTS July 1904 
MLLE. ZITA (“Electrical Zita’) 1904 
NAME PLATE MACHINE November 1902 
NEW NAME PLATE MACHINE February 1903 
NAME PLACE MACHINE 

MODEL A March 1904 
ENGRAVING MACHINE July 1904 
ARM POWER TEST 1904 
COLOR NAME PLATE MACHINE August 1905 
AUTO-STEREOSCOPE February 1900 
MUSICAL AUTO- 

STEREOSCOPE February 1900 
REGENT February 1900 
MUSICAL REGENT 1901 
SCIENTIFIC PUNCHING 

MACHINE December 1900 
LUNG TESTER December 1900 
VICTORIA 1901 
VAUDOSCOPE 1902 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 1902 
HERCULES PUNCHING MACHINE 1902 
1903 ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE 1903 
UNIQUE COMBINATION May 1903 
1904 ILLUSTRATED SONG 

MACHINE June 1903 
TRIUMPH PUNCHING 

MACHINE November 1903 
DEFIANCE PUNCHING 

MACHINE November1903 


AJAX PUSHING MACHINE November 1903 
PEERLESS PENNY-BACK 


MACHINE November 1903 
ILLUSION 1904 
MONARCH PENNY-BACK MACHINE 1904 
TWISTER 1904 
HOW STRONG ARE YOU? 1904 
ATHLETE MUSCLE BUILDER 1904 
PERFECTION GRIP-TEST 1905 
MAJESTIC COMBINATION 1905 
QUARTOSCOPE April 1897 
DELUXE SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE October 1897 
SAPHO 1898 
(UNKNOWN) December 1903 
SHOCKO 1902 
GOOD HEALTH 1902 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN ATHLETIC 

PUNCHING MACHINE July 1889 
STRENGTH TESTER November 1891 
FORTUNE TELLER NO. 1 1894 
FORTUNE TELLER NO. 2 1895 
BOWLING GAME July 1902 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 

(non-coin) October 1899 
(UNKNOWN) March 1900 
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Sidway Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 

Siegfried Silberberg, New York, NY 

Simplex Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 

Sloan Novelty And Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, PA 


William T. Smith Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, RI 


Gustav Soeding, Philadelphia, PA 


Southern Automatic Electric Shock Machine Company, 
New Orleans, LA 


Leonard G. Spencer, New York, NY 

William G. Spiegel, New York, NY 

Standard Electric Company of Vermont, 
St. Johnsbury, VT 


Stauffer And Hall, Springfield, MA 
Mathew Joseph Steffens, Chicago, IL 


Stereo-Cosmorama Company, New Haven, CT 
B. A. Stevens, Toledo, OH 


J. W. Stirrup Manufacturing Company, New York, NY 
Fred Street, Philadelphia, PA 
August Sundh, Yonkers, NY 


John D. Sutter, Chicago, IL 

Daniel H. Talbert, Greenwood, IN 
James P. Taylor, Fort Worth, TX 
Richard Teichmann, Brooklyn, NY 
Tirograph Company, Chicago, IL 
William L. Tomlinson, Hartford, CT 


Troxler Novelty Introduction Company, Newark, NJ 

U.S. Automatic Machine Company, Boston, MA 

United States Machinery And Inventions Company, 
Newark, NJ 

United States Novelty Company, Kansas City, MO 


United States Puzzle And Novelty Company, 
Louisville, KY 


(Unknown) 
Fortune 
Stamper 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Shocker 
Card Vender 


Card Vender 


Card Vender 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Athletic 

Athletic 

Athletic 


Shocker 
Shocker 


Peep Show 
Automaton 


Athletic 


Fortune 
Photograph 


Peep Show 
Shuffle 


Peep Show 
Amusement 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Amusement 
Fortune 
Amusement 
Target 
Athletic 


Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Amusement 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Information 
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(UNKNOWN) 1894 
ARCHER’S GAME January 1896 
NAME PLATE MACHINE October 1901 
ELECTRIC LIGHT LUNG TESTER May 1903 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC LUNG 

TESTER April 1905 
ELECTRIC SHOCK April 1905 
SINGLE PLAY POSTAL CARD 

MACHINE April 1905 
DOUBLE PLAY POSTAL CARD 

MACHINE April 1905 
QUADRUPLE PLAY POSTAL 

CARD MACHINE April 1905 
THE LOCOMOTIVE December 1885 
STEAM ENGINE 1886 
LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER 1886 
STEAMSHIP 1886 
LARGE LOCOMOTIVE 1887 
STEAMBOAT 1887 
COTTON GIN 1889 
HARVESTING MACHINE 1889 
COIN STRENGTH TESTER October 1888 
NEW COIN STRENGTH TESTER April 1889 


AUTOMATIC GRIP MACHINE December 1889 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SHOCK 


MACHINE May 1888 
NEW AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

SHOCK MACHINE June 1888 
(UNKNOWN) January 1900 
(UNKNOWN) February 1888 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC STRENGTH 


TESTING MACHINE October 1886 
PRIZE FIGHTER FORTUNE February 1901 
AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 

MACHINE May 1889 
STEREO-COSMORAMA 1897 
STEVENS REGULATION 

SHUFFLE BOARD October 1899 
ARTOSCOPE October 1898 
SAILBOAT RACE August 1894 
COMBINATION WEIGHING, 

LIFTING, MEASURING 

AND ELECTRIC MACHINE November 1890 


AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER — September 1889 
BOX BALL February 1902 


DREAM-REVEALER April 1893 
BASE-BALL GAME April 1889 
TIROGRAPH 1904 
TORSIONAL GRIP TEST 

MACHINE January 1889 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN STRIKING AND 
STRENGTH TEST MACHINE _— December 1892 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 


AUTOMATIC KALEIDOSCOPE August 1889 
GYPSY QUEEN 1890 
IRON PUNCH 1904 
STRENGTH MACHINE 1904 
AUTOMATIC MEASURING MACHINE _ 1889 
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Up-To-Date Slot Machine Company, New York, NY 


Bernard Van Leer, New York, NY 


Charles A. Wagner Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Rudolph Wagner, New York, NY 
Walter P. Warren, New York, NY 
Watling Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL 


Irving A. Watson, Concord, NH 
Watson Machine And Novelty Works, Detroit, MI 
Arthur E. Wells, New York, NY 


John P. Wennersten, Chicago, IL 
Western Company, Chicago, IL 


R. j. White Company, Chicago, IL 


White Manufacturing Company, Chicago Ridge, IL 


Frank A. Widger, Lynn, MA 
James R. Williams, Fayetteville, NC 


Percy G. Williams, Brooklyn, NY 


J.D. Wolf, New Brighton, PA 
Frank S. Zimmerman, New York, NY 
Unidentified Manufacturers 


ARCADE 1 


(Unknown) 
Athletic 


(Unknown) 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Fortune 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Fortune 
Vibrator 
Athletic 


Card Vender 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Peep Show 
Shocker 


Athletic 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Athletic 


Peep Show 
Shocker 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
(Unknown) 
Fortune 


(UNKNOWN) March 1904 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN BLOW 
TESTING MACHINE April 1888 
(UNKNOWN) October 1898 
COIN STEREOSCOPE June 1898 
(UNKNOWN) July 1900 
ACROBATIC LUNG TESTER — December 1903 
COMBINATION GRIP AND 
LIFTING MACHINE 1903 
STRENGTH MACHINE 1903 
FIVE IN ONE 1903 
SAPHO PICTURE MACHINE _ December 1903 
AMUSEMENT LUNG TESTER December 1903 
PUNCHING MACHINE 1903 
PICTURE MACHINE 1904 
FORTUNE TELLER MACHINE 
(“Donkey’’) 1904 
IMPROVED PICTURE MACHINE May 1905 
AUTOMATIC PICTURE MACHINE 1905 
WIZARD FORTUNE TELLER 1905 
DOCTOR May 1905 
IMPROVED PUNCHING BAG June 1905 
POST CARD MACHINE September 1905 
COMBINATION STRENGTH TESTER July 1888 
ADVERTISING FINGER TEST May 1890 
MEDICAL BATTERY December 1897 
LUNG TESTER January 1904 
STRENGTH TESTING MACHINE January 1895 
CIGAR AND BLOWING 
MACHINE October 1898 
ELECTRICIAN October 1902 
THE ELECTRIC October 1902 
LIFTING MACHINE October 1902 
BLOWING MACHINE October 1902 
GRIP MACHINE October 1902 
CHALLENGE PUNCHING 
MACHINE October 1902 
NEW PUNCHING MACHINE July 1903 
PUNCH ME July 1903 
NEW LIFTING MACHINE July 1903 
THE ZAZA July 1903 
SAPHO July 1903 
AUTOMATIC MEDICAL BATTERY 

AND LUNG TESTER January 1905 
CHALLENGE PUNCHING 
MACHINE January 1905 
LIFTING AND HAND TEST 
MACHINE January 1905 
IDEAL STRENGTH TESTER January 1905 
AUTOMATIC SAPHO January 1905 
SAPHO January 1905 
SULLIVAN STRIKING MACHINE April 1889 
(UNKNOWN) July 1901 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY May 1887 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY January 1888 


AUTOMATIC LUNG TESTER December 1888 
AUTOMATIC STRENGTH TESTER = June 1889 


AUTOMATIC MONKEY December 1889 
AUTOMATIC ELEPHANT 1892 
AUTOMATIC DONKEY 1892 
WATER LUNG TESTER January 1903 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
ORAPENICLE 1896 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


Peep Show 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Information 
Fortune 
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BRITISH ARCADE MACHINES 


Manufacturer 
and Location 


Acres & Paul, London, England 


T. Ansboro 
A. Archibald 


Argyle Automatic Company, London, England 
Armstrong Automatic Manufacturing Company 
Auto-Electric Rifle And Target 

Automatic Amusement Company, London, England 


Automatic Cinograph Company, Leeds, England 


Automatic Machines (Haydon And Urry’s Patents) Ltd., 


London, England 


Automatic Picture Gallery, Ltd. 


Automatic Skill Manufacturing Company 
Automatic Sports Company, London, England 


Bailey And Budgett, London, England 
E. J. Ball 
A. Barr, London, England 


G. Barron ° 

F. C. Baxter: 

M. Bentzon 

Bianchi And Harbach 


Bio-Automatics Ltd., London, England 


British Mutoscope And Biograph Company, 
London, England 


F. Boberg 

A. J. Boult 

D. A. A. Buck 

Burgess And Granger 

Cadett, Macculloch And Dickinson 

Canova Model Company, Birmingham, England 


Format 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Target 
Target 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Target 
Fortune 
Amusement 
Peep Show 


Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Fortune 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Peep Show 


Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Photograph 
Amusement 
Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Athletic 

Athletic 

Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 


MUSICAL VIEWER 1897 
JUMBO (ELEPHANT) STRENGTH 

TESTER 1899 
TWO WAY LIFT 1902 
ELECTRICAL LUNG-TESTER 1902 
WONDER CALCULATOR 1904 
PHRENOLOGY 1905 
Name Date 
KINETOSCOPE August 1894 
ANIMATOGRAPH (non-coin) February 1896 
KINEMATOGRAPH September 1898 
SHOOTING GALLERY 1893 
IMPROVED SHOOTING GALLERY April 1899 
THE LINES OF THE HAND 1897 
YOUR FORTUNE BY CARDS 1898 
SCIENTIFIC PUNCHING MACHINE 1901 
VICTORIA 1902 
VAUDOSCOPE 1903 
SHOOTING GALLERY April 1905 
GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER 1891 
CHAMPION 1899 
AUTOMATIC CINOGRAPH March 1900 
FAIRPLAY SKILL TESTER September 1900 
FAIRPLAY SWITCHBACK September 1900 


ROTARY SHOOTING RANGE September 1900 
PALACE BILLIARDS September 1900 


WHEEL OF LIFE September 1900 
COLONIAL SHOOTING RANGE 1901 
CRITERION 1901 
AUTOMATIC PICTURE 

GALLERY November 1901 
PAVILLION 1901 
TWO MAN FOOTBALLER 1899 
TWO MAN CRICKETER 1899 
YACHT RACER 1900 
FOOTBALL MATCH 1903 
THE CRICKET MATCH 1903 
PISTOL GAME April 1897 
(UNKNOWN) November 1898 
THE HERCULEAN 1891 
STRENGTH TESTER March 1903 
KINEMATOGRAPH November 1898 
(UNKNOWN) May 1899 
MAGIC LANTERN December 1902 
ANIMATED PICTURES September 1902 
MUTOSCOPE 1900 
TABLE MUTOSCOPE 1905 
MUTOSCOPE April 1898 
MUTOSCOPE 1900 
BIOGRAPH (non-coin) 1900 
STATISTICS November 1903 
GRIP LIFT April 1899 
LUNG TESTER December 1897 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE April 1902 
(UNKNOWN) May 1899 
LIME HOUSE NIGHTS 1904 
OPIUM DEN 1905 


Canova And Thompson, Birmingham, England 


Thomas Cooper, Great Ryburgh, England 
Carter And Leheup 

F. J. Cocks 

T. Coop 


S. H. Crocker 

J.G. Cumming 

S. Daly 

Henry Davidson, London, England 
George De Melven, London, England 
John Dennison, Leeds, England 


Doughty And Barrett, London, England 
W. P. Douglas 
Electric Rifle And Target Company, London, England 


Electrical Wonder Company, London, England 
Electro-Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


W. H. Ell And Company, London, England 


H. Englefred, London, England 


ARCADE 1 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Target 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Exhibition 
Amusement 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Music 
Exhibition 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Fortune 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Amusement 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Peep Show 


Shocker 
Shocker 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 
Target 


Athletic 
Fortune 


MACABRE ORCHESTRA 1905 
AMERICAN EXECUTION 1905 
CANOVASCOPE 1898 
AUTOMATIC CYCLE RACER 1899 
AUTOMATIC EXHIBITOR April 1886 
(UNKNOWN) June 1904 
SPRING SHOOTER June 1900 
(UNKNOWN) December 1899 
(UNKNOWN) July 1900 
(UNKNOWN) July 1901 
HORSE RACE March 1893 
CYCLE RACE January 1901 
CHIMNEY SWEEP 1871 
CLIMBING RACE 1895 
SOLDIERS ON DUTY 1875 
MACHINE SHOP (Drill) 1875 
MACHINE SHOP (Lathe) 1875 
PADDLE STEAM SHIP 1875 
LADY MUSICIAN 1875 
THE FISHERMAN 1875 
VELOCIPEDE RACE __.. 1875 
FRENCH ORGAN MAN 1882 
TINGLARY WOMAN 1882 
FAIRY FORTUNE TELLER 1882 
MOTHER SHIPTON FORTUNE TELLER — 1882 
SINGING BIRD 1882 
PUNCH AND JUDY 1882 
TICKET FAIRY 1882 
CONJURING 1882 
DRUNKARD’S DREAM 1882 
BELL RINGERS 1882 
GRINDING OLD FOLKS INTO YOUNG __ 1882 
HAUNTED HOUSE 1882 
FRENCH FAIR 1882 
CRYING BABY 1882 
TRUMPETERS 1882 
CHURCH TOWER 1882 
LADY AT SEWING MACHINE 1882 
LADY AT HER TOILET 1882 
MUSICAL FAIRY 1885 
SORCERER FORTUNE TELLER February 1887 
POOR FATHER 1890 
THE TREADMILL 1895 
THE HAUNTED BEDROOM 1896 
THE SORCERER 1897 
CHINESE TORTURES 1903 
THE RACER 1896 
(UNKNOWN) November 1905 
ELECTRIC RIFLE 1901 
ELECTRIC GUN 1902 
ELECTRIC PISTOL 1905 
COIN ELECTRICAL TACHYSCOPE 1892 
CORINTHIAN 1888 
ELECTRIC 1892 
KRAC SHOT October 1901 
IMPROVED KRAC SHOT May 1902 
BOTTLE SHOOTER 1903 
IMPROVED BOTTLE SHOOTER February 1904 
SHOOTING GALLERY March 1904 
IMPROVED SHOOTING 

GALLERY December 1904 
HERCULES TUG OF WAR 1905 
FORTUNE PHONOGRAPH 1889 


Percival Everitt, London, England 


A. Forbes 

Arthur Ford-Lloyd, London, England 
F. Ford 

Nicole Freres, London, England 

T. Fryer 


T. A. Grant 

Bruce Green, Middlesex, England 

W. C. Haigh 

D. Harper And Company, London, England 

Anthony Harris And Company, 
Middlesborough, England 


Haydon And Urry, London, England 


W. Haydon And Company, London, England 


H. C. Heide 

F. Hepton 

E. G. Herbert 

T. E. Hollings 

M. C. Hopkins 

Howson And Crowe, Middlesborough, England 
P. B. Hughes | 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


Athletic 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Shocker 
Shocker 


Athletic 
Amusement 
Shocker 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Information 
Amusement 
Shocker 


Fortune 
Fortune 
Target 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Fortune 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Target 
Target 


Shocker 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
Card Vender 


Card Vender 


Fortune 
Card Vender 
Card Vender 
Fortune 


Card Vender 
Dispenser 


Fortune 


Card Vender 
Shocker 
Amusement 
Photograph 
Fortune 
Target 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Athletic 
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BLOW TESTER June 1886 
STRIKE TESTER June 1886 
MUSCLE TESTER December 1886 
ELECTRIC SHOCK TESTER February 1888 
CABINET ELECTRIC SHOCK 

TESTER February 1888 
GRIP TESTER September 1888 
CONCENTRATION June 1901 
CORPSE REVIVER September 1890 
AUTOMATIC MICROSCOPE January 1902 
NEW PISTOL SHOOTING RANGE 1900 
MARCHING BAND November 1897 
AUTOMATIC KINETOSCOPE August 1900 
LUNG TESTER June 1897 
OPTOMETER February 1889 
BOXING MATCH November 1900 
ELECTRIC VOLTA 1899 
GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER May 1888 
(UNKNOWN) June 1888 
ARCHER November 1892 
JEU DE TONNEAUX November 1894 
AUTOCOSMOSCOPE 1895 
SHOOTING FOR GOAL May 1895 
FAVORITE FLOWER 1896 
WHEEL OF LIFE August 1899 
AUTOMATIC BILLIARDS 1899 
FAIRPLAY SWITCHBACK 1899 
PALACE BILLIARDS 1900 
ROTARY SHOOTING RANGE 1900 
COLONIAL SHOOTING RANGE 1900 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS 

SHOOTING RANGE 1900 
CRITERION 1900 
FAIRPLAY SKILL TELLER 1900 
ERASCOPE 1902 
ERAGRAPH 1902 
HAYDON-PREMIER September 1902 
PALMISTRY September 1902 
AUTOCOSMOSCOPE September 1902 
CHARACTER FROM THE 

COLOUR OF THE EYE September 1902 
CHARACTER FROM THE 

COLOUR OF THE HAIR September 1902 
AUTOMATIC ASTROLOGY September 1902 
THE BOOK OF FATE September 1902 
X RAYS PHOTO MACHINE September 1902 
THREE DRAWER FORTUNE AND 
CHARACTER MACHINE September 1902 
POSTMAN September 1902 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC SOUVENIR 
MACHINE September 1902 
LOVE, COURTSHIP AND 


MARRIAGE September 1902 
BRITISH BEAUTIES BUREAU September 1902 
(UNKNOWN) February 1903 
BLOW BALL September 1903 


AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHER February 1904 


(UNKNOWN) July 1901 
SHOOTING RANGE September 1900 
TABLE TENNIS January 1902 
ILLUSIONS September 1904 
SPIROMETER September 1887 
LUNG TESTER July 1899 
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Imperial Automatic Novelty Company, London, England 
Imperial Electric Company, London, England 
William Porritt Ingham, Middlesborough, England 


Charles Ingrey, London, England 
Interchangeable Automatic Machine Company, 
Islington, England 


International Automatic Machine And Cinematograph 
Company, Islington, England 


International Automatic Machine Company, 
London, England 
P. J. Jackson 


Jactho Patent Automatic Advertising Lamp Company 
John Jofeh, Walthamstow, England 


V. W. Jones 


Daniel Judson And Son, Ltd., London, England 
Kingscote And Williams 

R. Krayn 

Nelson Abyssinia Theodore Lee, Blackpool, England 


P. F. Landais 

A. B. Langham 

C. J. Leather 

J.B. Lewthwaite 

Charles M. Linley, London, England 

London Standard Company, London, England 
C. Lorenz 

L. V. Automatic Company, Ltd. 

E. Mallse 

Joseph Mason And Company, London, England 


E. G. Matthewson, London, England 


B. McKenzie 
W.A. McNutt 


Mechanical Trading Company, London, England — 


ARCADE | 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Information 


Amusement 


Amusement 
Amusement 
Fortune 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 


Fortune 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Target 


Shocker 
Peep show 
Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Card Vender 
Exhibition 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Photograph 
Target 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Exhibition 
Shocker 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
Athletic 
Shocker 


Card Vender 
Card Vender 
Card Vender 
Card Vender 
Card Vender 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Target 
Athletic 


LUNG TESTER January 1900 
CINEMATOGRAPH (non-coin) 1901 
IMPERIAL 1901 
HEIGHT MEASURING 

MACHINE September 1877 
THE PUGILISTS March 1894 
X-RAY MACHINE 1898 
ALLEY SLOPER 1898 
(UNKNOWN) 1898 
CINEMATOGRAPH (non-coin) 1900 
MUTOSCOPE 1903 
NATIONAL FORTUNE TELLER 1901 
(UNKNOWN) August 1901 
(UNKNOWN) April 1902 
AUTOMATIC ADVERTISING LAMP _ June 1899 
JOHN BULL 1901 
BICYCLE RACE January 1902 
SWEETMEAT SHOOTER January 1903 
AUTOMATIC SHOOTING 

GALLERY October 1905 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY July 1886 
AUTOMATIC ADVERTISER February 1903 
(UNKNOWN) October 1899 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
LOVE LETTER BOX 1900 
(UNKNOWN) 1904 
(UNKNOWN) June 1901 
ZEOTROPIC PICTURES October 1897 
(UNKNOWN) December 1899 
SHOOTING GALLERIES July 1902 
ROLLER BALL January 1896 
(UNKNOWN) May 1903 
(UNKNOWN) December 1903 
AUTOCOSMOSCOPE 1898 
(UNKNOWN) August 1899 
(UNKNOWN) 1880 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL BATTERY 1889 
AUTOMATIC ASTROLOGER 1890 
KALLESCOPE 1890 
SPIROMETER 1892 
AUTOMATIC MEDICAL ELECTRIC 

MACHINE 1895 
LOVE LETTERS 1896 
COMIC CARDS 1896 
ONE’S FUTURE WIFE 1898 
ONE’S FUTURE HUSBAND 1898 
ONE’S FUTURE BABY 1898 


MUTOSCOPE 
(UNKNOWN) 
DONNYBROOK FAIR 
PENNY SHOOTER 
FOOTBALL 

HORSE RACER 
CRICKET 

YACHT RACE 

GOLF 

IMPROVED FOOTBALL 
LUNG TESTER 
LUNG TESTER 
PISTOL SKILL 

TRY YOUR GRIP 


October 1899 
December 1899 


1896 

May 1896 

July 1899 
November 1900 
1903 

February 1903 
March 1898 
November 1900 
May 1901 

1895 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


C. F. Mensing 

J. H. Meurice And Company, London, England 
Charles Middlebrook, London, England 

T. MillsonAmusement 


E. H. Mond 
Mutoscope And Biograph Syndicate, Ltd., 
London, England 


National Manufacturing Company 

New Polyphon Supply Company, London, England 
Northorpe And Smith, London, England 

William S. Oliver 

Robert W. Page, London, England 


Palmers Automatic Machine Syndicate, 
Birmingham, England 

James Parker, Hull, England 

James Parkes, London, England 

C. O. Paul 


Pessers And Moody, London, England 
G.N. Pifer 


Graydon Poore, London, England 


H. Purdie 

T. H. Quinlan 
E. Rector 

W. Reeves 


G. Ringelhan 
Price And Castelle 


Robbins And Company, London, England 
Cornelis F.A. Roell, London, England 
Rose, Coop And Rissone 


id 


Norman W. Russ, London, England 

T. Scott 

Scottish Inventions Company, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 
J.C. Sellars, London, England 

R. H. And J. F. Shaw, Newton Heath, England 
Specialty Novelty Company 

Tate And Godfrey 

W. P. Thompson 

E. Thunderbolt 

H. W. Toms 

United Automatic Machine Company, London, England 
R. W. Vining 

Vulcan Engine Works, Middlesborough, England 
Watson And Hooper 


Athletic 
Target 

Peep show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 


Fortune 


Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Fortune 
Shocker 
Fortune 
Shocker 
Athletic 
Athletic 


Photograph 
Card Vender 


Amusement 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Athletic 
Athletic 
Fortune 
Photograph 


Amusement 
Athletic 


Athletic 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Amusement 
Target 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Amusement 
Target 
Athletic 
Amusement 
Athletic 
Amusement 
Peep Show 
Target 
Fortune 
Shocker 
Photograph 
Fortune 
Athletic 
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TRY YOUR TWIST 1895 
AUTOMATIC SHOOTING RANGE 1895 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE _ April 1903 


KALLOSCOP 1900 
AUTOMATIC CIRCUS 1900 
SHOOTING FOR GOAL 1900 
RACE COURSE March 1900 
MICROSCOPIC EXHIBITION 

MACHINE February 1901 
AUTOMATIC ASTROLOGER August 1900 


MUTOSCOPE (Wooden MUTOSCOPE) July 1895 


MUTOSCOPE January 1898 
BIOGRAPH (non-coin) 1898 
BRITISH MUTOSCOPE January 1899 
NATIONAL FORTUNE TELLER 1899 
ELECTRON April 1902 
ORACLE April 1889 
TALKING ELECTRIC BATTERY August 1887 
TRY YOUR STRENGTH October 1885 
COUNTERPOISE STRENGTH 

TESTING MACHINE October 1885 
(UNKNOWN) May 1902 
(UNKNOWN) October 1904 
CYCLE RACER March 1900 
COIN SPIROMETER August 1888 
MECHANICAL ORACLE February 1867 
STRENGTH TESTER August 1899 
LUNG TESTER December 1899 
MERCURY November 1898 
AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MACHINE July 1902 
(UNKNOWN) 1893 
FORTUNE TELLING STRENGTH 

TEST November 1898 
STRENGTH TESTER October 1904 
ADVERTISING EXHIBITOR — September 1900 
(UNKNOWN) September 1900 
(UNKNOWN) March 1897 
AUTOMATIC KALEIDOSCOPE April 1897 
RACE GAME December 1900 
GET TEE ZEE 1899 
NEW GET TEE ZEE 1900 
AUTOMATIC SKILL SHOOTER May 1894 
FOOT RACE 1891 
(UNKNOWN) November 1898 
AUTOMATIC PICTURE ORGAN April 1903 
(UNKNOWN) June 1903 
AUTOMATIC PICTURE PIANO May 1905 
NEW SHOCK MACHINE July 1886 
(UNKNOWN) 1897 
SHOOTING RANGE November 1890 
SPEED TESTER 1887 
FOOT-BALL December 1898 
STRENGTH TESTER October 1903 
TUG OF WAR May 1898 
(UNKNOWN) September 1898 
SPINNING TARGET September 1904 
(UNKNOWN) July 1900 
AUTOMATIC TIME LIMIT ELECTRIC 1903 
(UNKNOWN) May 1897 
(UNKNOWN) 1889 
EIFFEL TOWER 1902 
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ARCADE 1 


G. F. White Fortune ANSWER MACHINE July 1903 
R. E. Wickes Amusement NAVIGATION MACHINE January 1899 
A. S. Williams Athletic WHISKEY LUNG TESTER September 1900 
Athletic IMPROVED WHISKEY 
LUNG TESTER August 1901 
Henry Woolfe, Seacombe, England Peep Show (UNKNOWN) May 1898 
Amusement BOXING MATCH November 1902 
C. Wray Peep Show (UNKNOWN) 1898 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) July 1899 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) August 1899 
Peep Show (UNKNOWN) February 1900 
William Richard Wynne, London, England Automaton (UNKNOWN) June 1895 
Unidentified Manufacturers Photograph PHOTOMATON 1887 
Shocker ELECTRIC CHAIR 1888 
Shocker ZOOMORPHIC 1890 
Shocker PIG 1901 
AUSTRALIAN ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name Date 
McMullen And Joseph, Perth Amusement RACE GAME October 1889 
Unidentified Manufacturers Shockers IMPERIAL 1904 
Peep Show MUTOSCOPE (“Wooden Mutoscope’’) 1903 
FRENCH ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name Date 
Beraud Fortune LE MAGIC 1898 
A. Block Peep Show (UNKNOWN) December 1898 
Leopold Breton, Paris Peep Show (UNKNOWN) April 1901 
P. Bussoz Freres, Paris Photograph PHOTOGRAPHIC AUTOMATON 1895 
Amusement LE MILLE 1896 
Amusement LA MERVEILLEUSE 1905 
La Compagnie Caille (Cie Caille), Paris Amusement LA MNOTRE 1905 
Enjalbert, Paris, France Photograph AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY 1889 
Faure And Dufosse Peep Show (UNKNOWN) May 1899 
Feret And Benart Photograph AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY ~~ August 1900 
French Mutoscope And Biograph Company, Paris Peep Show MUTOSCOPE 1900 
Industrielles Internationale d’ Etudes Peep Show CAMERA OBSCURUS June 1899 
Edouard Jehn, Paris Peep Show (UNKNOWN) June 1903 
Philippe Leoni Shocker LE COCHON ELECTRISEUR 
(ELECTRIC PIG) 1898 
Lumiere Brothers, Lyon Peep Show CINEMATOGRAPH (non-coin) March 1895 
Pasteur Amusement LES GUSGUSS 1892 
Jules Richard, Paris Peep Show PICTURE EXHIBITOR December 1887 
. Peep Show IMPROVED PICTURE EXHIBITOR May 1900 
Societe Generale Francaise D’ Automatiques, Paris Shocker LE COCHEN ELECTRISUER 
AUTOMATIQUE 1898 
Unidentified Manufacturers Fortune L’AVENIR 1892 
Automaton COOCHEE-COOCHEE 1904 
Shocker ELECTRISEZ VOUS 1905 
Amusement L’INEDIT 1905 
GERMAN ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name Date 
Ottmar Anschutz, (Siemans And Halske) Peep Show TACHYSCOPE 1903 
Automaten-Institute, Dresden Athletic KRAFTMESSER (PUNCHER) 1889 
Automatische-Electrisir-Maschine Shocker ELEKTRISIER AUTOMAT 1895 


Automates Electra GmbH, Cologne 


Conrad Bernitt, Hamburg 
R. Biinzil 
H. J. Dowsing 


Deutsche Automaten-Gesellschaft (D.A.G.) Stollwerck 


And Company, Cologne 


German Mutoscope and Biograph Company, Berlin 
A. Haehle 


M. Hermsdorff 


Jentzsch And Meerz, Leipzig 
E. G. Lochmann And Company, Leipzig 


E. de Kieist 

C. H. Kreiger 

H. Kiinzel 

Original-Musikwerke Paul Lochmann, Zeulenroda 
Peters And Company, Gaggenau 

Polyphon Musikwerke, Leipzig 


Reiner, Pelzer And Company, Cologne 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


Target 
Target 
Photograph 
Peep Show 
Amusement 


Fortune 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
Shocker 
Fortune 
Target 


Peep Show 
Fortune 


Target 
Target 
Amusement 
Target 
Target 
Photograph 
Stamper 
Target 
Amusement 
Fortune 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Photograph 
Peep Show 
Peep Show 
Amusement 


Amusement 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Amusement 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 
Exhibition 


Exhibition 
Exhibition 
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ELECTRA 1898 
1905 ELECTRA November 1905 
BOSCO 1893 
STEREOSCOPIC KINETOSCOPE April 1900 
RONTGEN RAY MACHINE January 1897 
FORTUNA 1895 
KLEOPATRA 1895 
PRINZESS PANORAMA 1895 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRICITY 1895 
WUNDERSTUHL 1895 
ZIMMERSCHIESSSTAND 

(CHAMBER SHOOTING STAND) 1895 
MUTOSKOP 1905 
CHARACTER, FUTURE, PRESENT 

AND PAST November 1899 
GUN April 1903 
PISTOL April 1903 
I CALCIATORI 1900 
DACAPO 1901 
ZIMMER 1901 
(UNKNOWN) September 1902 
(UNKNOWN) September 1902 
ELECTRIC TARGET December 1904 
(UNKNOWN) 1900 
KLEOPATRA 1895 
KALLOSCOPE 1890 
KALLOSCOPE 1895 
BOSCO 1895 
KALLOSCOPE 1895 
PATENT-KALLOSCOPE 1895 


PROF. RONTGEN’S X-STRAHLEN 
AUTOMAT (AUTOMATIC X-RAY) 


(non-coin) 1896 
PROF. RONTGEN’S X-STRAHLEN 
AUTOMAT (AUTOMATIC X-RAY) 1896 


CIRCUS (BALLET GIRL AND CLOWN) __ 1897 
BAUERN-MUSIK-KAPELLEN 


(PEASANT MUSIC AUTOMATON) 1897 
LITTLE GERMAN BAND 1898 
CLOWN AM MOND 1898 
JONGLEUSE (LADY JUGGLER) 1898 
THIER-CAPELLE 

(ZOOLOGICAL ORCHESTRA) 1898 
LEITERKUNSTLERIN (LADY ARTIST) 1898 
AKROBAT (ACROBAT) 1898 
DAMENKAPELLE (GIRLS CHAPEL) 1898 
KANONE (CANNON) 1899 
SCHNELL-MALER 1900 
RIESEN-BAUERN KAPELLE 1900 
ORIENT BALLET 1900 
AFFEN-KAPELLE 1900 


GROSSVATERCHEN UND GROSSMUTTERN 
(GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER) 1900 


KUNSTPFEIFER (THE WHISTLER) 1900 
MUSIKALISCHE CLOWNS 

(MUSICAL CLOWNS) 1900 
BALLHAUS (DANCEHALL) 1900 
PRIMA BALLERINA 1900 
LITTLE JOE AND MISS GREEN 1900 
CLOWN AN STELZEN 

(CLOWN ON STILTS) 1900 
STELZENKUNSTLERIN 1900 


CLOWN ALS KUGELKUNSTLER 1900 
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A. Schoeller 
Herman Seifert, Debschwitz 


Siemans And Halske, Berlin 
A. F. Spooner 

K. Strauss 

A. J. Swaab 

Gustav Uhlig, Halle am/Salle 
M. Vidal 

J. Wertheimer 

Unidentified Manufacturers 
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Shocker 
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Athletic 
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SEILTANZER (ROPE WALKER) 1900 
OTHELLO 1900 
TAUSENDKUNSTLER 1900 
DER VERLIEBTE CLOWN 

(THE WRITING CLOWN) 1900 
SALONTYROLER 1900 
DER GEFRASSIGE MICHEL 1900 
CLOWN BOBB 1900 
ATHLET HERCULES (HERCULES 

THE ATHLETE) 1900 
CLOWN ALS ZAUBERER 1900 
ELFENKONIGIN 1900 
BERLINER SCHUSTERJUNGE 1900 
SCHLANGENMENSCH 1900 
CLOWN-KAPELLE 1900 
DIE LEITERFEE 1900 
CLOWN MIT MUSIKALISCHEM 

BE SENSTIEL 1900 
TURNKUNSTLER 1900 
GIGERLKONIGIN 1900 
CLOWN AND STULEN 1900 
DIE KLEINE DRAHTSEILKUNSTLERIN 1900 
MUTOSKOP 1900 
KAISER-UND WELT-PANORAMA 

(6 people) 1900 
KAISER-UND WELT-PANORAMA 

(12 people) 1900 
KAISER-UND WELT-PANORAMA 

(25 people) 1900 
VOLTA 1900 
ORAKEL-AUTOMAT 

(AUTOMATIC ORACLE) 1900 
KRAFT-AUTOMATEN IN LEBENGROSSE 1900 
KUGELZAUBERER 1900 


KINETOSCOPE PHONOGRAPH June 1899 
COMBINATION WEIGHER AND 


MUSICAL STEREOSCOPE August 1894 
ELEKTRISCHER SCHNELLSEHER 1893 
(UNKNOWN) February 1899 
SEE-SAW February 1901 
ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE _— May 1899 
HERCULES 1900 
X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH March 1897 
X-RAY DISPLAY July 1897 
HEIRATHS VERMITTLUNGS BUREAU _ 1897 
EDISON’S NEUESTE ERFMDUNG 1897 
BALLET GIRL AND CLOWN 1897 
CLOWN MIT 2 SCHWEINEN 

(CLOWN WITH 2 PIGS) 1898 
CLOWN MIT GLUCKSRAD 


(CLOWN WITH WHEEL OF FORTUNE) — 1898 
STUHL-TURNER (GYMNIST 


BALANCING ON A CHAIR) 1898 
VIOLIN-ARTISTE 

(VIOLIN ARTIST) 1898 
RIESEN-PRACHT-KALEIDOSKOP! 
(GLORIOUS AUTOMATIC 
GIANT-KALEIDOSCOPE!) 1898 
GELDQUELLE 1898 
HAUT DEN LUCKAS 1900 
CHYROMANT-AUTOMAT 

(PALM READER) 1900 


ZUNGENSCHLEIFER 1900 
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A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 


IRISH ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name 
John Dundon, Cork Amusement RACE GAME 
NETHERLANDS ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name 
Abraham Dirk Loman Manufacturer, Amsterdam Photograph (UNKNOWN) 
Nederlandsche Biographe en Mutoscope 
Maatschappij, Amsterdam Peep Show MUTOSCOPE 
T. Van H. Obelt Photograph RONTGEN RAY MACHINE 
SWISS ARCADE MACHINES 
Manufacturer 
and Location Format Name 
Conrad Bach, St. Galle Peep Show AUTOMATIC PICTURE 


EXHIBITOR 
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Date 


August 1899 


Date 
August 1890 


1900 
January 1897 


Date 


March 1888 
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he machine stands alone. 
Silent. Strange. Yet with the 
dropping of a coin it comes 
alive, permitting personal 
operation, or proceeding 
through its performance on its own 
depending on its machine class and 
function. Now imagine a room full of 
such machines of a dozen different 
classes, each doing something unique 
once coin activated. What you have is a 
rough simulation of the elusive yet 
enduring American phenomenon known 
as the Penny Arcade. The elusiveness is 
a function of time, for the Penny Arcade 
of 1905 is entirely different in decor and 
equipage than the Funland of the 1920s, 
the Sportslands of the World War 2 
years, or the Game Rooms and Arcades 
of the present era. Yet these diverse 
rooms have more in common across the 
bridge of time than not, for within their 
place in the past century they are one 
and the same. During this span the 
enduring factor has been the arcade 
machine. It has survived through five 
generations of American life doing 
much the same thing today as it did 
when it started. Sure, there’s more noise 
and color, and possibly some increased 
action involvement with the video game 
interpretation of the arcade amusement 
machine of the past, but through it all 
the arcade machine has generated affec- 
tion and appreciation for its various 
modes for over a hundred years. 
Individual machine appreciation, of 
itself, is often all that is demanded on 
the part of the dedicated few who adore, 
restore, own and operate their own vin- 
tage arcade machines. Such owners 


will often speak of their “museum qual- 
ity” machines, but most often merely in 
the context of condition. The statement 
has no greater meaning than no breaks 
or missing parts, with surviving graph- 
ics on a pristine, while aged, cabinet. 
But this is still private collector talk, 
most often advanced at the time of an 
anticipated sale from one knowledge- 
able owner to another, and generally in 
order to hype the price. Such pioneer 
collectors see themselves grandly as 
The Living Museum of such artifacts 
while maintaining a paranoiac fear that 
some true publicly or privately funded 
museum will some day acquire a vast 
quantity of old arcade machines and, in 
disrespect, relegate them to the base- 
ment corners of un-understood Ameri- 
cana display, thereby removing them 
from the open market and possibly pri- 
vate ownership by their avid devotees. 
In terms of present conditions such 
fears are unjustified. What budget-tight 
and display-conscious museum would 
actually allocate money — if it was 
indeed required for the purchase of the 
machines as more than likely such an 
acquisition would be a gift, say, by a 
closing amusement park or of a stash 
long held by an early arcade or amuse- 
ment park family — to be followed by 
valuable display or storage space 
assigned to an assemblage of unknown 
virtue? What, indeed, would they be 
showing? And what nature of display 
environment would be required? The 
question remains unanswered for arcade 
machines (and all forms of coin-operat- 
ed machines for that matter) have yet to 
find their academic classification much 


less their place in time. 

Arcade machines have already been 
ignored by the museum elite for over a 
hundred years. If it wasn’t for the 
enthusiasm of a matching five genera- 
tions of private collectors — those who 
“Just liked” and kept a machine or two 
or three ultimately leading to those who 
assembled major collections as much in 
obsession as appreciation — the 
machines would all have been discarded 
years ago. Most were. Yet some have 
survived as a thin oil slick of demonstra- 
tion sliding over the unplumbed sea of 
machines produced in the past, enduring 
in enough numbers and examples to 
reveal most of the forms and many of 
the fashions of their age. People kept 
them. Private collections preserved 
them. Their heritage delicately survived. 

Yet an essential question remains. 
Why, in over a century of development 
and usage, did some of these machines 
survive at all when there was no master 
hand plucking the select few out of the 
junk heap of time? Surely inserting a 
coin into some form of boxed device 
that does something or allows you to 
participate in an activity isn’t enough. 
There must be charm beyond. There 
obviously is a deeper meaning here, one 
inherently understood but not readily 
expressed. It has to be intrinsic to the 
machines themselves for the genre has 
existed, and indeed prospered, as a 
money maker since the 1870s in Great 
Britain and the 1880s in the United 
States. Not many commercial manifes- 
tations of the industrial age have 
endured as long. Shoo-flys are gone, as 
well as steamboats, electric street rail- 
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ways, wire goods, hand operated punch 
presses, water powered ceiling fans, 
indoor telephone booths, real root beer 
and literally thousands of commonplace 
industrial age artifacts, all of which 
have earned a place in the nation’s 
museums. So why not the coin-operated 
grippers (with a saloon tradition as 
wagering machines going back to the 
1880s), spirometers (Lung Testers to 
the arcade machine affectionados, 
removed from the market by Federal 
Government decree as unsanitary early 
in this century as part of the national 
health care fight against tuberculosis), 
lifters (the macho machine that some- 
times gave their over-enthusiastic 
saloon patronizing braggadocios a her- 
nia), “Peep Show” MUTOSCOPES (the 
quintessential viewing machines that 
gave two generations of American 
young men their first look at “dirty pic- 
tures,” except they weren’t really that 
racy) and, for that matter, the video 
PAC MAN games of our own age. Per- 
haps this omission of academic and 
museum acceptance is based on the fact 
that arcade machines of almost any age 
Survive as an everyday passion of 
American, and now international, life. 
Is it possible that there is a elitist big- 
otry against the commonplace, particu- 
larly one that endures? 

It is unfair to paint all learned 
repositories of culture with the same 
black brush for there are signs, however 
few, that some curators indeed see 
arcade machines as museum quality 
artifacts. The Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Museum of American His- 
tory, and the physical scientific, techno- 
logical and cultural reflection of our 
past, has allowed a few coin-operated 
arcade machines to invade its hallowed 
halls, yet this modest invasion is unco- 
ordinated as the machines are scattered 
across a wide variety of departments 
and exhibits. A recent exhibit included 
a donated Midway PAC MAN and an 
Atari PONG to demonstrate the dynam- 
ics of modern American life in the 
1970s and 1980s. Buried in passive dis- 
plays in other areas are a few American 
Mutoscope and Biograph MUTO- 
SCOPE machines, an Edison Phono- 
graph Company coin-operated PHONO- 
GRAPH of 1897, and a fully opera- 
tional Rosenfield 1903 ILLUSTRATED 
SONG MACHINE. The Smithsonian 
has never made the straight line connec- 
tion between the two extremes, from 
Edison’s PHONOGRAPH to Atari’s 
PONG, seeing them as individual arti- 
facts from their time frames rather than 
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a study unto themselves. As a result the 
museum sits on a number of unconnect- 
ed examples of the arcade art, showing 
them off in disparate displays that uti- 
lize the machines as not much more 
than backgrounding wallpaper. 

The only true museums of the 
dynamic, people-involving, coin-grab- 
bing, money-grubbing, participatory 
and entertaining arcade machines of the 
past aren’t museums at all. They take 
their cue from the machines themselves, 
for they are there to make money. What 
child, dragging their parents along 
behind them, can resist the temptations 
of the antique arcades at Disneyland in 
California or Disney World in Florida, 
or the half-a-dozen other commercial 
amusement centers with their vintage 
coin-op arcade set-ups across this land? 
There, in a constant reminder of a past 
that these children and their parents 
never knew, MUTOSCOPE “Peep 
Show” crank handles whir as stereo 
drop-card “movies” rapidly and errati- 
cally show a naive, mostly humorous 
and often slapstick view of American 
public life in the early years of this cen- 
tury. Soon both child and parent are 
gripping a Tower Lifter for score, driv- 
ing a toy car over a rapidly rotating 
roadway, getting their fortunes on a 
ticket from an automaton gypsy lady in 
a cabinet and buying funny postcards 
from a tall card vender. 

They are enjoying themselves in as 
close an approximation of the 1905 
Penny Arcade as one can publicly find, 
and they are gladly willing to pay to 
play. The memories of these coin-op 
amusements stick as often as the rides 
in the same parks, often longer. Many 
of today’s private arcade machine col- 
lections were instantly born in these 
moments of uninhibited joy as both the 
parents and the soon-to-be-adult chil- 
dren found an enthusiasm they had 
never known before. Thus, newly cre- 
ated coin-machine fans often found 
themselves searching for a machine of 
their own, reading local trading papers, 
asking friends and acquaintances, and 
finally finding some of the underground 
cadre of a thousand or more private col- 
lectors who led them to their first buy. 
With that, another mini-museum is born 
to add to the guarantee that the arcade 
machines of the past will survive into 
the future. The prognosis is rigid and 
standard. Once hooked, the newly 
established collector will acquire more 
machines, and ultimately — as many do 
— an addition will be added to the 
patron’s domicile to house the growing 


collection. 

Those who acquire an affection for 
arcade machines, now and in the future, 
owe much, if not everything, to the pri- 
vate collectors. Without them the vin- 
tage machines would long ago have 
ceased to exist. The same will be true 
of the video machines of the present 
era, for unless collectors keep them, 
they will all be soon gone. Atari’s 
PONG of the early 1970s, a device that 
you saw everywhere if you travelled or 
got out into the world at all, has become 
a rarity, with less than a dozen known 
examples in private collections, not to 
count the 1972 model at the Smithsoni- 
an Institution. The fine wood based 
shuffle games of the 1950s and 1960s 
have all but disappeared, unless you 
stumble across one in an archaic bar in 
some far away rural area where one is 
still earning its keep. It is axiomatic to 
the arcade machine collecting commu- 
nity that a “Peep Show” viewer from 
the first Golden Age of arcade machines 
of the early 1900s is generally easier to 
find than an early video of the 1970s. 
Known examples of some of the most 
popular early videos can be counted on 
one or two hands whereas hundreds of 
MUTOSCOPE machines of the 1897- 
1908 period grace the homes of collec- 
tors and the pseudo-arcades of enlight- 
ened amusement parks. Yet both 
extremes are of the same cloth. Collect- 
ing has not yet become sophisticated 
enough to have machine rarity relate to 
value, but at some future point in time it 
most certainly will. 

It is this double dichotomy of place 
and time, rarity and value, that will ulti- 
mately lead to a revolution in the per- 
ception of the arcade machine. For now, 
their mere survival and existence is 
enough. They provide enjoyment for a 
small fee, usually fronted by their proud 
Owners as a matter of convenience and 
protection. The required coinage is 
constantly recycled by the machine 
owner who, in deference to guests, will 
often provide a glass of well worn coins 
that will pass freely through the ancient 
coin receiving mechanism without 
insinuating the real damage that can be 
caused by the introduction of raw, 
uncirculated coinage. Some insightful 
machine owners and collectors will add 
to the ambience of their age by provid- 
ing Indian Head pennies or Liberty 
Head nickels for the play, immediately 
conditioning the machine players to an 
experience out of the past. | 

For all of the enjoyment and instant 
recognition of arcade machines as vin- 


tage devices that are fun to own and 
operate, their past remains murky. Who 
made these machines, why, where did 
they come from, how did they perform 
in their day, what did they lead to and 
what happened to the makers? These 
questions have been of little conse- 
quence to most of the private owners 
and collectors of the past. The machine 
was all. But there is so much more to 
the story, and it is here that the histori- 
ans and students, owners and future col- 
lectors, and even the museums, have a 
vacuum to fill. The true enjoyment of 
the arcade machine goes far beyond the 
mere gimmickry offered by a dropped 
coin. It is in this extended view of the 
arcade machine and a renewed percep- 
tion of its content as a public expres- 
sion of the industrial arts that will lead 
to its ultimate survival. It took more 
than mere coin control to have 
machines of this class last so long, 
enduring for over a century of the most 
dynamic and changeable years in 
human history. Coin-op arcade 
machines were born before the commer- 
cialization of electricity, before the 
communications revolution created by 
the typewriter, before motion on films, 
the gasoline engine, flight or the auto- 
mobile. They have endured, indeed 
prospered, from the gaslight age, 
through the two World Wars into the 
nuclear age and computer age, and yet 
show no sign of abating. That arcade 
amusements will be enjoyed a hundred 
years from today, be it by coin (a most 
likely prospect, for coins have been 
with us for over 3,000 years and remain 
a viable mechanism tripper), plastic 
card or pre-paid thought control, seems 
of little question. Their development 
goes on, much as it has in the past. Yet 
why do they endure? What magic do 
they contain that other manufactured or 
fabricated public amusements, long 
gone from the American scene, did not 
have? How have they kept up with the 
times? 

The answer is damnably simple for, 
while to the collector the machine is all, 
it is not the machine at all that was the 
driver. It was and still is that endless 
engine of change now known as popular 
culture. What we have here is a cultural 
expression, not a mechanical one, tak- 
ing the form it takes only because the 
combined human skills of inventions 
and fabrication, allowing an opportunity 
for income to defray the costs of cre- 
ation and the delivery of its brand of 
continually current entertainment, 
resulted in a machine that operated by a 
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coin. Form follows function, or a col- 
lection of functions, and the success of 
the format leads to a continuation of the 
form. The arcade machine may well be 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
the industrial age, yet remains hidden 
because its history has been restricted to 
individual machines, one at a time as 
they were popular, rather than a recog- 
nition of their class as a series of 
machines based on a progressive stream 
of truly revolutionary developments. 
This lack of an overview can be directly 
related to their marriages to a series of 
spouses, that being the comings and 
goings of popular culture, for this is cul- 
ture without a history. Fads burst on the 
scene and then fade fast, often having 
little relationship to one another. And 
arcade machines were always faddish. 
The unsteady stream of popular culture 
provides its own testimony as to how 
this could happen, and shows how easi- 
ly individual arcade machines could get 
lost in the shuffle. Forced by industrial- 
ization, cradled by disposable income 
and demanded by a populace that need- 
ed a break from the rigors of an over- 
worked 12 hour day, 6 days a week, a 
wave of popular culture swept over the 
developing world in the middle 19th 
Century. It was a narrow world, encom- 
passing Western Europe, the British 
Empire and North America, wherever 
steel was made and saleable manufac- 
tured products were produced. The 
laboring and farming classes needed an 
outlet to vent their aggressions while 
grabbing a moment of joy in an other- 
wise grim existence. Toys, games, 
entertainments, music halls, saloons and 
more were created and popularized in 
the last half of the 19th Century and 
into the New Century as the largely 
uneducated, often functionally illiterate 
masses determinately sought personal 
expression in their amusements. Indus- 
trial exhibitions fanned the flames of 
interest and provided a non-verbal edu- 
cation in the capabilities of the industri- 
al arts, making the public an integral 
part of the growing bank of technical 
knowledge being rapidly spread like 
soft butter across the Western World. 

In Great Britain the numerous exhi- 
bitions, with special days open to the 
public, made virtually every British citi- 
zen aware of the advanced technical 
skills and physical advances of their 
kingdom. With the entire populace of 
the British Isles streaming through dec- 
orated exhibition halls filled with the 
marvels of the industrial age, visitors 
could drop coins into articulated exhibi- 
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tions placed along the halls and in spe- 
cial areas and watch automatons in 
action and miniaturized machinery at 
work. These early working models 
included tableaus appealing to men and 
women alike of all classes. 

In the Americans, with far greater 
distances to travel, the exhibitions — 
often in Philadelphia and annually in 
Cincinnati — became the purview of 
the industrial elite. In the industrially 
isolated and often far away rural male- 
and-labor dominated society of the 
United States the common man’s haven 
and educational center became the 
saloon, or “Poor Man’s Club,” where an 
interchange of ideas, soon augmented 
by bartop mechanical amusements, 
passed the time. These amusements 
more often than not were forms of gam- 
bling, with wagers between patrons 
made and lost over who could lift the 
most weight, squeeze the tightest grip or 
blow the strongest to move a pointer 
dial. It was to solve the problem.of the 
barkeep’s divided attention between 
bartending and amusement tending that 
the bartop and floor strikers, weighing 
scales, lifters, grips, lung and punch 
testers long played by paying the bar- 
keep a nickel, became self-supporting 
coin-operated devices that allowed the 
bartender to keep serving while the 
patrons amused themselves on their 
own. It was the 1870s British created, 
and middle 1880s American accepted, 
advent of coin-ops, based on the new 
found mechanical ability to permit the 
secure passage of a coin to trip a mech- 
anism, that allowed the operation of a 
physical display or provided the permis- 
sion and ability to partake in the 
machine’s given function, that finally 
made the saloon patrons responsible for 
their own entertainment. The machines 
became increasingly appealing in order 
to attract the play. Cross pollination of 
thought quickly leaped the Atlantic 
Ocean, leading to American-made ver- 
sions of the varied popular British pub 
games in American saloons and vice- 
verso, while highly original American- 
made-exhibition machines soon began 
to show up in high density locations 
such train stations and public buildings 
across the United States and Canada. 
But even in emulation, the American 
concept differed. Where the British 
centered their thinking on remindful and 
universally appealing demonstrations, 
such as historical Royal events, the glo- 
rification of beautiful ladies-in-waiting 
and the macabre, the American interpre- 
tation was all business and largely 
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mechanical “Working Models.” William 
T. Smith’s articulated THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE of 1885, Howland’s AGE INDI- 
CATOR of 1888 and Edward Amet’s 
intriguing POWER STATION and 
STEAMBOAT exhibition machines of 
1889 captured the imagination of a whole 
generation of soon-to-be railroad engi- 
neers, machinists, mechanics, factory and 
foundry workers, not to mention a legion 
of future coin machine operators and, at 
the upper end of the scales, America’s 
future electrical engineers, design engi- 
neers and inventors. With that, the 
arcade machine broke the bounds of its 
saloon entrapment and became a public 
amusement for all to enjoy. 

Therein lies the magic. The arcade 
machines of the past incorporated 
advanced technology while they met the 
insatiable demands of popular culture, 
and did so in the context of that largely 
indefinable public cultural expression 
now known as folk art. The machines 
of the present are doing exactly the 
same thing today, and will continue to 
do so into the future. It’s the point of 
difference that obviates the machine 
itself and bases the endurance of the 
arcade machine on a continued response 
to public demand rather than its 
mechanical, electro-mechanical, video 
solid state or whatever features the 
future may bring in terms of technolo- 
gy. What other amalgamation of 
advanced technology, popular culture 
and commercialized folk art has 
endured as long? Name one! 

This magic of substance and 
endurance is only enhanced by the who, 
why, where, how and what questions, 
for they are the often missing ingredi- 
ents in the present enjoyment of past 
machines. Here it will take serious 
researchers and ultimately the publicly 
funded museums to fill out the story, for 
the rare meat is even more interesting 
than the collected bones. It will be 
important to the museums to know who 
made their machine, why and when. 
Enlightened private collectors are just a 
eager to learn these facts. It’s important 
to them to know that the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company 
dropped out of the MUTOSCOPE pro- 
duction and placement before 1910 in 
order to fully concentrate on motion 
pictures, that the Exhibit Supply Com- 
pany of Chicago inherited the mantle of 
a full line of arcade machines from both 
the Mills Novelty Company and the 
Caille Brothers Company after World 
War I when these two major producers 
all but dropped out of the field in order 
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to concentrate on the more lucrative yet 
highly competitive field of automatic 
payout slot machines, and that the surge 
of video games of the early 1980s that 
followed the dramatic success of the 
California-made Atari games of the 
1970s were actually of Japanese origin. 
With the surviving machines in hand, 
such knowledge transcends the cold 
facts to become part of their living his- 
tory. It becomes, in effect, artifact 
enhancement. 

We may never know all of the 
makers, much less all of the arcade 
machines made in the past century. We 
surely will also lose track of many of 
the machines of the future for present 
records, in spite of computer advance- 
ments, are not as well kept. Data not 
entered now disappears later. Yet these 
omissions should not deter our desire to 
know more about what we have and 
where they came from. This forceful 
drive for a newer perception of the 
arcade machine is remindful of the 
same sort of dichotomous evaluation 
now under debate in the confusing field 
of folk art. Long championed by a 
select group of collecting enthusiasts 
and connoisseurs, many of them 
wealthy and powerful enough to estab- 
lish or contribute their diverse folk art 
holdings to major art museums, folk art 
finally received recognition as a unique 
and charming American art form. 
Scholarly revisionists, trained in folk 
lore rather than art, and able to study 
surviving folk art examples in the estab- 
lished museums and private collections, 
have sorely challenged this assessment 
and have placed folk art squarely in the 
field of popular culture, albeit an artistic 
expression of “folk material culture.” 
The point has also been made that with- 
in this context photography too can be 
defined as folk art. Yet throughout this 
Great Debate within both academic and 
folk art collectible circles the artifact 
owners and the new folklore profession- 
als have totally ignored the one expres- 
sion of material culture that unifies the 
claims of both viewpoints: the arcade 
machine. It is public art — industrial to 
be sure — with popular culture expres- 
sions, not to mention the photographic 
aspects of a typical “Peep Show” 
machine. It is also the ultimate expres- 
sion of material culture by virtue of 
state-of-the-art technology for any 
given point in time. With museums 
dedicated to all of these concepts, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and graduate 
programs in folklore at a number of 
major universities, how could such an 


active and enduring expression of the 
living American culture as flagrant as 
the arcade machine have been missed or 
ignored by the academicians for so 
long? Such a major cultural omission 
could reasonable be attributed to igno- 
rance, yet the intense study lavished on 
all other forms of folk material culture, 
public arts, the entertainments and 
motion pictures suggests that the lack of 
professional study of the arcade machine 
and its place in American culture consti- 
tutes a disgrace. The keepers of the 
American flame, those professionally 
responsible for telling future generations 
what we were like and what we did, 
haven’t dug deep enough. Yet in spite 
of this wall against wisdom — it may 
well be a bigotry against what appears to 
be mundane — and with no professional 
champions; no private, institutional or 
public funding for study; and no dedicat- 
ed museums where interested students 
of the Penny Arcade and its machines 
can see and operate them, the allure of 
the arcade machine still survives. The 
credit for this survival of interest goes to 
the private collectors, for without them 
it would all have been lost long ago. 

To go beyond the machines, what 
of the Penny Arcade as a physical envi- 
ronment of the past? This was a cash 
flow business — as it is today — and as 
long as coins in exceeded the expenses 
out, the business prospered. But once 
the coin stream slowed, or dramatically 
stopped, the arcade closed its doors. 
Much like the massive movie palaces of 
the past, the Penny Arcades had ambi- 
ence all their own. Movie enthusiasts 
are indeed lucky, for a number of the 
marvelous motion picture theatres of the 
1920s and the early “talkies” period still 
Survive, with active committees and 
preservationist societies in towns and 
cities across the country seeing to it that 
they endure and even prosper as cultural 
centers. Penny Arcade enthusiasts 
aren’t as lucky, for none of the estab- 
lishments of the distant past — not one! 
— still exist. Some of the ancient 
building facings still survive — you can 
spot them in what are generally run 
down areas close to the ancient center 
business core of a substantial number of 
American cities — with the store fronts 
long ago changed to something else, or 
abandoned. Restorations are still possi- 
ble, yet no preservation group anywhere 
has yet advocated the recreation of a 
Penny Arcade. Perhaps they existed too 
long ago to be of current interest, or 
perhaps we are again faced with a possi- 
ble bigotry against the ordinary. 


For one thing, what did they look 
like? Pictorial records are scant and a 
search of the photographic archives of 
the libraries and historical societies of 
most major cities revealed few images. 
The catalogues, sales literature and pro- 
motional materials of the machine mak- 
ers remain the most solid source of 
information and pictures, yet even here 
they let us down. It is all but impossi- 
ble to find proved arcade layouts and 
recommended machine set-ups for any 
period between 1910 and the present 
era. Surely they were made. They just 
weren’t saved, perhaps because they 
were of such import that they were 
used, overused and abused, and in the 
process, destroyed. It is all the more 
remarkable then that the one arcade 
appearance and content document that 
has survived the years is the original 
layout book that reflects the experience 
learned in the first Golden Age of 
arcade machines. Noted historian 
Daniel J. Boorstin, Library of Congress 
Emeritus, may have identified a reason 
for its survival. In his essay “Hidden 
History: Exploring Our Secret Past” 
(Harper & Row, 1987), Boorstin talks 
of The Law of the Survival of the Col- 
lected and Protected: What Goes Into 
Files, however random and for whatev- 
er reason. The latter may explain why a 
modest 36—page booklet entitled ‘“‘Mills 
Penny Arcades,” and coded “Form 
1443. 6-10-07-SM.K.P.” (meaning 
5,000 copies were printed by the Mills 
Novelty Company in-house print shop 
on Monday, June 10, 1907; dried, and 
then saddle stitch bound by the end of 
the week) has lived to tell its graphic 
story to future generations. In its day 
this had to be an important booklet, 
with most of its copies thumb worn and 
finally torn as its more serious readers 
built and furnished the arcades illustrat- 
ed in its pages. Yet two (in the hands of 
collectors Bob Legan and author Dick 
Bueschel, with both copies found by 
Bueschel) virtually mint examples, 
obviously buried in files for years, sur- 
faced about a dozen years ago in oppo- 
site ends of the country. 

“Mills Penny Arcades” is a bell- 
wether book, with nothing like it pub- 
lished by any of the other arcade 
machine manufacturers. One might 
have expected something of this nature 
from The Caille Brothers Company of 
Detroit or the Rosenfield Manufacturing 
Company of New York, but they never 
did it. If they had they would have 
advertised the availability, just as the 
Mills Novelty Company did when 
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“Mills Penny Arcades” was available 
for distribution. The Mills ad is arro- 
gant — typical of Herbert S, Mills, the 
firm’s founder — with a headline stat- 
ing “I Will Start You in a Business” 
over a picture of “H. S. Mills, Pres.” 
Near the end of the body copy the 
small, single-column 4-inch ad 
states”...write me fully the amount of 
capital you have to invest, your location 
and all the facts, and I will give you the 
benefit of my expert knowledge. I will 
also send you FREE my Book on 
Arcades, a complete encyclopedia on 
the subject. Don’t write me unless you 
mean business — this book is expensive 
and my time is valuable. Address me 
personally, H.S. Mills, President Mills 
Novelty Co., Private Office, 103-E 
Mills Building, Jackson Boulevard and 
Green Street, Chicago.” 

The ad ran in the August 17, 1907 
issue of The Billboard magazine, and 
only a few times thereafter. In advertis- 
ing terms the book was a “hard request” 
as it took a letter to Mills to get it, quick- 
ly shaking out the “coupon clippers” that 
just wanted a copy to stick in their files. 
The wonder is that any copies at all sur- 
vived, based on the short print run, short 
offering and hard usage. The booklet 
itself is a wonder, indeed collecting vir- 
tually all of the arcade set-up and oper- 
ating knowledge to date in order to get 
an arcade operator started as well as sell 
Mills arcade machines. The compilation 
provides a complete insight into the art 
and business of the Penny Arcade from 
its beginnings through the critical for- 
mulation years of 1902-1905, updated to 
1907 only in terms of the later and 
improved models of the Mills machines 
that made the fully equipped arcade pos- 
sible. In their early years, the arcades 
were dominated by the layout formats 
established by the Edison KINETO- 
SCOPE parlors that began in 1894. By 
1902, when the parlor operators first 
faced a choice between remaining in the 
coin-operated arcade business or going 
full bore into the projected motion pic- 
ture business, soon to be known as the 
Nickelodeon, the split that would ulti- 
mately sever these two branches of the 
same field of public amusements began 
to widen rapidly. By 1905, with the 
sudden growth of the screen theatre 
building based in the availability of the 
first full length feature films, the two 
industries were forever separated. 

It was about the time of the initial 
split between coin-ops and movies in 
1902-1903 that the Mills Company 
decided to make its run to become the 
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dominant force in the Penny Arcade 
field. Its major competitor at the time 
was The Caille Brothers Company in 
Detroit, with A. Arthur Caille, the pro- 
motional minded younger brother of the 
Caille Brothers team getting more and 
more interested in projected films. The 
Caille Bros. line of coin-operated 
arcade machines continued to grow in 
this period, but lost much of its devel- 
opmental and new model momentum 
when Art Caille opened The Casino, 
Detroit’s first motion picture theatre, in 
1905. H.S. Mills, in Chicago, never 
allowed this distraction to alter his plan 
to become the King of Arcade 
Machines even though the Mills family 
did get involved in the early motion pic- 
ture theatres, as well as amusement 
parks, in Chicago. Mills not only made 
arcade machines but also became the 
leading light behind a string of Mills 
Edsonia and Mills Wonderland arcades 
in a number of American as well as 
Canadian cities. The high point came in 
the summer of 1904 when the enormous 
Mills Edsonia building at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis made 
more money than any other outside 
exhibition located on the Pike. Packed 
to the gills with Mills machines and 
paying concessions, the Mills Edsonia 
(the building was called, in dramatic H. 
S. Mills language, “The Spectatorium’’) 
drew a crowd of ten thousand people a 
day, taking in thousands of pennies. 
With that, the full-blown, Mills-inspired 
Penny Arcade business was fully 
launched, with H. S. Mills the most 
experienced man in the field. 

The content of “Mills Penny 
Arcades” fully reflects this experience, 
telling the reader how to pick a location, 
incorporate a company, modify a build- 
ing and get started in the arcade busi- 
ness with various degrees of capital 
with Mills equipment lists to match. 
Some of the more interesting recom- 
mendations instruct the reader to pick 
an arcade location “...anywhere where 
people are either passing or are com- 
pelled to wait”, with the arcade hours 
matched to this traffic to catch cus- 
tomers from “...an all-day run of people 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
eleven at night.” In terms of the build- 
ing facilities and the arcade environ- 
ment “...the front of the room should be 
taken out, and an open front with all 
collapsible doors which may be left 
wide open in warm weather” installed, 
with the interior based on “...using a set 
of our blueprints and specifications 
which describe in detail the drawings 
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herein” as contained in the booklet. 
And when it came to equipment, and 
the recommended lists of Mills 
machines, “All have been thoroughly 
tried in our own Arcades and we recom- 
mend them.” To hedge the bet against 
the possible loss of a budding arcade 
Operator that wouldn’t make up his 
mind if he wanted to be in the Penny 
Arcade or Nickelodeon business, “Mills 
Penny Arcades” notes that the Mills 
Novelty Company can also “...supply 
Moving Picture Machines complete 
with curtains” to show in the corner of 
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an arcade as had been done since the 
late 1890s before the Stare Show, Elec- 
tric Theatre and Nickelodeon operators 
went their own way. 

Here, then, is a reproduction of the 
complete “Mills Penny Arcades” book- 
let, perhaps the single most important 
piece of printed literature ever produced 
for the field of Penny Arcades. It is 
hoped its publication will inspire seri- 
ous museums and universities that pro- 
vide advanced degrees in Folk Material 
Culture to take up the subject, as well as 
encourage preservation groups to fight 


for the restoration of a true Penny 
Arcade of the 1903-1907 period. 
Unquestionably it will provide inspira- 
tion for advanced collectors to create or 
modify their display environment in 
keeping with the true size and appear- 
ance of an arcade. For the rest — the 
machine collectors, restorers, antique 
dealers, historians and general enthusi- 
asts — it is provided to add that missing 
element of period charm that is suggest- 
ed but not fully delivered by machines 
that sit singly and silently, waiting for a 
coin to bring them to life. 


Mills Penny Arcades 


Mills Novelty Co. 


Mills Building 
Jackson Boulevard and Green Street 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 





Introduction 


HIS book was prepared for the purpose of affording those interested in an investment 
in Penny Arcades some reliable data in regard to the most practical method of fitting 
up, equipping, opening and operating Arcades. 
Our experience as the largest manufacturers in the world of all kinds of Arcade machines 
and covering a period of fifteen years, we believe, justifies us in feeling qualified to 


recommend to our customers and the public in general, such outfits as are best calculated 
to afford the most satisfactory results—that is, those which will yield the largest amount 
of profit on the capital invested. 


There are a number of points upon which those contemplating opening Arcades should be in- 
formed, and we have endeavored herein to supply that information in a brief and concise 


form. 


Mills Novelty Co. 


SAS 
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present and ever increasing demand for just 
what the Penny Arcade provides. It has 
passed the experimental stage and has become 
a permanent institution, as important as the 
theatre, the opera or the circus. The enterprise is a high 
grade one, well worthy of the attention of any substantial, 
dignified business man, and there never has been a time 
when Penny Arcades have paid such tremendous profits 
as at present. The success of the venture is no longer 
confined to the larger cities, as it is a daily occurrence for 
us to receive reports from the operators of arcades in 
smaller cities where large profits are being earned. 

Wonder might be excited at the seeming lack of business 
judgment on the part of any person who would pay from 
$500 to $1,000 a month rent for a location in which to 
establish a penny business. But it pays, and pays well. 
Recently $4,500 was paid as rent for a room in a building 
prominently located in State Street, Chicago, which was 
being torn down. The Arcade owner oceupied the room 
just fifty-three days, but despite the fact that his rent 
amounted to nearly $100 a day, his net profits exceeded 
$6,000. 

A few years ago, the idea seemed to prevail that to 
succeed in the Arcade business it was essential that the 
operator be a man of extreme sporting proclivities, but 
such is certainly not the case. It really matters but little 
what the personal life and habits of the operator are, as 
his identity is of little value. It is not like many busi- 
nesses where a large personal following is necessary to 
keep up patronage. Many of those most largely interested 
in Areades are at the head of big mercantile houses. 
Others are prominent in the professions. The public does 
not know nor care who owns an Arcade. All it cares 
about is whether the place is conducted in a neat and 





orderly manner and whether the machines are attractive, 
novel and afford amusement. 

But little help is required, in most cases a manager 
cashier and porter being all required. Someone to meet 
the patrons of an Arcade is not necessary. The business 
is a strictly cash one. The cashier merely furnishes 
change and the manager sees that order is maintained. 


Generally speaking, there are two classes of places in 
which Penny Arcades may be operated. The usual one 
is the city location, a store room, located in the most 
populous portion of the city, which should be suitably 
arranged to receive the Arcade equipment. This kind 
of location is available for use the year round. Adjacent 
to nearly all cities now-a-days, are amusement parks, 
which are conducted during the summer months only. 
Various attractions are offered in these parks for the 
amusement of the public, but none which attract such 
crowds or which make so much money for their owners 
as does the Penny Arcade. A park is really an ideal 
Arcade location. In most instances, the manager of a 
park is glad to provide space in which to operate an 
Areade for a percentage of the receipts. Machines may 
be operated in a park during the summer and moved to 
a city location in the fall, and thereby kept in service the 
year round. 

An Arcade should be equipped with modern, up-to-date 
money-making machines or it cannot succeed. In the 
following pages we have made up outfits of machines, 
suitable for use in Arcades of various sizes. They are all 
Mills Machines and are the best money and brains can 
produce. All have been thoroughly tried out in our own 
Arcades and we recommend them as perfectly adapted to 
Arcade use. Generally speaking, ‘‘all one need know 
about a slot machine is that it is a Mills.’’ 
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Location, Etc. 


One of the most essential features to the success of an 
Arcade is the location, which should be absolutely the best 
obtainable. It should be on a prominent thoroughfare 
or on a corner, at a street car transfer point, at an amuse- 


ment park or anywhere where people are either passing 
or are compelled to wait. 


Always select the busy side of a street. When selecting 
a location, watch the crowd passing for twelve hours, and 
be sure that it is a continuous crowd, and not the crowd 
going or coming from business or the theater. The loca- 
tion which is most desirable for an Arcade is where there 
is an all-day run of people from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eleven at night. 


Do not hesitate to pay a high rental or a bonus to get 
the right location. The rent would not be high if the lo- 
cation were not a good one. Bear in mind, that the more 
people who visit an Arcade the more money it will make, 
and that more people will enter its doors if it is located 
where people continually pass and congregate than would 
otherwise be the ease. 

An Arcade should possess an inviting air of respect- 
ability. It must be well lighted. Do not stint light. Let 
there be an bundance of light at the front particularly. 
The room should also be pleasingly decorated and in 
colors which reflect rather than deaden light. The cashier 
selected should be a woman whose appearance indicates 
refinement, for many of the patrons of an Arcade are 
women and children. 


Getting Started in the Arcade Business. 


Capital must be used with which to fit up and equip 
an Arcade, but the amount necessary naturally depends 
upon the size of the city and size of the room in which 
the Arcade is to be located. The amount invested should 
be sufficient to equip an Areade on such a scale as will 
make it in keeping with its surroundings. It is not 
necessary that the decorations and furnishings be elabo- 
rate, but they should be neat and tasty. The machines 
should also be in sufficient variety to attract patrons from 
one to another, and so encourage play. 

An individual having the requisite amount of capital 


the capital of the company. Then have the various 
parties who are to take stock, subscribe for the same on a 
sheet, ruled and headed, as follows: 


We, the undersigned, hereby subscribe for the number of 
shares of stock set opposite our respective names, in a company 
to be incorporated with a capital stock of $—— for the purpose 
of establishing one or more Mills Penny Arcades, and agree to 
pay for the said shares at the rate of $ per share, when 
called upon to do so. 















No. Shares | Amount 


NAMES Subscribed for | 


When the capital stock has all been subscribed for, 
write to the secretary of state, at the state capital of 
the state under whose laws it is desirable to incorporate, 
and he will, upon request, send such forms as it is neces- 
sary to fill out and file in his office. _ 

These forms consist of a statement setting forth the 
name of the company, the purpose for which the company 
is formed, the amount of the capital stock, the number 
and amount of shares, the location of the principal office 
and the duration of the company. 

This statement must be filed with the secretary of 
state, who will then issue a license to commissioners to 
solicit stock subscriptions. In this case the subscriptions 
having already been obtained as above suggested, it 
simply becomes necessary to copy off the subscription 
list on the form furnished by the secretary of state and 
send it, together with a full report of the proceedings of 
a meeting of the stock subscribers, to be called by the 
commissioners, and sworn to by a majority of them, to 
the secretary of state, who will then issne a certificate of 
incorporation and the company is ready to proceed to 
transact business. 

At the meeting above referred to, a board of directors 
must be elected and a set of by-laws for the government 
of the company adopted. The board of directors will 
then hold a meeting and elect the officers of the company. 

When the certificate of incorporation has been received 
and the officers elected, stock should he issued to sub- 
seribers. Stock certificates and a corpurate seal, which 
may be procured at nominal cost of any good stationer, 


can, of course, equip and operate an Arcade on his own 
account. 

Many of our customers have found that they did not 
have enough capital to open as large an Arcade as they 
desired to, after looking the situation over, and a great 
number of these have either borrowed enough to carry 
out the enterprise, or formed a partnership with some 
other party or friend and so got started. 

Still another way in which to start in the business, is 
to form a company and incorporate with a capital stock 
of enough to equip and start up an Arcade, this capital 
being subscribed by various parties, whose interests would 
be represented by the amount of their various subscrip- 
tions. 

We have assisted several parties in forming corpora- 
tions, whose original idea was simply to open a single 
Areade, but this first Arcade, when started, was found tea 
be so profitable, that the capital stock of the company 
was increased from time to time, by the sale of further 
stock, and more Arcades opened, either in different loca- 
tions in the same city, or in a string of cities so situated 
that all the Arcades might be conveniently managed from 
one central point. 

This plan has many features to commend it, as while 
a single Arcade will make big money, a number of them 
conducted under one management will make much more 
proportionately, as many economies may be practiced 
under the latter condition not practical in connection with 
running a single Arcade. For instance, in exchanging 
records, songs, pictures, moving picture films, signs, etc., 
a supply of these articles could be kept circulating from 
one Arcade to another, until allhad used them. Then start 
and repeat the operation, as by the time they had been 
around once, they would be sufficiently fresh to use again. 

It is a simple matter to incorporate a company, legal 
assistance being really unnecessary. The instructions 
below, if followed, will enable anyone to proceed satis- 
factorily. 


Instructions for Incorporating 
a Company. 


First, decide upon the amount of money it will be 
necessary to raise, in order to fit up and equip the one or 
more Arcades it is desired to open, and make that amount 


should be signed by the president and secretary of the 
company. 

The cost of incorporating a company varies in different 
states, but is nominal. When writing to the secretary of 
state for forms, ask him what the fees are, and he will 
inform you. 

The by-laws should be simple and yet complete enough 
to cover the general conduct of the business. We publish 
herewith, a set of by-laws which will be found to meet 
most cases. They may, however, be altered to suit con- 
ditions as they exist: 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. 


Stockholders’ Meeting. 


Annual Meeting. Section 1.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, shall be held at the office of the company in 
on the Tuesday in ——— of each year, at the hour 
of two o’clock p. m. Notice of such meeting shall be 
signed by the secretary and mailed by him to each 
stockholder at least ten days before said meeting. 

Special Meeting. Section 2.—A special meeting of the stock- 
holders may be called by any two stockholders of the com- 
pany, filing with the secretary at least fifteen days before 
such meeting, a written call therefor, stating the day, 
hour and object thereof. Such meeting shall be held at 
the office of the company and notice thereof shall sbe given 
by the secretary as provided for stockholders’ annual 
meeting. P : 

Voting. Section 3.—-At all stockholders’ meetings, each stock- 
holder shall be entitled to cast one vote for each share 








of stock owned by him or her. The vote may be cast 
either in person or by proxy appointed in writing. | 

Quorum. Section 4.—A quorum shall consist of a majority of 
the shares of stock outstanding. Stockholders represent- 
ing less than a quorum can do nothing more than to 
adjourn the mcecting to a future day. 


ARTICLE Il. 


Directors, 


. Section 1.—The affairs of the company shall be controlled 

aes wot ‘wanased by a board of directors, whose terms of 
office shall be for one year and until their successors are 
elected and qualified. : 

Vaeuncies. Section $ Vacancies in the board of directors may 

e filled by the remaining directors at any regular or 
special meeting. A majority of the directors voting shall 
be required to elect. : 

Regular Meetings. Section 3.—Regular meetings of the board of 
directors shall be held immediately after the adjournment 
of the annual fh ea ae meeting, which shall be the 
annual meeting of the board. 

Special Meetings. Section 4.—Special meetings of the board of 
directors may be called at any time by the president or 
any director, by mailing to each director at least three 
days prior to such called meeting a written notice, stat- 
ing the day, hour, object and place of such meeting. 

Reports. Section 5.—At each annual meeting of the stockholders 
the directors shall present a general statement of the 
business of the preceding year, a report of the financial 
condition of the corporation, and a report of the condition 
of the property of the company. ; : 

Quorum. Sanction pe quorum shall consist of directors. 
‘A smaller number can only adjourn to a future time. 
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ARTICLE III. 
Officers. 


Election. Section 1.—The officers of the ner pany shall be a 
president, secretary and treasurer, who shall perform 
the usual duties pertaining to their ‘respective offices. All 
officers shall be elected by the directors “* the annual 

meeting of the board, and as vacancies occu 

Term of Office. Section 2.—The officers shall hold enice until the 
next annual meeting and until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

Bonds. Section 3.—The directors may require any or all of the 
officers to give bonds to the company, with good and 
sufficient security, conditioned upon the faithful perfor.n- 
ance of their respective duties. 

Secretary. Section 4.—The secretary of the company, shall be 
secretary of the board of directors. 

Contracts. Section 5.—No officer or director of the company shall 
enter into any contract or agreement, verbal or written, 
on behalf of the company, without first obtaining the 
authority of the board of directors thereto. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Stock. 


Transfer of Stock. Section 1.—Shares of stock must be transferred 
upon the books of the company either in person or by 
attorney, on surrendering the certificate to the secretary 
for cancellation and signing such transfer in the regular 
transfer book of the company, whereupon a new certificate 


shall be issued in lieu of the certificate so cancelled. 


ARTICLE V. 
Order of Business. 


Order of Business. Section 1.—At all directors’ and stockholders’ 

sea is the order of business shall be as follows: 

Reading of minutes of previous meeting and action 
thereon. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting, election of di- 
rectors. At the annual directors’ meeting, election 
of officers. 

6. New business. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Amendments. 


Amendments. Section 1.—The foregoing by-laws may be altered, 
amended or repealed by a majority of the board of di- 
rectors at any meeting of the board. 


Fitting Up a Building. 


Much latitude is allowable in remodeling and fitting up 
a room or building for Arcade purposes. In smaller places 
a much more simple plan of decoration may be employed 
than in a large city, where the room should be arranged, 
fitted up and decorated in a manner to conform to the 
size of the Arcade. 

In the following pages we describe Arcade Outfits of 
various sizes, ranging in price from about $1,000 up 
to $5,000, We also state about the size room or space 


Bearing in mind what has been said heretofore in ref- 
erence to a location, the front of the room selected should 
be taken out, and an open front with collapsible doors, 
which may be left wide open in warm weather, should be 
put in. This front may be either elaborate or simple, as 
the taste of the owner dictates. Generally speaking, the 
drawings of fronts herein shown, will be found suitable 
for Arcades to contain the equipment of machines which 
accompanies them. 

A hardwood floor in the Arcade is preferable, but if the 
floor in the room to be used is not in the best of condition, 
cover it all over with imported linoleum of a pattern in 
imitation of marble or tiling. Do not use cheap linoleum, 
as the pattern will wear off where people pass in front 
of the machines and other spots where there is much 
travel. 

A space should be left in front for an entrance lobby, 
as shown in the drawings, and see that there are no steps 
at the entrance. Across the lobby, in the winter, should 
extend a steel mesh mat, which will collect a large amount 
of dirt and dust, which would otherwise be tracked into 
the Arcade. The side walls of the lobby should have 
bulletin boards, neatly painted, upon which to display 
advertising matter. Plenty of light should be used in the 
lobby, so as to attract attention to the Arcade and invite 
passersby to enter. 

On the front of the building, by all means, have a steady 
burning electric sign, reading ‘‘Penny Arcade,’’ ‘‘Penny 
Vaudeville,’’ or some other suitable name, and add some 
suitable expression, such as ‘‘Everything For a Penny.”’ 

The walls of the Arcade should be neatly papered. <A 
pleasing and durable decoration is obtained by covering 
the walls to a height of about five feet above the base- 
board with burlap and above that with paper. The burlap 
is not easily torn or disfigured should it be hit by ma- 


necessary in which to install these various outfits, and 
give general specifications for the carpenter, decorative 
and electrical work necessary to fit up rooms of the proper 
sizes, in accordance with the drawings shown. 


We also state approximate cost of doing the work. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the cost of build- 
ing, decorating and doing electric wiring varies in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, but the costs given are 
about what the work should cost under ordinary con- 
ditions. 


A room for a small Arcade may be fitted up in a very 
simple and inexpensive manner, as it is not necessary that 
the building be remodeled to the extent that would be 
desirable for a larger place. The arrangement shown 
herein for rooms for Arcade Outfits Nos. 1, 2 and 3, it will 
be noted, are very simple, but in our estimation are 
sufficiently elaborate to use in connection with the equip- 
ment of machines they are to contain. Of course in case 
of each of the six outfits, we show in this book, some 
items may be omitted or added to suit the individual 
ease. The matter which directly follows, therefore, on 
the subject of arrangement and fitting up of rooms, 
should be construed as applying to the larger Arcades 
only. 


Many parties wishing to establish Arcades are not ex- 
perienced in having carpenter, decorative and electrical 
work done, but by using a set of our blue prints and 
specifications which describe in detail the drawings here- 
in, and utilizing the form of contract we are glad to 
supply to those buying Arcade outfits of us, it becomes a 
very simple matter for anyone to procure bids for the 
work and have it done, simply seeing that the work as it 
progresses is being done in accordance with the contract 
and specifications. It is always advisable to secure bids 
from two or more contractors for the same job, as by so 
doing, it is generally possible to secure better prices. 


Have as many copies of the contracts and specifications 
made as there are bidders on each job, being careful to 
fill in the detailed information in each case in the spaces 
left blank in both contracts and specifications, to suit the 
individual case, and give duplicate copies to bidders on 
the same job, so that their bids may be made on identi- 
cally the same work. 


chines, in moving them about, and a chair rail to separate 
the burlap from the paper not only provides a finish, but 
prevents the machines placed along the walls from mar- 
ring the decorations. The walls above the machines may 
be left plain or be paneled in an inexpensive way with 
molding placed on top of the paper. 

The electric wiring should all be done in accordance 
with the rules of the Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
electrical contractor will be familiar with them. In the 
larger Arcades it is best to run a wire along both sides 
of the room, about eighteen inches from the floor, with 
receptacles about twenty-two inches apart, so that the ma- 
chines may be moved about at will, and those requiring 
electric current, connected up at any point. The lights 
in the Arcade will be most effective if placed along the 
cornice and walls. There should also be clusters on the 
ceiling. We make a handsome, bell-shaped, ceiling chan- 
delier particularly for Arcade use, which is not only very 
decorative, but an economical lighting fixture as well. 

Tf space permits, an office and repair shop should be 
provided in the rear or at some other convenient place 
in the Arcade. Mills machines are well made and not 
liable to get out of order, but occasionally one will require 
repairs, and rather than do such work out in the Arcade, 
where anyone may see the mechanism of the machine, it is 
best to have a little shop in which the work may be ‘done 
in private and to advantage. It will be noted that a com- 
plete repair outfit of tools is included in each Arcade out- 
fit listed herein. 

For larger Arcades than are listed herein it would be 
best to let us make up a special set of plans and specifica- 
tions, as there are many features connected with fitting 
up a large Arcade, not practical in a smaller one, with 
which we are familiar. We will be glad to get up special 
plans for Arcades upon request. 
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ARCADE 1 


| ee 





Elevation of Side Wall. 


Size of room required about 15x40 feet, or 600 square feet. 
room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 


Arcade Outfit No. 1. 


Help Needed and Cost per Week. 


This size 





L DIRARO? «xk betceeidonceee neh o as Wie ews Crew ans ad kee beaw ne ses $15.00 
- Uae CARE acne ns oan oes eededwe deed 1d de Bee Rddee SS eaeee 7.00 
1 Porter to clean out (use only part of his time)................ 5.00 

$27.00 


General Specifications. 


I, Lay out the room with a 7-foot lobby in 
. front, and if it is desired to incur the extra 


expense necessary, partition off 7 feet 
rear for office and repair room. 


Carpentry Work— 
Take out old front of building and put 
in ornamental wood soffit across front 
and six collapsible doors just back of 
lobby. Doors to be made of %-inch 
T. & G. ceiling, and space above them 
to be filled in with same material. 


el 


in the 





WU LLIL LLL LOL LCLLL. LLLOLLLLOL LL, LLELLELECL ASCE LOCC Ae, Put in two wood signboards at sides 
‘ Y of lobby, extending from floor to ceil- 
ing, finished with molding. Cover 
ceiling of lobby with %-inch T. & G. 
= ceiling. All painted one coat....... $70.00 
F !, Blectric Work— 
{7 
\/ Wiring for 13 machine connections. 
® f Wiring for 41 16 c. p. lamps........ 54.00 
/ 
f BO 23534 hea tna kiowe cans $124.00 
i, 
Note—We will furnish blue prints and speci- 
fications giving complete details of -these draw- 


fZ ait ra a“ 


Floor Plan. 


“7 “<r — co a fa 
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fits of us. 


Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 1. 


Ings upon request, to parties buying Arcade out- 


6 Auto Stereoscopes,. 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front, 
Wilt DiS PYAMGS. cick end caw ee vate ee kascnenee @ 24 HES ES $ 37.50 $225.00 
9 Sets of 15 Views each with Signs for Auto Stereoscopes ......... 2.50 22.50 
& Onartoscopes With Sfen Frames .i.osscescs dink cee es 4 wee eeees 35.00 140.00 
8 Sets of 4 doz. Views each, with Signs for Quartoscopes ......... 6.50 52.00 
2 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames and 1 8-inch Record 
SA00 262s oe. 8 we red Oh OPES swe HOS R EA HER ERER © eS ERED OR OR 75.00 150.00 
2 Extra 8-inch Records and-Signs, assorted subjects ............. .85 1.70 
cL. DIOW CWE LATS BIRCUING coe ceca ees ee Ss ee Oe ae ESET REESE ORO REO 35.00 
1 Grip and Lung Tester, with Steel Stand and jae and Frame ...... 37.50 
1 Bag Punching Machine ee ee ee ee pa Miia ae 75.00 
1 Success Fortune Teller, with Sign S00 Pie is pk ds Ree ee OS 17.00 
L Wee BIACHING: fos aed kee eC eX > cee SEwSAOS CRO HESS KERR OS 35.00 
1 Imperial Electric Machine with Stand, Sign and Frame <a so««+0«« 17.50 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,900 Cards and Sign and 
DIOS © anl oe KE SEHR EHR REA SSO AERR ASE EES & EROS 25.00 
3,000 Eire. POstel- Carte nck cd-wes 6 OAS DES EREARGEAMSA GOR TERS EES 3.00 
1 Windmill Candy Machine, without Candy .............---eee- 35.00 
4 Hand-Painted, Framed Wall Signs ...ccsvcccssecee see seeenves 2.00 8.00 
1 Combination Money Changer, for Pennies .............02eeeee 3.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top and Sign ...........-eeeeeees 25.00 
1 Automatic Phonograph with Horn Attachment with Sign and Frame 
and 1 10-inch Record, arranged to run continuously ......... 125.00 
4 Extra 10-inch Records and Signs for Automatic Phonograph ..... 1.05 4.20 
1. OO COG. ox 62 60 ee 4% 504865 6445848486 RARER EERE : awed 10.00 
1. ey BOSTG WHE LOCK 642456545660 Oe HOR ee RAH 4 ee HERE OES 5.00 
Oe TGS. eS 6.9 5-k 4 KR EERE ES SWS S KORY EMO ENE RARE % oe ORAS .10 (doz) .20 
48 Key Tags, Cardboard, Metal Bound... .....scecceee 0 os coseees .10 (doz) .40 
Le: COW BaeS keh e:06 66 KEE KE O RMS EESES ED OERERAGAS EBS SHR ES 15 2.70 
L0G Pertorated ie Brass Ses <4 6a ke wnseeaw thawed how See BORK ESS 00 
50 Weekly Statement Sheets (no charge).............20c ce ecccees 
ORE. ee dvgerd 56 yo oe ee RO a ee $1,055.05 
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Arcade Outfit No. 2. 








Size of room required, about 18x45 feet, or 810 square feet. This size 
room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 


Help Needed and Cost per Week. 





General Specifications. 


Lay out the room with a 17-foot lobby 
in front, and if it is desired to incur the 
extra expense necessary, partition off 7 feet 
in the rear for office and repair room. 


Carpentry Work— 


Take out old front of building and 
put in ornamental wood soffit across 
front, and six collapsible doors, just 
ecinieiainieane = back of lobby. Doors to be made of 
%-inch T. & G. ceiling. Put in 
Elevation of Side Wall. transom with three lights D. T. 
glass above doors. Put in two 
wood signboards at sides of lobby, 
extending from floor to ceiling, fin- 
ished with molding. Cover ceiling 
of lobby with %-inch T. & G. ceil- 
ing. All painted one coat...... $ 83.00 






Fee 7 ° 


Electric Work— 


Wiring for 19 machine connections. 
Wiring for 48 16 c. p. lamps...... 67.00 





Note—We will furnish blue prints and 
specifications giving complete details of these 
drawings, to parties buying Arcade outfits 
Floor Plan. of us, upon request. 





Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 2. 


8 Auto Stereoscopes, 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front, 


With. Bien: DAMS cy cccaa dade eed oe ek ka S PASE GR EA SKE ODEN $ 37.50 $300.00 
12 Sets of 15 Views each, with Signs for Auto Stereoscopes ....... 2.50 30.00 
2 Illustrated Song Machines with Signs and Frames, 1 set of 12 
Views and 1 S-ineh Record GACH ..6isc cic ed wees GB wanwce ee ess 100.00 200.00 
2 Extra Sets of 12 Views each with Signs and 8-inch Records, for 
Hiustrated. Sone Machines «sc v6 664 4 6 OPC So HEE EOE ROWE RO OS 3.85 7.70 
4 Quartoscopes with Sign Frames: ....020c6ss cba Skee Noose een es 35.00 140.00 
8 Sets of 4 dozen Views each with Signs. for "Quartoscopes Sa we eae 6.50 52.00 
2 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames and 1 8-inch 
FOOCOPG GHGR caida od’ ON KK RWE LST I PES BE EET DRO RO ROS 75.00 150.00 
2 Extra 8-inch Records and Signs, assorted subjects ............ .85 1.70 
L New Gwt LAriIng MaAChin® 6 oc ckeck oC eK SRR E wee ee REE OWED 35.00 
1 New Owl Searchlight Lifting Machine .......cessccwnescnccenves 70.00 
1 Grip and Lung Tester with Steel Stand and Sign and Frame...... 37.50 
* 1. Bae Pancho MaCnn ods Ko65 65 65H K66S HATRED ER OKO EE SERRE 75.00 
1 Success Fortune Teller with Sign and Frame ................4.+. 17.00 
1 Miniature Perfume Sprayer with Stand and Sign and Frame and at 
POPEOINS oo x4 base ES ENS AM Be REN SS SERA SS OWE ED EAS EERE EO 35.00 
1 et BIOWer ’.s-65<4 sox 84 SEC ROSK DEE OO ny igh aby Gi Bede Sa gs ee Sek Wie me eee Se 75.00 
kL. WeIGuIie DIAEHIOS. fied edd eo oh. 6 EKAEERE RE OES HE TOS RASS BERS 35.00 
1 Imperial Electric Machine with Stand, Sign and Frame ........ 17.50 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,000 Cards and Sign and Frame 25.00 
L000 Textre. Postal Caras 26 Sn 6658648 FRESHERS eK RERTEDEK RED OUR ROS 3.00 
1 Windmill Candy Machine, without Candy......s...2ceeeeeeeeeee 35.00 
4 Hand-Painted, Framed Wall SHEDS oiccracccc ex ccertaseastescvaces 2.00 8.00 
1 Combination Money Changer for Pennies.................00-00 00% 3.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top. and Sigh ....ccacsctcrvecneeeaes 25.00 
1 Automatic Phonograph with Horn Attachment, with Sign and 
Frame and 1 10-inch Record arranged to run continuously .... 125.00 
4 Extra 10-inch Records and Signs for Automatic Phonograph ...... 1.05 4,20 
Lene CMe 3 oo 4 ew Oe Oe BENS Ae Dw e OE SHS Oe ERE SERRE OS 10.00 
i, Bey Beare Wil EsOG8. oooh kk Sahib eos cVSS ENS SR KER MES ER ORO RSS 5.00 
ee KGS FOS 5 gis eS HEE ERERRERATS EN ORE EEK WEDEERKS BERKS .10 (doz) .20 
a8 Key Taes. Cardboard, Metal Bound .....6é ces csd cas eeoee ees tes ave .10 (doz) .40 
1S COM Base os gk 6.544 BSG se KSSH SS ERA WSS HERE ERS OTOH EEO eR HOE .15 2.70 
200 Poartorated 1¢ Brass SIGS <cc.c isk hd ee eR ERAS RRR RR EN SBE .oD 


50 Weekly Statement Sheets (no charge).............2 eee eee eee: 


REL « 92 ih eed oo CS $1,525.25 
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ARCADE | 


Areade Outfit No. 3. 












Size of room required about 20x45 feet, or 900 square feet. This size 
room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 


Help Needed and Cost per Week. 
5. DIBRGREE: eA nee earthy PERSE Oe bASPE DORKS AR ae eee $20.00 
SS ORIG: bs ne ao 8 ee OR Dee DKS ES CR HEROES ES OER EEA 14.00 
1 Porter;. to ClEAN OULU ais sss 6h aioe ws Sw Sto wD idiw Pied wie wide wavere 10.00 





General Specifications. 


Lay out the room with a 7-foot lobby 
in front and if it is desired to incur the extra 
expense necessary, partition off 7 feet in the 
rear for office and repair room. 


- RMA Lett Cah ccs Coe 


Carpentry Work— 


Take out old front of building and 
put in ornamental wood soffit across 
front, and six collapsible doors, just 
back of lobby. Doors to be made of 
%-inch T. & G. ceiling. Put in 
transom with three lights D. T. 
glass above doors. Put in two 
wood signboards at sides of lobby, 
extending 9 feet from floor, fin- 
ished with molding. Cover ceiling 
and side walls of lobby down to 
top of signboards with ornamental 
sheet steel. All painted one coat.$108.00 


Electric Work— 


Wiring for 25 machine connections. 
Wiring for 67 16 c. p. lamps..... 92.00 





(oo) ie ee ea ey eee $200.00 


NNote—We will furnish blue prints and 
specifications giving complete details of these 
drawings, to parties buying Arcade outfits 
Floor Plan. of us, upon request. 
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Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 3. 


10 Auto-Stereoscopes, 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front, 


WILE BiG FVAMGS 656 o 66 Kh 0566 REESETER ESS SHELLED EER ES SS $ 37.50 $375.00 
15 Sets of 15 Views each, with Signs for Auto-Stereoscopes ........ 2.50 37.50 
& Quaricscopes With Slen PRAMGE .cccacvew cece csens Gees ca cw wens 35.00 175.00 
10 Sets of 4 dozen Views each, with Signs for Quartoscopes ......... 6.50 65.00 
3 Illustrated Song Machines with Signs and Frames, 1 Set of 12 Views 
BnG. 1. B-iW6n RGCOrd, GACH « .2.c cece’ 6hb0 602065 RS TVA CSE REO 100.00 300.00 
3 Extra Sets of 12 Views each, with Signs and §8-inch Records for 
Dilustrated BOUe MIAChines .. 66 een be Ve Re ROK Oee BOSE OER REDS 3.85 11.55 
3 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames and 1 8-inch Rec- 
OF ORC cs cae. c4. 0056 hMd Tew REDON CR ESRD COCKE SOOO HRS 75.00 225.00 
3 Extra 8-inch Records with Signs, assorted subjects ........... .85 2.55 
L New Owl LARIOs DIGCHING «3.44 cece heed HORE S OZER RCAC HORE SS 35.00 
i New Owl Chimes Latting Machine 26s icc ices ices ce caw ewan oe ow Re 70.00 
i Submarine LGas T6kS! cccscccacesueeenks sate edeoekd ee eee as 100.00 
1 Flashlight Grip Machine with Stand .. bie eee wee Oe 55.00 
1 Bae Punching Machine «a6 ccccriacxs (Stoo et xaee ewe ewe 75.00 
L New Prenmatic Punching Machined .. << nc ive tee eee cuesascesaus 50.00 
1 Horoscope Fortune Teller with 4 £ .vts, ce 000 Cards and Sign and 
PUGINS oc MA GARRA CESS BERD api to tc si eae hee deewek ware see 60.00 
1,000 Extra Cards for Horoscope Fortune Teller.........cccsvevcsccece 1.75 
1 Pair Jumbo Success Fortune Tellers with Signs and Frames (1 for 
Eegies and 1 Tor Gentlemen) 66k ckwcs sd ios wad eR Kw H eS Cow S * OD 35.00 
i TWO FIG OHING «55 66.54 642 OR WORE ede bee ORE a ORE eEET EKER 35.00 
1 Imperial Electric Machine with Stand and Sign and Frame...... 17.50 
1 Miniature Perfume Sprayer with Stand and Sign and Frame and 
POTIONS 6.6 6c 9554 VAS EHD LS SEEDERS EEEE RE BER DEW RON OD RSH 35.00 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,000 Cards and Sign and Frame 25.00 
LOO0 Batra. Postal Caras: .2c% ass 654% sees Us weSSEH AES oe eS ES eee ed 3.00 
1 Windmill Candy Machine, without Candy errs eee eee ee ee 35.00 
5 Hand-painted, Mramed Wall BIGHS cose ccs scee keke ew aae meee ewee eee 2.00 10.00 
1 Combination Money Changer for Pennies. ................000 eee 3.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top and Slam. ...cccccccareewceessvas 25.00 
1 Automatic Phonograph with Horn Attachment, with Sign and Frame 
and 1 10-inch Record, arranged to run continuously .......... 125.00 
4 Extra 10-inch Records and Signs for Automatic Phonograph ..... 1.05 4.20 
2. FiGOne Gat sic wk cde eh 6 SS RHSER OKRA EEDA TEEES CRON EN TR ORES 10.00 
4, Key Beard Wie. LOCK 5.6 6645 eek ei ew ewe ee ede See SS eee Se ESO ES 5.00 
O86 Hey RINGS 6 i6.5 ke ers 60a a Cer nse eeaw hE 4 Od eEKI SSAC EED DEEN O REE .10 (doz) .30 
60 Key Tage, Cardboard, Metal Bound, 1666 6c ceaci weer cseesr ween ve .10 (doz) .50 
S2 COM Bae 6c 6s wi ded OV 4G 0FSOC EES KEREWO VER ERR ERSTE ESE RES 15 3.60 
1060: Perforated Te Brass Blass 0k ae kos dhs Bowe whee SV ew Ss He RHR OS es .35 
50 Weekly Statement Sheets (mo charge)... .....-- eee e reece eens 
TORE Kak ah OOK oe ERASER MERCH RE $2,010.80 
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<3, 


9 Areade Outfit No. 4. 


=P ENN Y ARC ABE .|= 





Size of room required about 20x50 feet, or 1,000 square feet. This size 














Sale + eeeeeoeeee sore co ep 
=) Seid ||abibi | abd | room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 
= ° b> 0 oO Co C0000 060 80 Help Needed and Cost per Week. 
= Hh | lL. MARGRGE® 5.66 Kcr CASSOe ROHS SK SPIE TSE RAKE DSS CERT REO ROO RE $20.00 
== D Paes TNR yignaeenes carob eaedin bd Oieentemaweeotas 14.00 
= i Davies, to Cleat Bib ch isccckcciass wor dvunc des 1eshateoswas 10.00 
ayo $44.00 
fill 
PSF SSF FFI PA PP PP AAPAPPAADDD PAP EGeneral Specifications. 


Front Wlevatlon. 


Lay out the room with a 7-foot lobby 
in front and partition off 7 feet in the rear 
for office and repair room, per floor plan. 


Carpentry Work— 
Take out old front of building and 
replace with new one, per draw- 
ing, putting in wood box soffit 
across front, collapsible front doors 
with D. T. glass panels and three 
light D. T. glass transom. Put in 
partition in rear, extending from 
floor to ceiling, of %-inch T. & G. 
ceiling, with two doors of same ma- 
terial. Also, cross partition ex- 
tending 7 feet from the floor, per 
floor plan. Putin chair rail around 
the room, two signboards to ex- 
tend from floor to ceiling, finished 
CLLLOOCVLMLLOLML LLELO LLL OLLI LLL, D 7 ee with molding at sides of lobby, 
eae ; sheet steel ceiling on lobby ceiling. 
Put in wood floor in lobby laid di- 
agonally and pitched from front 
doors to sidewalk ...........ee. $254.00 


Electric Work— 
Wiring for 32 machine connections. 
Wiring for 110 16 c. p. lamps .... 142.00 


Decorating— 
Papering side walls and ceiling with 
good quality paper and burlap, 4 
feet 6 inches from floor on side 
walls. Painting, two coats ...... 87.00 





Elevation of Side Wall. 


TOA. sacccevevscewedvewes Xe $483.00 


Note—We will furnish blue prints and 
specifications giving complete details of these 
drawings, to parties buying Arcade outfits 
of us, upon request. 





Floor Plan. 12 


Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 4. 


12 Auto Stereoscopes, 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front 


WED, BIER. FUAMOR. 56-c05 66-556 C46 SRR TERT IDE ERORS WSK DOSS $ 37.50 $450.00 
18 Sets of 15 Views each, with Signs for Auto Stereoscopes ......... 2.50 45.00 
5 Illustrated Song Machines with Signs and Frames, 1 set of 12 
Views and 1 8-inch Record. Gach sis ens cievves 20 6 eae wws eae 100.00 500.00 
5 Extra Sets of 12 Views each, with Signs and 8-inch Records for 
iwustrated Song Machines 2464605000 cone esedesd 4 6 eee SOs 3.85 19.25 
& Quartoscopes with Sign Frames ...cc6isenecssise ve é svbeniewes 35.00 175.00 
10 Sets of 4 doz. Views each, with Signs for Quartoscopes ......... 6.50 65.00 
4 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames, and 1 10-inch 
POCOrd : CHER 4 i-e6. a5 64-84 oe hie KEES eS ERATE CERES A @ HOES 85.00 340.00 
4 Extra 10-inch Records with Signs, assorted subjects ............ 1.05 4.20 
1. New Owl LAtine Machine ci.< sce seed wacbnseeeseks 2 6-4 Kee ee 35.00 
1 New Owl Chimes Lifting Machine ............. ..cccecececees 70.00 
1. BRSMArING: Tans TOSS ov 6 Kea cREE aD APRESS EME 6 © SPER OR KA 100.00 
2 Sasa Seed MNS SOIC 24.64 6.2.0lk wk we MS KREWE DODEAS EVE eH WOH 100.00 
i. SG BOSE soca eh 646s bee end hee ase EE Se bMS BORA OwERE HEE 75.00 
1 Flashlight Grip Machine with Stand ............. 0... ..cceeees 55.00 
1. Bae Panchiar Macnee sc cob ohne ened o08 554560568566 £05 OK 75.00 
1 New Pneumatic Punching Machine ......6.ic06 00% sessasesacs 50.00 
1 Horoscope Fortune Teller with 4 slots, with 1,000 Cards and Sign 
GORE PPAMs: 6555.0 Ves aK OR GS Deh New Ree xc Cee Meee enee 60.00 
“~ 1,000 Extra Cards for Horoscope Fortune Teller ..............20000- 1.75 
1 Madame Neville Palmist with 1,000 letters ................0.. 110.00 
1,000 Extra Letters for Madame Neville Palmist ...............2ec0e8 1.75 
1 Pair Jumbo Success Fortune Tellers with Signs and Frames (1 for 
Ladies and. 1. for Gentlemen) 2 6.ccasciccescavesocone & ¢ Ga ¥8 35.00 
© “WEIEDINE MACHING ss bso. annie labo! o-8 6 Sie MASSA TOS Rw eras Ww BPR 35.00 
1 Large Dlectric Shock Machine ........ccssssees 6 6 seeeseeenes 100.00 
1 Lady Perfume Sprayer with Plate Glass Front and Perfume, and 
Sien and: Frame: odie wcsacsacsteeeivees + dh syawel’s cowed es dees 100.00 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,000 Cards and Sign and 
EUPAING: 5 jason 's 65ers Wid ars Ser aS Eee enw SR ODES eile S Se RSCG) shies ls 25.00 
1,000 Dixtra. Postal Cards) 26.4 sd.c6 bh kee eewe sow essences La BOS eee oes 3.00 
1 Windmill Candy Machine, without Candy ..................2.-. 35.00 
5 Hand-Painted. Framed, Wall Sigms ........ . 0 cee eee eee eee eee 2.00 10.00 
1 Combination Money Changer for Pennies ..............-.0005 3.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top and Sign .......... 2. ce eee eee 25.00 
1 Automatic Pianova, with 1 roll of Music ............ 2. ...e eee 300.00 
2 Extra Music Rolls for Pianova (4 Pieces to the Roll) ............ 2.50 5.00 
L Repair OQutsil. 4 cnsic cds Sea es Ge Ssesswoee SH Gs CSE emt cede Hayes 10.00 
1 Key Board, with: LOCK .o6 6 tnes.ddew ci ec ass He eas 658 Fi SSeS 5.00 
36: Key Rings) 20.4056 dare soe eerie oe ewe oo. WHEREAS BEE .10 (doz) .30 
60 Key Tags, Cardboard, Metal Bound....... . ss cele ta tote a el Polo er te salle G .10 (doz) .50 
22 ‘COIN: Bales: s63e es SS ios BES HSS Gre SO OOC ESM SGSOS Oi oS CORRS DE .15 3.60 
100 Perforated 1c Brass. SIUGS 2.4. cciccccwe cee 0 © Se eens ewes sision .od 
50 Weekly Statement Sheets (no charge).........-- cece eee eee eeee 
POEAL, 5 Biw-Sei eid Ride Brew ie Wd Sy SIDO Ss we -Sle wes $3,027.70 
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Elevation of Side Wall. 


LLL LEAL AAPL "LAL AL 





Floor Plan. 


ARCADE | 


Areade Outfit No. 5. 


Size of room required about 20x70 feet, or 1,400 square feet. This size 
room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 


Help Needed and Cost per Week. 
D, MOnaSOr -j55):9.8) os o.Sieers, @ Bk 294, G SLE WOS AD Ba Ge Wl RO Be SWS ER ES EE 
2 LSGy ‘CaShiers: «ase sakes wise we S56 Gis 6.4 sisrw CAM REE BOTS BOS 
i, Porter, to Clean: GUC 6s seewa cad dws te dca ce Se Maw HRTEM wAWS 
L Repair’ Man. odie cs we Hs oes head Sw NS CRESS Sew OSs 


$61.00 


General Specifications. 


Lay out the room with a T7-foot lobby 
in front and partition off 7 feet in the rear 
for office and repair room, per floor plan. 


Carpentry Work— 
Take out old front of building and 
replace with new one, per drawing, 
putting in wood box soffit across 
front, collapsible front doors with 
D. T. glass panels and three light 
D. T. glass transom, center light 
to swing. Put in partition in rear, 
extending from floor to ceiling, of 
%-inch T. & G. ceiling, with two 
doors of same material. Also, 
cross partition extending 7 feet 
from the floor, per floor plan. Put 
in chair rail around the room, two 
signboards to extend from floor to 
ceiling, finished with molding at 
sides of lobby, sheet steel ceiling on 
lobby ceiling. Put in wood floor in 
lobby, laid diagonally and pitched 


Electric Work— 
One steady burning electric sign, 
with words ‘‘Penny Arcade” spelled 
out in lights. Wiring for 46 ma- 
chine connections. Wiring for 144 
16 @.-p: MEBs: ss. cae cau awe seers 
Decorating— 
Papering side walls and ceiling 
with good quality paper and burlap 
4 feet 6 inches from floor on side 
walls. Painting «...iscsescicvics 


drawings, to parties buying Arcade 
of us, upon request. 
14 


Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 5. 


20 Auto Stereoscopes, 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front 


With: Sign Wranies: 6:66 6 c0ew swe Siee OS COMETS Se: | OW SU Serdar $ 37.50 $750.00 
30 Sets of 15 Views each, with Signs for Auto Stereoscopes ......... 2.50 75.00 
5 Illustrated Song Machines with Signs and Frames, 1 set of 12 
Views and 1 8-inch Record each .......--ccccseee «ee cocees 100.00 500.00 
5 Sets of 12 Views each with Signs and 8-inch Records for Illustrated 
Sone MACHINGS: «660 bse ac aSsere das cee sown ne we SSH Ow ewes 8.85 19.25 
5 Quartoscopes with Sign Frames ......ccceeeccerece oes cenves 35.00 175.00 
10 Sets of 4 doz. Views each with Signs for Quartoscopes ........ 6.50 65.00 
5 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames and 1 10-inch 
ReOCOrd GACH 6s sods hoe sae HR iw 60 Oi Ow OOD we SD we TOE SS es 85.00 425.00 
5 Extra 10-inch Records with Signs, assorted subjects ........... 1.05 5.25 
3 Illusion Machines in a Set, with Signs and Frames ........... 125.00 
1 New Owl Liftine Machine: ..63.6 23 sce woesiiw ee Suse ee 3 ww OEE OS 35.00 
1 New Owl Chimes Lifting Machine .............226 2 1 eee eee eees 70.00 
1 New Owl Flashlight Lifting Machine ..... 2... 2... eee eee eee eens 50.00 
1. Submarine Lune Tester’ occ. ececica seid eo ease we ge sarasioes ¥ a were 100.00 
1 Bich Ball Lung Tester 23 c.crccs cc cacw as ew ee PECs Be w Se we eave 100.00 
1 Hat BIOWG? 9 1.4-4.6:6 owls bee Se S OTE EN GE LESS SES Ove we 75.00 
1 Flashlight Grip Machine with Stand ............-0--2-- eee eee 55.00 
1 Bae Punching Machine: «os csc ccc ne ce sae TED GH SS Oeiswd ese we 75.00 
1 New Pneumatic Punching Machine .............2 25 2 ee weeees 50.00 
1 Horoscope Fortune Teller with 4 slots with 1,000 Cards and Sign 
and: WPTAMG:. 6.6 cae OEP FRATSS SAS a Wd AMSHLTRHDM DED T oro ws Omins 60.00 
1,000 Extra Cards for Horoscope Fortune Teller ...........-..-+005: 1.75 
1 Madame Neville Palmist with 1,000 letters .................0-- 110.00 
1,000 Extra Letters for Madame Neville Palmist .............-0--+00-- 1.75 
1 Pair Jumbo Success Fortune Tellers with Signs and Frames (1 for 
- Ladies and 1 for Gentlemen) caowsicccdivnwnscaagee web seaaes 35.00 
1 Wizard Fortune Teller with Stand and Sign and Frame ......... 13.50 
L. Weighing Machine co c.c6 65s a 86.66 SSSR le CEA GOVAGHD 6 AH BOWSER ES 35.00 
1 Cupid Postoffice with 1,000 Letters ..........2226 2 ee wee ee ees 100.00 
1,000 Extra Letters for Cupid Postoffice................. . i 33.4 octet cays 1.75 
1 Large Blectric Shock Machine .............cccceccesccecs —- 100.00 
1 Imperial Electric Machine with Stand and Sign and Frame ....... 17.50 
1 Doctor Vibrator with Sign and Frame ........... 2:2. eeescecves 150.00 
1 Lady Perfume Sprayer with Plate Glass Front and Sign and Frame 
BNE POLewqMe: cx dee die dew Gere w Lg SSO RGSS Brel EMER SD CEM SSS ES 100.00 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,000 Cards and Sign and 
MPAMG <<. cig SS Sel CR Se wrS S ws eS aie We Gia wae OR SUH Cae KS w GPR G 88 25.00 
1:000: Extra: Postal Cards: oc s.0cc eke owsd ese oe Se SEO KER GR SU eS 3.00 
1 Emblem Embossing Machine with 600 Emblems and Sign and Frame 100.00 
500 Wxtra. Emblems). s.cscs0 cece cade wow eer awasgwtadee wow ees ees 5.50 
1 Windmill Candy Machine without Candy .............e+eeee- 35.00 
8 Hand-Painted, Framed Wall Signs ..............cccceeee wo oe 2.00 16.00 
1 Combination Money Changer for Pennies ............2--e ee ees 3.00 
1 Automatic Pianova with 1 roll Music ............2. 2 ee wee cece’ 300.00 
2 Extra Music Rolls for Pianova (4 Pieces to the Roll).......... 2.50 5.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top and Sign ........--.2-++-ee:: 25.00 
1 Repair Outht: .ascaoces creer aeoe oases Sees eeegee ws 2 Se aee k 10.00 
1 Key Board with: Lock s. 3 -cc0s cscmaw eee wees sae of Bao Ae aw lneaie 5.00 
AS Key: RINGS. 655.4.56- a8 SWS COS SL ONE SERRE ACE RRE. GAS. GOS GY SS .10 (doz) .40 
84 Key Tags, Cardboard, Metal Bound........... 2.1 csesecceeee 10 (da) .70 
S6 CGN BERS cc k5 502s chee P oe VER OREM OD EWHE RENE EDE RASHES BOER .15 5.40 
100 Perforated Le Brass SIUES:. 2.0.00 ccgenedecns ae tess 5 2 a @eeaws .35 
50 Weekly Statement Sheets (no charge) 
Total  sacaicksaxv dee hie ae sO aw Be SEmeE ee $4,015.10 


from front doors to sidewalk ....$275.00 


244.00 


TOUAN Foo Hiicateelee estore ores Greece $629.00 
Note—We will furnish blue prints and 
specifications giving complete details of these 


outfits 
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Areade Outfit No. 6. 


Size of room required about 25x80 feet, or 2,000 square feet. This size 
room allows space for additional machines being put in later, if desired. 


Help Needed and Cost per Week. 


TM, MANGO hs 6 685 is, dae sh & Wiser ie Hw Sw fs vey wicks Bret Bnet tetre a heels) Hj akeueriereres $25.00 
9 edy ‘Cashiers: <4 6 aicis agate Oi ew rs Ow 5 Mawes Ee See Ce hates 14.00 
L Porter, tO CIEAN OU oie cada ica Dew KES hae he we HR EROS 16.00 
1 Repair Man os 066 cesses Pe eee Oe cr eet ee er rer eae 12.00 

$61.00 


General Specifications. 


Lay out the room with a T-foot lobby 

in front and partition off 7 feet in the rear 

A Ee | for office and repair room, per floor plan. 
Carpentry Work— 

Front Elevation. Take out old front of building and 
replace with new one, per drawing, 
putting in wood box soffit across 
front, collapsible front doors with 
D. T. glass panels and four light 
D. T. glass transom, two center 
lights to swing. Put in partition in 
rear, extending from floor to ceil- 
ing, of %-inch T. & G. ceiling, with 
two doors of same material. Also, 
cross partition extending 7 feet 
from the floor, per floor plan. Put 
in chair rail around the room, two 
signboards to extend from floor to 
ceiling, finished with molding at 
sides of lobby, sheet steel ceiling on 
lobby ceiling. Put in wood floor in 
lobby laid diagonally and pitched 
from front doors to sidewalk ..... $410.00 

Electric Work— 
eee : One steady burning electric sign, 
[| g with words ‘Penny Arcade” spelled 











out in lights. Wiring for 60 ma- 
chine connections. Wiring for 176 
LG Ge Ds WES: 6.66 osleec eds 650% 296.00 
Decorating— 
Papering side walls and ceiling 
with good quality paper and burlap 
4 feet 6 inches from floor on side 
walls. Picture molding around 
room: Paintin€ sé se0gs.ceeeis 163.00 


SN SS7o 


"LOCAL: -soisciern aro ts San OR CG) S He $869.00 
Note—We will furnish blue prints and 
77 77 7 specifications giving complete details of these 
drawings, to parties buying Arcade outfits 
of us, upon request. 





SSS SES 





Floor Plan. 
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Equipment of Machines for Arcade Outfit No. 6. 


25  Auto-Stereoscopes, 1907 Model, Front Wind or Cathedral Front, 


with Sign FrameS ........ cece eee eee eee eee eee eens $ 37.50 $937.50 
837 Sets of 15 Views each with Signs for Auto-Stereoscopes ...... 2.50 92.50 
8 Illustrated Song Machines with Signs and Frames, 1 Set of 12 Views 
and 1 8-inch Record each 2... cc ec cc ccc wcrc cere ees eccecees 100.00 800.00 
8 Sets of 12 Views each with Signs and 8-inch Records for Illus- 
trated Song MachineS ......... cece eee e eee eeeees 3.85 30.80 
5 Quartoscopes with Sign Frames ........ 5+: eee ee eee ee eee eens 35.00 175.00 
10 Sets of 4 dozen Views each, with Signs for Quartoscopes ........ 6.50 65.00 
5 Automatic Phonographs with Signs and Frames and 1 10-inch 
RECOTA GACR: 66:6 caiceesee wm ne SHS Ser PER TIER ATA SOS Slaps ne es oe 85.00 425.00 
5 Extra 10-inch Records and Signs, assorted subjects ...........- 1.05 5.25 
8 Illusion Machines in a Set, with Signs and Frames ........... 125.00 
1 New Owl Lifting Machine .......... cc cece cere e reer eee eeeeeee 35.00 
1 New Owl Dumbbell Lifting and Grip Machine 2.2% sesasoscnaee ve 100.00 
1 New Owl Flashlight Lifting Machine ......... 2. eee eee eee eee eee 50.00 
1 New Owl Searchlight Lifting Machine ............ 2. ee eee ee eee 70.00 
1 New Owl Chimes Lifting Machine ............ 2. eee eee ee eee 75.00 
1 Submarine Lung Tester ........ ccc ccc ec ec eee eee rere rece nes 100.00 
1 Rubberneck Lung Tester ......... cc cc cece cc creer ere e neces 100.00 
1 High Ball Lung Tester ........ cee eee eee eee ee ee eee eens 100.00 
1 Flashlight Grip Machine with Stand ......... 2.2 ee eee eee eee ees 55.00 
4 ERAE: BIO WOR 6. e626) ora hd WSs b eB re Ra Sis HDS WTS Swale 4le BLS 1e Sw Ow oreo 75.00 
1 Searchlight Grip and Lung Tester with Stand ............---. 70.00 
1 Chimes Grip and Lung Tester with Stand...........-.-- eee eure 75.00 
1 Bag Punching Machine ........ cece eee eee eee eee tee tte tees 75.00 
1 New Pneumatic Punching Machine ...........- cece ee eee eee ee 50.00 
1 Large Horoscope Fortune Teller with 12 slots and 1,200 cards.... 150.00 
° 2,000 Extra Cards for Horoscope Fortune Teller........----+++eeeeeeee 1.75 3.50 
1 Conjuror Fortune Teller with Sign and Frame .........+...--: 60.00 
1 Pair Jumbo Success Fortune Tellers with Signs and Frames (1 for 
Ladies and 1 for Gentlemen) ........ ccc eee r cee ence cccccees 35.00 
1 Madame Neville Palmist, with 1,000 Letters ..........0 eee eeees 110.00 
1,000 Extra Letters for Madame Neville Palmist.........---+++-++eeess 1.75 
1 Cupid Postoffice with 1,000 Letters......... 0. ee eee eee eee eee 100.00 
1,000 Extra Letters for Cupid Postoffice........... cece ee eee ee eens L715 
1 Weighing Machine ......... cece eee ee eee eee eee eee eens 35.00 
1 Large Electric Shock Machine ........... cece eee ee eet eens 100.00 
1 Doctor Vibratc> with Sign and Frame.............0ee eee eee eeee 150.00 
1 Lady Perfume Sprayer with Plate Glass Front and Sign and Frame 
GNA PELLUMES: voce sé isis oer Spiacaig: 1S aie TiS ord SSS OS MRO Te STALE S Seles 100.00 
1 Souvenir Postal Card Machine with 1,000 Cards and Sign and Frame 25.00 
1,000 Extra Postal Cards ..........-sceccccsecee eee e er ccesccreeces 3.00 
1 Emblem Embossing Machine, with 600 Emblems and Sign and 
MUP SRTUNG: celecas: caivesied sane uta bnd coe ioe Wakiwy Fwy SOKO ES SCS SWS WSS WER DUNES SE 100.00 
500 Extra Emblems ....... ccc ccc ccc ccc cere reece reece eres eeeeee 5.50 
1 Windmill Candy Machine, without Candy........---+e+eeee eee 35.00 
8 Hand-painted, Framed Wall Signs .......ee eee ee eee eee erences 2.00 16.00 
1 Combination Money Changer for PennieS.........--+ eee etre eres 3.00 
1 Automatic Pianova with 1 Roll of Music...........-.+e+eee sees: 300.00 
29 Extra Music Rolls for Pianova (4 Pieces to the Roll)........--- 2.50 5.00 
1 Cashier’s Desk with Glass Top and Sign......... sees eee eee eee 25.00 
1 Repair Outht 2.0 c cere cg ssc ose SSR RHEE HH SHe WOE ODE OE EE HEE OF 10.00 
1 Key Board with Lock ......... cece cece eee eee teen e ee eeees 5.00 
ES Woy Hinge ccccc we gee eseaers sc kennan chaos RSV ECE He EES .10 (doz) .40 
96 Key Tags, Cardboard, Metal Bound .......--ee ee ee cere tert eee .10 (doz) .80 
S6 Coin Bass: secs ccc cssas sees 06 SaSDSs Tsu mine Ieee S Hees ere hg 6 TSE 15 5.40 
100 Perforated 1c Brass Slugs ......... ee eee eee eee eee ee ete .35 


50 Weekly Statement Sheets (no charge)... ....-- esse e eee e erences 
TOtal nian cc ews ow aes <dlee te Cems soe H5E,0% $5,072.50 
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ARCADE | 


Arrangement of Machines. 


It is important to arrange the machines in an Arcade in 
such a manner as to not only make the interior look well, 
but so as to attract custom as well. In our experience, it is 
best to place rows of machines along the walls, and if the 
room is wide enough, a double row, placed back to back, down 
the center of the room. Have the picture machines, phono- 
graphs and illustrated song machines in groups near the 
entrance. Place the larger machines along the walls and the 
small ones down the center. Athletic machines, such as the 
bag punchers, lifters, grip and lung testers, etc., belong in 
the rear. Weighing machines, some kinds of fortune tellers 
or emblem embossing machines should go near the entrance, 
if convenient. The cashier’s desk should be a little in front 
of the center of the room, with an open space in front to 
permit people to reach it easily. Some machines should be 
placed out on the floor away from the walls, so as to break 
the room up. Allow plenty of space, however, for the crowd 
to circulate about in. 

It is very essential to have good music, as it always attracts 
and holds a crowd. Place the music in front near the door, 
so that it can be heard from the outside. 


A number of neat and tasty, framed, wall signs should 
be conspicuously displayed, reading ‘‘No Smoking,” “Get 
Pennies of the Cashier,” ‘‘“Mention Our Entertainment to Your 
Friends,” ‘“‘“Report Any Inattention to the Manager,’ etc. They 
not only help decorate the room, but are useful as notices as 
well. We have a large variety of very handsome signs of 
this kind. 

Some easels at the sides in front upon which to advertise 
special features will help finish off the front and attract much 
attention. The bulletin boards on the sides of the lobby are 
also to display advertisements upon. 

The interior may be beautified by the use of some of our 
Clevercraft pieces. These come in an endless variety of sub- 
jects, designs and sizes, such as leather and Indian patterns 
of all kinds, heads, framed emblems and pictures, all in bright 
colors and very decorative. 

We issue a special catalogue of these goods which is sent 
upon request. 


Management. 


There are a number of details connected with managing 
an Arcade, which, if observed, will contribute very largely 
to its success and attractiveness. 

The place and machines should be kept clean. Keep the 
glasses of Picture Machines clean, and see that the tubes of 
Phonographs are regularly wiped off with a clean cloth. The 
floor should be swept every day, and scrubbed as often as 
necessary, and the machines kept polished like new. 


It is necessary to preserve the best of order, allowing no 
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out five at a time with great rapidity. Have plenty of pennies 
constantly on hand. 

All Mills Arcade Machines have a separate money box with 
lock and key. As soon as the arrangement of the machines 
has been determined upon, the keys to both money boxes and 
mechanisms should be placed on rings. Those to money 
boxes should be kept on the key board, locked up. The keys 
to mechanisms should be in the charge of the cashier, and 
when any are given out for any purpose, a tag upon which 
has been written the name of the party to whom given and 
the date, should be put in its place, so that all keys are 
accounted for and none get lost. 

Care should be exercised to keep parties, who might desire 
to do so, from working the machines in an Arcade with slugs. 
Mills Machines are as nearly slug proof as possible, but may 
be worked with brass slugs. Keep a supply of our perforated 
brass slugs on hand and place them in the care of the cashier, 
with instructions to give them to no one except those author- 
ized by the manager to use them. The cashier should keep 
a record of all slugs given out, to whom given, and the 
machine in which they were to be played. This will enable 
the manager to tell what machines are not working properly 
and require repairs, and will also show how many slugs are 
being brought in from the outside, as those coming from the 
outside will not be perforated. The number of perforated 
slugs given out by the cashier should check with the number 
taken from the machines. When machines fail, for any 
reason, to work properly, it is customary for the manager or 
floor man in an Arcade to use slugs in playing the machine 
to locate the trouble. 


The manager or an assistant should circulate about the 


Arcade, watch customers and be always ready and willing to 
explain how machines are operated. 

An Arcade should be open from 8 A. M. until 11 or 12 o’clock 
at night to get the best results and should be maintained in 
a first class manner at all hours. 


System of Accounting. 


It is most important for the manager of an Arcade to 
know weekly just how much his profits are. To enable those 
operating Mills Arcades to have this kind of information, we 
have devised a simple and yet comprehensive accounting 
system. This system converges in a weekly statement, which 
shows the number of machines of all kinds on hand in the 
Arcade, the number out of service for any reason, if any, and 
why, the total collections and average collections from each 
class of machines, thus enabling the manager to tell at a 
glance when the receipts of any class of machines is falling 


loafing, flirting or boisterous characters. Cater to the best 
trade. Women and children are the best customers, and an 
Arcade should be run in such a manner as to make it an 
appropriate place for them to visit and patronize. 

A very important thing in fitting up an Arcade is to have 
display signs on the machines, calling attention in an attrac- 
tive, catchy manner, to the particular features of each ma- 
chine. We have employed a noted sign artist, to design and 
execute signs especially for Arcade purposes. We find that, 
in Arcades refurnished by us with signs, the receipts have 
increased largely, due to that reason alone. 

Pictures in all machines which show them, should be changed 
at frequent intervals, at least every month, and the same 
applies as well to phonograph records, and the pictures, signs 
and records of the illustrated song machines, these latter, how- 
ever, should be changed about twice a month. When the 
pictures are changed often, the same people will come again 
and again, as they will feel assured of seeing fresh subjects 
with each visit. 

When any unusual public event, which attracts widespread 
notice occurs, such as a great murder trial or a disaster like 
the San Francisco earthquake, the manager of an Arcade 
should be quick to avail himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded for reproducing through picture, phonograph and 
illust-ated song machines, these events, as they will attract 
big c. -wds. Such unusual matters should be featured by ad- 
vance sign advertising on the easels and signboards in front 
of the Arcade. 

The machines should be moved about occasionally, so that 
the Arcade presents a somewhat different appearance at times. 
If people see the same machine in the same place, time after 
time, they tire of it, and stop patronizing it. If moved to some 
other location in the Arcade, this ceases to be so. 

It is a good plan to vary the appearance of the front of the 
Arcade by placing various novel and attractive machines out 
where they will be noticeable. They will not only make more 
money while out in front, but will serve to draw attention to 
the Arcade in general, as well. New machines, as purchased, 
may be used to excellent advantage in this way. 

On busy days, such as Saturday nights, Sundays and Holi- 
days, it is a good idea to have a floor boy to pass among the 
crowd and sell pennies. He should be given a certain number 
by the cashier and required to settle for them before receiv- 
ing more. 

The manager should watch the receipts of certain machines 
when placed in various locations in his Arcade, and when they 
begin to fall off, move the machines to another place and it 
will be seen that the receipts will at once revive. He should 
also keep a record of the number of pennies given the cashier 
for change. As a rule it is safe to assume that the machines 
will take in about 10 per cent more than the amount in 
pennies given out. This will enable one to estimate what the 
receipts should be, if collections are made by some one other 
than the manager. The pennies should be counted out by 
the cashier, by the use of a money changer, which will count 


off, which might happen if pictures or signs were not changed 
often enough, and also to tell which kind of machines pay best 
in his particular location, and so know what to buy should he 
wish to increase his equipment. 

This statement also shows the total receipts for each day 
and for the week, both for each kind of machine and all the 
machines in the Arcade. 

Collections should be made from all machines daily, and as 
many cloth bags, about 8x12 inches, provided as there are 
kinds of machines in the Arcade. Tag each bag with the 
name of the machine it is to receive collections from. Have 
the keys to money boxes of the different kinds of machines' 
on different rings, tagged with the name of the machine. In 
the case of such machines as Phonographs, Picture Machines, 
etc. (of which there are more than one in the Arcade), have 
the keys for those machines on one ring and arranged in the 
same order as that in which the machines stand in the 
Arcade. 

When starting to make collections, put the keys in the 
bags bearing the names of the various machines, and as the 
pennies are taken from the machines, simply empty them into 
the bags and tie them up, putting the keys back in the bags 
in which they belong. Empty all money taken from all ma- 
chines of a kind in one bag. 

When the collection is completed, take all the bags contain- 
ing money to the office and empty and count the contents of 
each one separately, entering the amount eacy contains in the 
proper place on the weekly statement sheet, and returning the 
keys to the key board, which should be kept locked. 

For many reasons it is always best to make collections at 
such times as there is no one in the Arcade. It is a bad 
idea to take the money from machines in public. 

As various items of expense are paid, such as salaries, inci- 
dentals, etc., take receipts and hold them until the end of 
the week. Then enter all disbursements in the space provided 
for them on the weekly statement sheet. Pay all salaries, 
light bills and all other items of expense possible, weekly, 
as by so doing as much of the expense of runnjng the Arcade 
as is possible, will be charged up against the same period of 
time as that covered by the income. Such fixed expense items, 
as rent, insurance, license, taxes, etc., as are paid monthly or 
yearly should be divided up and only that part covered by a 
week, charged in the weekly statement sheet as fixed expense 
for that week. For instance, if rent is paid monthly, charge 
up one-quarter of the monthly rent each week, and if insurance 
is paid annually, charge up one fifty-second, etc. 

At the end of the week, foot up the weekly statement 
sheet, fill in the balance forms and the result will be just what 
the profit has been for the week. 
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Concessions. 


In many Arcades excess space is rented to parties who 
install photograph taking outfits, palmistry booths, shoot- 
ing galleries, glass blowing shows, etc. These parties 
either put in stands at their own expense, or the owner of 
the Arcade does so. A weekly rental, based upon the 
amount of space occupied and the probable receipts of the 
concession, is charged, or, in some cases, concessions 
are given on a percentage basis. Either will operate, 
although the rental basis is generally best. 

Avoid such concessions as will make dirt or muss, such 
as lemonade stands and also those which would sell the 
same merchandise as that being vended by a machine in 
the Arcade, like candy, for instance. It is undesirable 
to have a concession compete with a machine. 

Large Arcades invariably have a moving picture ma- 
chine which projects popular, instructive, scenic and 
amusing moving pictures on a screen set a distance from 
the machine. 

A space about fifteen to thirty by ten feet is necessary 
to install a Moving Picture Machine outfit and five to ten 
cents, depending on the character of the pictures to be 
shown, is usually charged as admission. Shows may be 
given as often as the crowd warrants. A show lasts from 
ten to fifteen minutes. The space in which the picture 
machine is located should be partitioned off from the 
remainder of the Arcade. One man to operate the ma- 
chine is all the help necessary. 

We supply Moving Picture Machines complete with 
curtains and are prepared to furnish a supply of films on 
a rental basis to those who cannot obtain such service at 
their home cities. Prices upon application. 

When space permits, Scenic Railway Cars are operated 
and pay a big return on the investment. <A space about 


forty to sixty by ten feet and twelve to fourteen feet high 
is necessary in which to set up one of these outfits and 
the equipment is about as follows: 

A perfect imitation of the rear of a Pullman ear is 
constructed in such a way as to be accessible from either 
side of the rear platform. The interior of the car is built 
to contain seats on both sides, with a seating capacity of 
about one person to each foot in length of the car. The 
end of the car opposite the entrance has a screen, upon 
which moving pictures, representing the scenery which 
might be seen through the car window were the car 
actually traveling, are projected by a moving picture 
machine. Arrangements are provided for imitating the 
noise of steam exhaust, air brake, whistle and bell. The 
ear is also arranged to vibrate so as to afford the effect of 
a train in motion. 

Five cents is usually charged as admission to the car 
and shows may be given as often as the crowd warrants. 
A show usually lasts from ten to fifteen minutes. Three 
attendants are necessary to operate one of these cars—a 
porter to stand on the rear platform and act as a barker, 
a man to run the moving picture machine and one to 
operate the various devices used to imitate the sounds of 
a train in motion. Regular moving picture machine films 
are used in a Scenic Railway Car, which may be procured 
on a rental basis in nearly any city. If a supply is not 
available at any point, we can arrange for this service 
for our customers. 

We supply equipment for Scenic Railway Cars, com- 
plete, with the exception of the car proper and seats, it 
being customary for those putting in Scenic Railway 
Cars to build the car portion and supply the seating 
themselves. Prices upon application. 


Games For Arcades. 





Many Arcades have space not occupied by machines or 
concessions which could be utilized and made to pay a 
fine profit by installing various Arcade Games. There are 
a number of these games which we make and are in 
position to supply, as follows. They are usually made 
to fit a certain floor space, so that in quoting prices we 
have named approximate sizes, and will make the Games 
about the sizes given at the prices named. 


An attendant or operator is required at each game, 
who may either be employed on a salary basis or be given 
a percentage of the receipts of the game he is running. 
We consider the latter course best, as, having a direct 
interest in stimulating the patronage of his game the 
operator will put forth greater effort to induce people 
to play. 


The prizes used in connection with all these games 
embrace a wide variety of articles, some good and others 
cheap, such as card cases, mirrors, fountain pens, jewelry, 
knives, combs, chains, etc. We can supply a complete 
assortment of prize goods at all times. Of course, on all 
games a number of attractive prizes should be displayed, 
so as to attract attention, but the games can be so ar- 
ranged as to make the possibility of winning such prizes 
not too frequent. 


Japanese Roll Ball Game, including 4 Tables with 
AU CREE... ccceny bape arene keds shees chmod $500.00 


Has a fence on three sides, about 12 feet long and 10 feet 
wide. The fence is painted and decorated with bamboo work 
made up in oriental design and has a flat top covered with 
carpet. The fourth side is made up by a large cupboard, used 
for display of prizes, etc. This game has a roof slanting 


down to each side, which is supported by four posts, the 
bottom standing about 8 feet from the floor. Decorated with 
numerous Japanese decorations and a large Jap parasol. 
There are spaces at the foot of each table bearing certain 
numbers. Hight balls are sold for 10 cents. The balls are 
rolled across the table by the player and the sum of the 


numbers on the spaces in which the balls rest indicates the 
prize won. 


Japanese Fish Pond, including 100 Fish and 6 
Rie POG as bch anew ae eaea Legh baancoe ese $400.00 


This game has a fence on three sides and a cupboard on 
the fourth for display of prizes. Size about 10 by 8 feet. 
The fence has a flat top and stands about 3 feet high. The 
fishing tank is in the center of the enclosure on a highly 
ornamented stand, decorated with bamboo work. The tank 
is made of galvanized iron and has an overflow. At one end 
of the tank is a miniature millwheel, which is operated by 
a spring and is wound up. This agitates the water and keeps 
the fish in motion. The player pays five cents for the right 
to catch one fish. The fish have loops attached to them, 
through which the player must insert his hook, and are num- 
bered on tbe bottom, where the numbers cannot be seen. The 
number on the fish caught indicates the prize won. 


Chief Fox Spirit Writer, with Background, Tent, 
Drapery and Platform, including 1,000 For- 
tune-Telling Sheets, Developing Fluid and 
Ink 


The base of this game is about 4 by 4 feet and 27 inches 
high and decorated after the Indian fashion. At the rear of 
the base is a large decorated background, hand painted with 
the design of an Indian wigwam. The height of the back- 
ground above the base is about 6 feet and its width 4 feet. 
The Indian sits on the base smoking a pipe. The player pays 
five or ten cents, as the case may be, and is given a sheet 
of paper upon which he or she is to write his or her name. 
The operator then inserts this sheet in an opening in the 
breast of the Indian, holding it there for a few moments 
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while the fumes from the developing fluid inside the figure 
develops the fortune written on the sheet of paper. Of course, 
these fortune-telling sheets for both men and women have 


been previously prepared by writing the fortunes on the sheets 
in invisible ink. 


Air Gun Shooting Target, with Stand, Counter, 
Tags, 3 Air Guns and 1 gross Darts (some- 
times called the Dart Game)................ $300.00 


The front counter of this game is about 10 feet long by 
4 feet high and is 2 feet wide on top, for rifles. The two side 
fences are about 8 feet long. The background has a pin board 
in center, to which tags bearing numbers are attached to rep- 
resent a target. On each side of the target are hooks and 
shelves on which to display the prizes. In front of these and 
at the bottom of the display board is a slanting shelf on which 
the jewelry and other small prizes are displayed. The player 
receives from one to three shots for either five or ten cents, 
and the number on the tag or tags hit indicates the prize or 
prizes won. 


The Electrical Game (Stein Game).............. $500.00 


Has one counter in front about 10 feet long and fence on 
two sides about 10 feet each, the fourth side being made up 
by a background, which, in the center, shows a street scene 
with various business houses, etc., containing windows. These 
windows are numbered from 1 to 100. On each side are 
shelves and hooks on which to display prizes and also in 
front of the background is a shelf for the same purpose. 
Steins of various sizes and kinds make attractive prizes for 
this game, and they are cheap and easily procured. In the 
center of the front counter is a switchboard; above this hangs 
a drop with six plugs, attached to electric cords. The switch- 
board is made up with two circles of sockets, and the machine 
is operated by a player placing one of the plugs in any of the 
sockets, which action lights up one of the windows in the 
background. A player is given one chance for either five or 
ten cents. The number of the window lighted designates the 
prize won; the windows and prizes having corresponding num- 
bers. There is another switchboard under the. top one, and 
when the operator wishes to throw a player off it is only 
necessary to move the lower switchboard slightly. This may 
be done without a player’s knowledge. There is a gate in 
the left hand side fence. This game is finished in mission 
style with ornamental Dutch panels. 


Roly Poly Game, including 25 Balls.............. $250.00 


Has a fence on three sides about 10 feet long and 8 feet 
deep. In the center is a slanting table and a background 
about 8 feet high makes up the fourth side of the game. In 
the center of the background is a negro’s head with mouth 
wide open, making a large opening through which the balls 
are thrown by the player and from there they roll down on 
the table through the open door. In this table are a number 
of pockets with different numbers. The player gets three 
balls for five cents or seven for ten cents, and the sum of the 
numbers on the pockets made designates the prize won. Under 
the pin board is a false table, which, by pulling a lever, 
returns the balls to the operator. In the background, on each 
side of the negro’s head, are shelves covered with iron gates, 
for displaying prizes. 


Katzenjammer Schoolhouse, including 25 Balls. . .$500.00 


Has a fenceeon front and two sides, about 12 feet long 
and 10 feet deep. It has also a trough on front fence for 
holding balls. The fourth side is made up by a small house 
about 10 feet wide and 8 feet deep, built to represent the 
inside of an old schoolhouse with 30 school children and a 
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Dutch Windmill Candy Wheel, including 3 sets of 
12 Paddles each and Chair.................. $500.00 


This Holland Candy Wheel is composed of a counter about 
10 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. The front and ends 
of this counter are gotten up in decorated Clevercraft work 
to represent old Dutch scenes. The top is covered with green 
cloth. On the counter the old mill with paddle-wheel attached, 
stands. The wheel is divided up into 36 numbers. We supply 
with this game three separate sets of paddles, twelve to the 
set, each paddle containing three numbers. Each set of 
paddles is of a different color. This enables the operator to 
operate the whole of the three sets of paddles for one turn. 
The background has a hand painted scene in center and shelves 
for displaying candy on each side with ornamental Dutch 
figures on top. We also furnish a chair for the operator of 
the wheel and a post with ‘‘Winner” sign on, to indicate the 
number at which the wheel stops. The paddles are sold to 
players at five cents each, and the party holding the paddle 
having the number on it against which the wheel stops wins 
a one pound box of candy. This makes the candy sell for 
60 cts. per lb., candy costing 19 to 21 cts. per Ib. is usually 
used. 


Automatic Rifle Range Game, including 3 Rifles 
and 3,000 Bullets .................. Kolin tes ear $300.00 


This game is made up in different styles, the most popular 
being the one with automatic figures. The background is 
about 5 feet wide, 7 feet high and 8 feet in depth. Automatic 
figures in the center are made of steel, as is also the back- 
ground. The target is in the center of this background. The 
machine runs by an electric motor. When a player strikes 
the target an electric connection is made in back of the ma- 
chine which sets the automatic figures in motion. There is 
also a wheel with numbers from 1 to 42. This wheel is also 
set in motion when the target is hit. We also furnish a front 
counter about 8 feet long, with top 3 feet deep, for rifles to 
rest on, and a fence on the other two sides about 10 feet long. 
The player receives from one to three shots for either five or 
ten cents, and the number or numbers on the wheel the 
player hits indicates the prize or prizes won. 


teacher at the desk. The player throws balls at these figures 
and knocks off their heads. These heads are brought back 
to proper place by pulling a lever. There is also a trough at 
the base in which the balls return to the operator. The 
player receives either three balls for five cents or seven for 
ten, and the number of heads knocked off designates the 
prize won. 


Rough House, including 25 Wooden Balls........ $500.00 


Has a fence on three sides about 10 feet deep and 12 feet 
front, the other side being made up by the front of a house 
about 12 feet wide and 10 feet high. The house has a num- 
ber of windows about 4 inches square, and two doors which 
are so arranged that glass can be slid in the spaces at the back. 
Small wooden balls, which barely go through these openings, 
are to be thrown at the windows. The number of glasses 
broken designate the prize won. There is also a front porch 
with balcony and a set of figures representing a family. The 
heads of these figures are arranged so that they may be 
knocked off when struck by a ball. The balls are returned 
to place by the operator pulling a lever. The balls are sold, 
three for five cents or seven for ten cents. There is a trough 
on the side for the return of the balls to the operator. 
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Showing How to Group Machines in an Arcade in an Attractive Way. 


FORTUNE TELLER SECTION. ATHLETIC SECTION. 





ll be handsomely decorated with Mills Clevercraft 
eS PS eae ne . Machines of this class are placed in the rear of an Arcade 
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A Section of One of Our Prosperous Arcades showing 


Showing a neat way to place Fortune Telling, Love 


Letter. Postal Card and similar machines. Bag Punchers, Lifters, Grip and Lung Testers, and most 


large machines. 
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Showing Arrangement of Different Sections of an Arcade. 





MUSIC SECTION. CASHIER’S DESK AND 
SURROUNDINGS. 





These machines should be placed in rows along the sides of The cashier’s desk should be a little in front of the center of 
an Arcade the room 
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and successful Arcades. Music Always Attracts and Holds a Crowd 
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A Few Fine Arcades. 








MILLS EDISONIA. AUTOMATIC : s~ VAUDEVILLE. 


At the St. Louis World’s Fair Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘There is no speculation about a Penny Arcade. That’s because there is an ever-present and ever-increasing pub- 
lie demand for just what the Penny Arcade provides. And because of this public demand the Penny Arcade has 
passed through the experimental stage and has become a permanent institution, just as the theater, the opera and 

the circus are permanent institutions. 
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A Few Fine Arcades 








MILLS EDISONIA CHICAGO. AUTOMATIC VAUDEVILLE. 


14th Street, New York City 





One of our Arcades, located at 278 State Street, Chicago 
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Small Investment, Big Profit 


Running an Arcade beats working for someone else, be- This Arcade has taken in a thousand dollars 
cause with an investment of a few thousand dollars in one day. 
you can make more money with less work 
and worry. 
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A Few Fine Arcades. 





AUTOMAT, KANSAS CITY. 





The Penny Arcade has Become a Permanent Institution 
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VARIETIES, NEW YORK CITY. 





The Penny Arcade is Strictly a Cash Business 





Mills Machines Make Money Fast 


in any part of the world—in a small town or in a large city. 


They never fail. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 4, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Since opening our Arcade Parlor here we have met with 
excellent success, in fact, our receipts have been fully 25 per cent 
more than our expectations. We attribute this in no small meas- 
ure to the Mills Machines, and in selecting your machines our 
judgment has been justified. For durability and general attract- 
iveness we consider that they are unequaled. 

Yours Nine d truly 
NATIONAL AMUSEMENT CO., 
Cc. J. Allardt, Mer. 


Caribou, Me., January 10, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 


We received the Bag Punching Machine Saturday noon, Janu- 
ary 6, 1906. That afternoon and evening it took in $7.75 in our 
Penny Parlor. It is doing well up to date. We are much pleased 
with the machine, like it as well or better than any machine we 
ever owned, and we have been in the business about ten years. 

Signed) GEO. E. CLARK. 


Huntington, W. Va., November 20, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

In reference to our Arcade in Huntington, beg to advise that 
it has been very successful since we opened on the 6th of October. 
Our receipts have been a little over $800. 

Yours very truly, 
BLAIR P. WILSON. 


Mobile, Ala., August 7, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Arcade very good; only one mistake—I did not buy all Mills 
Machines. I have a lot of junk, no good, yet it is new. 
Yours very truly, 
L. F. ELDRIDGE. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., February 12, 1907. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Our business is capacity. 
Very respectfully yours, 
AUTOMATIC VAUDEVILLE, 
By Walter W. Fox. 


Greenville, Pa., June 19, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check, for which please send me 5,000 (five 
thousand) postal cards for machine which I purchased from you. 
I enclose check for $11.25. Please send me assorted cards. Send 
at once by express, as I am nearly out of cards. The machine has 
been running three days and the thousand cards are nearly out. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. S. GREENE. 
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Hannibal, Mo., October 9, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

The Punching Bag Machine purchased of you for my Star 
Theater Arcade paid for itself in the first two weeks. I consider 
your machines unequaled as money getters and the most perfect 
in construction of any I have seen. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. PRICE, 
Mer. Star Theater. 


Huntsville, Ala., Feb. 16, 1907. 
Mills Novelty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Our machines are coming up to our full expectation ever since 
our opening. We have a very handsome place for a town of this 
size and business all around is good. 

Yours very truly, 


J. D. HUMPHREY & SON. 


Fargo, N. Dak., July 28, 1906. 
Mills Novelty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Our business in the Arcade is prospering and we have the 
assurance that our landlord will increase our space and put in 
a new front as soon as the work can be done. After this is com- 
pleted I shall buy some more machines, but at the present time I 
have the room full. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. TREAT. 


Altoona, Pa., June 21, 1905. 


Mills Novelty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

The Illustrated Song Machine has been doing very well, aver- 
aging about $10.00 weekly. We think so well of it that we have 
given your Mr. Steinberg an order for four more, which we will 
install in our new arcade. 

Yours very truly, 
SILVERMAN BROS. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Sept. 29, 1906. 
Mills ere Co., 


hicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I want you to know that all the machines I have of your make 
are working fine, and in as good shape as when I got them, three 
years ago. 

You can use this letter any time and I will make affidavit to 
same any time you wish. 

Yours very truly, 
E. McKEOWN. 


Worcester, Mass., June 5, 1906. 
Mills Oey Co., 


hicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

You asked me to drop you a line relative to the Arcade. I am 
very much pleased thus far with business and if it keeps up I 
will have no kick coming. The Bag Punching Machines are hav- 
ing all they can stand. Are in use all the time, and if they last 
the season through they are wonders. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM F. COE, 
Care of White City. 
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A Few Samples of Signs Appropriate to Use on Machines in Arcades. 
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Mills Automatic Virtuosa. 


The most marvelously perfect coin operated musical instrument ever produced 


A Violin with automatic fingers to manipulate the strings, revolving 


dises to represent the bow, controlled by an ingenious arrangement 


seh sade eel 


—_. SERRE Bt ; , ‘ 
Ss sj ue of electro-magnets, and a small motor, all in motion and performing 


each their function at the proper moment and producing music that 
would be a credit to an accomplished musician,—a violin turned into 
a thing of life,—an automaton working with the precision of human 
hands controlled by brain, muscle and nerve. 

A musical instrument automatically and electrically controlled 
throughout, playing solos, popular airs, imitating the organ, mandolin 


47 or orchestra, and producing all the musical effects peculiar to violin 
SSSA Wed 


playing. Write for special catalogue. 


Mobile, Ala., March 22, 1907. 
Mills Novelty Co., 
Jackson Boulevard and Green St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We have in our Tappe Room one of your automatic violins. It is a great 
novelty and has been much admired by our patrons. We are very well satisfied 
with the amount that this machine has netted us and you may refer to us at 
any time. a 

We also wish to say that all the coin-operated machines we have purchased 
from you have been perfectly satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
HERVEY HOTEL COMPANY, 
Chas. B. Hervey, V. P. and Mer. 


Made Only by 


Mills Novelty Co. 


Chicago 
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Next page, clockwise from top left: The restoration and 
preservation of vintage arcade machines requires experi- 
ence and knowledgeable attention. And good Humor. 
Restorer Steve Gronowski points to his hourly rates for 
this work: Repair work $35, If you watch $55, If you help 
$75, If you worked on it before $150. Photo by Dick 
Bueschel. 

The booklet “Mills Penny Arcades” advocates sum- 
mer machine placement in parks and fairs, with 
machines moved to city locations in the fall for year 
round income. This typical temporary location is a street 
fair in Cameron, Missouri in the summer of 1900. Dick 
Bueschel Collection. 

Herbert S. Mills, June 1897 founder and subse- 
quent President of the Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago. Mills Novelty made their first arcade 
machine in 1899, and by 1905 was the dominant pro- 
ducer in the field. H.S. Mills was the author of the 
landmark “Mills Penny Arcades” booklet. Dick 
Bueschel Collection. 

A. Arthur Caille, President and Treasurer, and the 
Main Office and Factory promotional minded brother of The Caille Brothers 

Company, Detroit, largely surrounded by arcade 


Mills Novelty Co. machines in a newspaper cartoon circa 1905. Under Art 


Caille’s encouragement Caille Bros. Co. became the 





Mills Building major arcade machine competitor to the Mills Novelty 
Jackson Blvd. and Green Street Company of Chicago, an intensity that lessened once Art 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. Caille turned his primary interest to motion pictures, 
opening Detroit’s first movie theater in 1905. Dick 
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his series of volumes about 

the history and collectivity of 

vintage coin-operated arcade 

machines was 12 years in the 

making prior to this first vol- 
ume. It called for a constant research 
effort on the part of the authors and con- 
tributing arcade machine collectors, 
restorers and fellow historians. The fact 
that so much of the lost history of these 
machines could be recreated so long 
after the fact can be attributed to three 
major circumstances. The first is the 
survival of so many of the machines, 
retained by private collectors who liked 
them. The second is that many of the 
machines had unique and patentable fea- 
tures, enabling the authors to identify 
many machines and their makers in the 
patent records. Finally, the uniquely 
American attributes of media advertis- 
ing, direct mail flyers and catalogue pro- 
motion to sell as broad a market as pos- 
sible virtually got started and remained 
in full force throughout the tenure of the 
active life of the machines. The story of 
the intensive search for this hard data 
would make a book in itself as a number 
of significant discoveries were made in 
most unlikely places. The photographic, 
written, published and verbal record of 
over a century of arcade machine history 
somehow survived the years. All that 
needed to be done was to find it. These 
volumes demonstrate the success of this 
search and credits those who contribut- 
ed. 

Basic machine identification, dating 
and production histories came out of the 
media and the rather complete coverage 
given to public amusements and the coin 


machine industries and their people over 
the years by a combination of horizontal 
scientific and vertical trade publications. 
Complete runs of these publications 
were studied page-by-page for machine 
introductions and major shifts in loca- 
tion placements as well as for the minu- 
tiae that makes for lively historical read- 
ing. 

The early history of the machines 
from the middle to late 19th and into the 
early 20th century were tracked by 
patents, in the pages of the country’s 
leading invention, scientific, amuse- 
ment, entertainment and saloon and anti- 
prohibition publications; in the early 
promotional literature, advertising and 
trade catalogue “paper” collections of 
authors Steve Gronowski and Dick 
Bueschel, machine collectors Bob 
Legan, Tim LaGanke, Joe Vojacek, Ken 
Rubin, James D. Vasey; and were 
backed up by the research notes and 
insightful leads to new material provid- 
ed by the eminent U.K. coin machine 
historians Nic Costa, of London, and Jon 
Gresham, arcade machine collector and 
proprietor of The Penny Arcadia public 
museum at Pocklington, York, in Eng- 
land. Significant help was also con- 
tributed by Dick Bueschel’s coin 
machine mentor, good friend and Amer- 
ica’s own preeminent folk art, pop cul- 
ture and coin-op historian Fred Fried of 
New York City and Vermont. 

The media consulted included 
American Artisan, 1889-1890; Scientific 
American, 1885-1905, Mixed Drinks, 
1889-1894, Fair Play, 1894-1897 and 
Champion of Fair Play, 1898-1920, the 
latter three all the same publication with 


name changes over the years, in hard 
copies in Dick Bueschel’s collection, as 
well as in reproduced copies (or micro- 
film) found in The Library of Congress, 
The Chicago Public Library, and The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
The National Police Gazette, September 
7, 1867 through December 29, 1906 in 
The Library of Congress, obtained 
through Xerox University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, MI, and in Dick Bueschel’s 
collection; The New York Clipper, 1898- 
1908 in Bueschel’s collection; The New 
York Times, 1885-1905, in microfilm in 
the Chicago Public Library; The Bill- 
board, 1894-1976, in The Library of 
Congress, The Chicago Public Library 
and through Xerox University Micro- 
films, all on microfilm, and in hard 
copies in the collections of Dick 
Bueschel and Steve Gronowski; and in 
Automatic Age, 1925-1946, The Coin 
Machine Journal, 1931-1962 and Auto- 
matic World, 1930-1957, all in hard 
copies in Dick Bueschel’s collection. 
Beyond the sourcing of documen- 
tary and verbal data throughout these 
volumes special acknowledgement 
should be given to those who encour- 
aged the authors and provided reach into 
world of coin machine collectors to 
track down the surviving machines for 
knowledge and photography. These 
included Cindy Kersteins, editor of The 
Coin Slot; Don Hoflin, publisher of Coin 
Slot Books, and president of Hoflin Pub- 
lishing, Ltd.; and Ted Salveson, publish- 
er of the monthly Salveson’s Coin 
Machine Trader. Thanks also to Frank 
Zygmunt of Westmont, IL, for seeing to 
it that we saw his remarkable and very 
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early Auto-Machine peep show, loving- 
ly restored by Robert Ferguson of Mt. 
Prospect, IL, and for making copies of 
the glass slides available for use in this 
book. Special appreciation is also to be 
given to the heirs of Terry Ramsaye to 
quote and reproduce a number of origi- 
nal pictures from the 1926 edition of A 
Million And One Nights, a history of the 
motion picture (Simon And Schuster, 
Inc., New York). 

It was with the data professionals 
— the outsiders that have no particular 
interest in coin-operated machines but 
maintain a dedicated interest in knowl- 
edge and historical truths — that much 
of the hitherto unknown backgrounding 
and specific maker data originated. 
Their overall contribution cannot even 
be measured and this volume could not 
have been produced without their con- 
tinued support and help. Specific 
acknowledgements for aid in Volume 1 
go to the recently retired Carl H. 
Scheele, Curator, Division of Communi- 
ty Life, National Museum of American 
History, Smithsonian Institution, for his 
great enthusiasm for this project, and 
his avid and successful tracking of any 
and all references and surviving coin 
machine artifacts in the Smithsonian 
holdings; Mrs. A. Heap, Local History 
Librarian, Leeds, Department of Leisure 
Services, Leeds City Council Central 
Library, Leeds, England, United King- 
dom, for her researches into the early 
history of the Exhibition Machines made 
by John Dennison and for copies of the 
catalogue of The Yorkshire Exhibition 
of May 1875 listing and describing the 
Dennison machines; the County Librari- 
an, Middlesborough, Cleveland, Eng- 
land, for directory and rate book data on 
Anthony Harris; Mrs. Mildred T. Giusti, 
Reader’s Advisory Department, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Providence, RI, 
for directory data and research into 
William T. Smith, the first American 
coin-op exhibition machine maker; the 
library staff of Lake County Museum, 
Wauconda, IL, for permission to author 
Dick Bueschel to pore over three 
bulging boxes of Edward H. Amet mate- 
rials, obtain copies of unpublished 
research papers and speeches, and repro- 
duce a number of original photographs 
of Edward Amet and his ventures; Ger- 
ald W. Rice, New Hampshire Room, 
City Library, Manchester, NH, for infor- 
mation about Edwin R. Whitney and his 
relationship to the Fairbanks brothers; 
Gerald J. Parsons, Head, Local History 
and Genealogy Department, Onondaga 
Public Library, Syracuse, NY, for data 
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on John Lighton and Herman Casler and 
their manufacturing companies; Collin 
B. Hamer, Jr., Head, Louisiana Division, 
New Orleans Public Library, New 
Orleans, LA, for data on early New 
Orleans coin machines from newspaper 
files; the Collection staff at the Research 
Library/Photo Services, Edison National 
Historic Site, U.S. Department of Interi- 
or, National Park Service, West Orange, 
NJ, for KINETOSCOPE and KINETO- 
PHONE data and permission to repro- 
duce original photographs and artwork 
from the Historic Photograph Collec- 
tion; the research staff at the Margaret 
Herrick Library, Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts And Sciences, Beverly 
Hills, CA, for data on the early history 
of the motion picture and Edison’s 
KINETOSCOPE as well as permission 
to photograph the surviving coin-operat- 
ed KINETOSCOPE machine on the 
library premises; Ray Phillips, of North 
Hollywood, CA, for his indefatigable 
efforts to train author Dick Bueschel in 
the significance of the Edison KINETO- 
SCOPE and bring him up to speed on 
the various models and sources for addi- 
tional information, as well as provide a 
copy of the original The Kinetoscope 
Company “Directions for Setting Up 
and Operating the Edison Kinetoscope,” 
circa 1894; Jon Gresham of Pockling- 
ton, New York, England, the founder of 
Penny Arcadia, a living museum and 
exhibition, for extending the hand of 
friendship to both authors, concentrating 
on bringing Dick Bueschel up to speed 
on the developmental history of the 
MUTOSCOPE, with emphasis on the 
fact that the machine was developed by 
a Brit; John V. Cinciarelli, New Jersey 
Room Librarian, Jersey City Public 
Library, Jersey City, NJ, for his diggings 
into the records of numerous Jersey City 
machine makers in the 1890-1910 peri- 
od; Joan L. Sorger, Head of Main 
Library, Cleveland Public Library, for 
making the connection between the 
work by Franklin W. Kreiner and the 
Pnuematic Strength Test Company, 
1890-1893; Judith Mosiniak, Library 
Assistant, Special Collections, The Min- 
neapolis Public Library and Information 
Center, Minneapolis, MN, for finding 
data on the McCollum And Beckwith 
firm, 1893-1898; Loretta Griks, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Southington Public 
Library, Southington, CT for back- 
ground data on the elusive New England 
Mfg. Co. 1896-1900; Jane B. Wickam, 
Assistant Reference Librarian, Tiffin- 
Seneca Public Library, Tiffin, OH for 
data on Clyde C. Blair, 1903, Leland 


Hilligross, History and Genealogy 
Dept., St. Louis Public Library for notes 
about John Ringen of the Ringen Store 
Company, 1890-1895, and William H. 
Ashwell’s American Excelsior Automat- 
ic Supply Company, 1890; Paul 
Woehrmann, Local History and Marine 
Collection, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee, WI, for data on Charles H. 
Bierman and his Automatic Machine 
Company, 1904-1914; Mrs. Alex Early, 
a volunteer in the Genealogy And Local 
History Department, Fort Worth Public 
Library, Fort Worth, TX, for data on 
James P. Taylor, 1882-1905; Stereo 
View researcher Jeff Little of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, for data about the 
American Panograph Company; the 
inventive and diligent researches in the 
1880, 1890 and 1910 census records by 
F. Brien Doran of Dublin CA, that has 
done much to fill out the record of long 
forgotten arcade machine inventors and 
marketers; and the Corporation Division 
staffs in the Secretary of State Offices in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minneso- 
ta, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana,Texas, Kansas, Montana, and 
California who tracked down the incor- 
poration records of the ancient to mod- 
ern arcade machine producers. 

Final thanks go to Jennifer (Muffin) 
Gronowski, Barrington Hills, IL, Sharon 
Jusick and Dale Wilson of Flossmoor, 
IL for the word processing preparation 
and frequent revision of this Volume 1 
manuscript and Megan Bueschel for the 
document conversion inspiration; Dick’s 
wife Helen and Steve’s wife Mary for 
putting up with this mess of paper for so 
long, and the many arcade machine col- 
lectors, dealers, restorers, historians and 
machine enthusiasts whose material help 
is contained and often credited in the 
pages of this volume. 


Richard M. (Dick) Bueschel 
414 N. Prospect Manor 
Mount Prospect, IL 60056 
1-708/253-0791 


Steve Gronowski 

R. R. 2, Bateman Circle 
Barrington Hills, IL,60010 
1-708/381-1234 
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o-authors Steve Gronows- 
ki (left) and Dick Bueschel 
(right) demonstrate their 
hands-on approach to the 
study of Arcade Machines. 
Steve gave up his trade as an electrical 
contractor after working on the Sears 
Tower, the world’s tallest building — to 
concentrate of the restoration, sale and 
manufacturing of replicated Arcade 
Machines of the 1910-1930 period under 


the maker’s name of Mechanical 
Antiques And Amusement Company. 
Dick is well known as the author of a 
series of books covering all forms of 
vintage coin machines, has two married 
daughters and lives with his wife Helen 
in Mt. Prospect, Illinois. Dick received 
a BA degree in American History at IIli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Illinois in 
1951. Just recently retired from the 
business of industrial marketing, Dick is 


a full time writer and collateral and pro- 
motional free lancer, often working on 
coin machine, antique and oriental rug 
marketing projects. Both authors grew 
up in Chicago, Dick in the thirties and 
early forties boom years of coin 
machines and Steve in the fifties and 
sixties years of major changes in these 
industries. Both bring a unique affection 
and understanding to this story of the 
most entertaining of all coin machines. 
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William T. Smith Manufacturing Company 
THE LOCOMOTIVE Floor Exhibition Machine 
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1885-1889 


Gil Shapiro, Urban Archeology. 
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he Granddaddy of all American 

| arcade machines, William T. 
Smith’s THE LOCOMOTIVE of 

1885 was the first amusement coin 
machine to be built in the United States 
in quantity, and the first to find 
widespread location placement. The 
Only realistic way to approach a 
description of the popularity of this 
device during its period of usage is to 
relate it to more modern phenomenon. 
When it was built, railroads were the 
most advanced technology of the age — 
akin to today’s space program — and 


railroad engineers were held in as much 
awe as astronauts. 

While in later years, such model 
making was a useful technical tool used 
to measure space requirements and 
solve mechanical problems, in the 
1880s such models were made for their 
own Sake as representations of some- 
thing larger. And the kids — even the 
adults — loved them. The fact that a 
locomotive could be reproduced with all 
its moving parts was a marvelous feat 
for its day. A viewer could see what 
was connected to what and actually 


learn something from this coin-operated 
display. That was part of its popularity. 
The other part was the fun of it, and the 
fact that this most public of machines 
was where ordinary people could see it, 
and make it perform its magic for the 
mere dropping of a nickel (spelled 
“nickle” at the time). That was big 
money in 1885, up until the panic and 
Depression of 1893 when a lot of these 
machines were converted to two-penny 
play, gaining a new lease on life. 

Author Dick Bueschel remembers 
one on location in an arcade that ram- 
bled all over the far end of Navy Pier, 
jutting out into Lake Michigan from the 
shoreline of Chicago, in the early 
1930s, probably moved there from an 
old city railroad station. Two examples 
that survived original placement at 
Coney Island in the 1880s were picked 
up by an eastern collector years ago, 
when the park was disbanded (they 
were still there), with at least one put up 
for auction at Sothebys (where the pic- 
ture on this page was taken). 

There must have been hundreds of 
these machines when they first came 
out, but only 2 or 3 seem to have sur- 
vived the years, although it is hard to 
imagine any of them being junked. Per- 
haps some of the models survive in 
museums or private collections, and this 
publication of their origins might bring 
them out. Quite a variety of them were 
made, with this 4-4-0 example being the 
smallest. The other Coney Island exam- 
ple is larger, and the one that was at 
Chicago’s Navy Pier was a 4-6-2 plus 
double trucked tender, making the 
boxed machine considerable longer and 
smaller in scale. 

The big contribution of Smith’s 
THE LOCOMOTIVE was electricity. 
It is nothing short of remarkable to see 
that this new power source, all but 
unknown a decade earlier (and making 
its entry on the world stage only 9 years 
before with the introduction of Edison’s 
incandescent light at the American Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876) was put to work in a coin 
machine so early. Two dropped pennies 
trip the mechanism, the wet cell battery 
in the cabinet feeds the electric motor, 
and this whole thing comes alive...for 
40 seconds. 
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Peter Beetz 
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MUSCLE DEVELOPER Pedestal Athletic Machine 


ne of the earliest of America’s 
Ox machine geniuses, Peter 

Beetz of Brooklyn got his start 
by making a modified version of Ferdi- 
nand Mosser’s HAND POWER TEST 
as produced by fellow Brooklyn manu- 
facturer Joseph DeVantery. The first 
Beetz version of April 1888 was called 
the STRENGTH TEST, with two han- 
dles instead of the single grip of the ear- 
lier machines. Refining this approach, 
Beetz produced this “Push Pull” model 
in December 1888 as the MUSCLE 
DEVELOPER. 

This is very much a saloon ma- 
chine, more often than not the center of 
local betting to see who was the 
stronger, or who would buy the next 
round of drinks. For that reason, and 
for the fact that as a coin-op it could lit- 
erally run itself, these devices were 
placed in the far corners of a saloon out 
of the main stream as they could gener- 
ate their own crowds. Because of the 
constant strain and stresses of their 
players — hardly any coin machine 
ever made was brought under greater 
physical abuse — they were very sturdy 
and heavy. Everything except the dial 
and glass is made of heavy cast iron or 
bronze, and it’s a tough two-man lift to 
move one of these things. Bartop mod- 
els were also made, but the missing iron 
pedestal (meaning an over anxious pull 
or push might knock the machine over 
and crack somebody’s fingers) and the 
fact that the machine took up valuable 
bar space made the floor model prefer- 
able. Unlike the later cast iron 5-reel 
poker machines on similar pedestals, 
where the stand itself became a cav- 
ernous cash box, all of the money keep- 
ing features of the MUSCLE DEVEL- 
OPER and its other model variants were 
in the clocklike cabinet itself, so the 
machine could be used on or off the 
pedestal. The bartop models had their 
own filigree base that compensated for 
the curved bottom and added weight for 
stability. They tend to be a lot rarer in 
surviving models, although none of 
these machines are seen in large num- 
bers. Most arcade machine collectors 
have never seen one, or don’t know 
what they are. But for sheer ambience, 
any old saloon simulation could well 
use a Beetz athletic grip machine in a 


1888-1904 





Allan Pall Collection. 


dark corner. It makes a late 19th Cen- 
tury bar look real (making one wonder 
why they weren’t used in movies or TV 
shows years ago as a barroom scene and 
storyline adjunct, providing a competi- 
tive sequence equal or superior to the 
Wild West poker game or saloon 
shootout in which the hero and villain 
can both grunt, groan and grimace while 
their put their strength to the test. It’s a 
new idea!) and brings back something 
true to the past. 

The Beetz improvements were 
patentable, and he applied for one on 
April 4, 1888. It stated: “The object of 
the invention is, in part, to provide the 
machine with two connected gripping 
devices or ‘grips,’ in part to provide a 
coin-chute that may be conveniently 


freed from obstruction, and in part to 
provide means for controlling the point- 
er that is auxiliary to the ordinary point- 
er or dial-hand.” But the primary con- 
tribution made by Beetz was making the 
coin part of the working mechanism 
itself “...therein the inserted coin, inter- 
posed edgewise between moving parts, 
serves to unlock the device.” The 
patent was issued on December 18, 
1888 as Patent No. 394,812, “Grip 
Tester or Similar Coin Controlled 
Device.” If you’ve got the machine, a 
framed copy of the patent on the closest 
wall makes a nice companion display. 
As for Beetz, he survived as a New 
York coin machine maker until the 
World War 1 years. 
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National Automatic Machine Company 


LIFT, GRIP AND FINGER TEST Floor Athletic Machine 
1891-1894 





Bob McGrath, Jr. Collection. 


othing moves as fast as an idea 
N ress time has come. In the 
first ten years of coin machines 
practically every form the device would 
take was developed in a flurry of impor- 
tation and invention. Many of these 
basic machines remained relatively 
unchanged for another half century, or 
even more, just changing their source of 
manufacturing and, with that, their com- 
pany and model names. Because of this 
profusion of makers and machines it is 
often difficult to trace a specific type of 
device back to its beginnings, much less 
identify the maker. Sometimes, when it 
is accomplished, the results can be both 
surprising and enlightening. As in the 
case of the National LIFT, GRIP AND 
FINGER TEST athletic machine. 
Most arcade machine collectors and 





Photo by Bill Whelan. 


dealers will say, “Yes, I’ve seen (or 
sold) one of those.” Yet the “those” 
they’re talking about is most likely the 
COMBINATION STRENGTH TEST- 
ER made by the National Novelty Com- 
pany in Minneapolis, Minnesota, start- 
ing in 1901. The original machine, also 
a National, predates that by a decade, 
and was made half a continent away. 
Once the coin machine boom first took 
off at the end of the 1880s, groups of 
investors jumped on the bandwagon to 
make a killing. Half a dozen major cor- 
porations were formed in and around 
New York City with initial stock fund- 
ing of over a million — a lot of money 
in the pre-Depression 1890s (and one of 
the reasons the Depression of 1893 hit!) 
— dollars. Most notable among them 
was the highly successful Amusement 


Machine Company, quickly the leading 
producer of automatic payout slot 
machines. Another was National Scale. 
Most of the other syndicates fell by the 
wayside, losing their investor’s money 
in fruitless attempts at machine building 
or overpaying for buildings and land 
that were never used. A few of the oth- 
ers survived, including the National 
Automatic Machine Company at 550 
Hart Street in Brooklyn, New York. 
National Automatic was made up 
of bankers and investors (including 
banker Henry H. Bowman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; paper mill tycoon 
Orrick H. Greenleaf of the same town; 
Frederick J. Lancaster, of New York 
City, the coin-controlled scale designer 
for the National Weighing Machine 
Company; all led by LeRoy W. Bald- 
win, banker and machine designer and 
the driving force behind the National 
Scale), all dedicated to making as much 
money in amusement and arcade 
machines as their mentor, LeRoy W. 
Baldwin, had produced almost 
overnight with scales. So it began, with 
the starting date January 15, 1891. 
Machine designer Fred Lancaster, 
working from British prototypes, pro- 
duced a much simplified and attractive 
lifter, adding the grip and finger test 
features on a front panel below the dial 
at hand height. His 3-way LIFT,GRIP 
AND FINGER TEST was an immediate 
saloon success, and National Automatic 
was in production. Lancaster added 
peanut vending and punch bag 
machines to the line by the late 1890s, 
with National Automatic doing far more 
than just scraping along. By the end of 
the century, they had sales offices in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. But around 1901, when 
LeRoy W. Baldwin decided to become 
a banker, financier and stock trader full 
time and get out of the scruffy coin 
machine business, National Automatic 
tumbled (while National Scale survived 
under other management). National 
Novelty in Minneapolis picked up the 
machine (and may have even picked up 
their name) from the Brooklyn builder, 
making it their flagship piece. In later 
years it was copied practically nut for 
bolt by Mills, Marshfield and Exhibit 


Supply. 
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Edison Manufacturing Company 
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KINETOSCOPE Floor Peep Show 


first coin-op parlor machine. It’s the 

first coin-controlled amusement 
machine (after the scale!) to capture 
public interest. And it’s the first of a 
long line of peep show machines that in 
one line led to projected films to create 
Hollywood and the motion picture 
industry while a divergent line also led 
to boxed coin-ops in back alley arcades 
where patrons could see girlie shows for 
a nickel. In short, it’s the beginning of 
everything that motion on film or 
flipped prints became. For a brief 4 or 
5 years it was the biggest name in coin 
machines — KINETOSCOPE — soon 
to become lost and forgotten. Many 
coin-op enthusiasts reading this book 
will be seeing this name for the first 
time. 

_ There aren’t many of these ma- 
chines left in the world — less than 10 
— and all are identified and highly 
regarded as significant museum pieces. 
No more than 2 are known to be in pri- 
vate collections, yet there must be more. 
They were built in the United States and 
(without benefit of license) England to 
be sold and operated in every industrial- 
ized country and some that weren’t. 
Yet, aggressive 1980s advertising for 
surviving parts and examples only pro- 
duced a cabinet and spool bank out of a 
junk shop owner in Idaho Falls, Idaho 
and nary a private owner who wouldn’t 
sell. The same frustrated enthusiast, in 
agony over the inability to own one, 
spent a small fortune to fill out 2 empty 
cabinet and reproduce 5 more examples, 
one for himself with the others built to 
order to cover his costs. It can be said 
to be one of the most sought after vin- 
tage coin machines ever built. And will 
continue to be looked for now that its 
importance has been broadcast. It’s the 
beginning of the Penny Arcade. 


[« the first movie machine. It’s the 


First introduced in a Broadway, | 


New York, Kinetoscope parlor in the 
spring of 1894 (as a non-coin-op 
machine, attendant paid) and quickly 
moving to Chicago and westward, by 
middle 1894, the Edison COIN KINE- 
TOSCOPE (the “coin” soon dropped) 
was a stand-alone, nickel play machine. 
Typically they were put up in banks 
along the wall of a dedicated arcade that 
also had Edison Model M PHONO- 
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Courtesy of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


GRAPH machines that you listened to 
with ear plugs. The Edison company 
also produced the software for these 
machines in the form of 50-foot, 1- 
minute movies, starting with “Fred 
Ott’s Sneeze” for which a copyright 
was requested on January 7, 1894 (and 
assigned on January 9th). These early 
motion pictures are as rare as the 
machines and are sought after by movie 
collectors, so there is a lot of competi- 
tion for this early Edison material. 

The KINETOSCOPE is interesting 
both for what Edison (actually, his 
assistant William Kennedy Laurie Dick- 
son) invented as well as what he didn’t. 
For instance, the KINETOSCOPE does 
not have reel-to-reel take up but instead 
has a more complicated series of take 
up spools with the film on an endless 
loop. It ran from start to stop, and then 
ran again with the next coin. All of this 
is explained in detail in its Patent No. 
493,426, “Apparatus for Exhibiting 
Photographs of Moving Objects” issued 
to Thomas A. Edison of Llewellyn 
Park, New Jersey, on March 14, 1893 
(following an August 24, 1891 applica- 


tion). The patent may show the applica- 
tion, but it doesn’t show the machine. 
That came later. But the spool take up 
is illustrated and explained. 

If you just have to see one of these 
machines to get the feel of where the 
arcade machine business came from, 
there’s one in the library of the Acade- 
my of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
in Los Angeles. The Henry Ford Muse- 
um in Dearborn, Michigan, has one, but 
it’s not on display. One of the replica- 
tions is on display at the Museum of the 
Moving Image in New York City, with 
two at a similar museum in London, 
England. 
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Roovers Brothers 


MADAME ZITA “Mechanical Zita’ Floor Fortune Teller 
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o an arcade machine collector, 
© [ iiaving a Roovers is tantamount 

to having made it. Any collector 
with a Roovers is world class. Now 
come the fine points. Having a Roovers 
mechanical (as opposed to electrical) is 
at the upper end of the pecking order. 
After that, the older the better. 

The Roovers brothers, Alfred and 
Alexander, made their first automaton if 
1889. It was a dice thrower called the 
EDUCATED MONKEY, with fortunes 
read (or over-the-counter payouts made) 
based on the free throw of the dice. Ele- 
gant and complicated, none seem to 
have survived the years. Next in line, 
coming a little over 5 years later, is this 
machine, the all-mechanical MADAME 
ZITA. Playing on a penny, you put the 
coin in, pulled the gut busting handle 
(because you were charging up a lot of 
springs, levers and gears) and ZITA the 
gypsy lady went into action. She lifts 


the handle in her left hand, selects the 
next fortune card that she moves across 
the front of her body, drops it into the 
cup (where it falls into the delivery 
chute in front of the machine for you to 
pick up and read), blows you a kiss and 
settles back for the next customer. It’s 
eerie! It’s marvelous! 

The detail in this machine is aston- 
ishing. The doll face and figure, color- 
ful clothing and carefully crafted hands 
make it valuable as a doll. And that 
totally ignores the wondrous workings 
inside the figure. It is totally articulat- 
ed. Both hands and arms move in uni- 
son, while all sorts of rods and cams go 
through the torso to make this a classic 
example of late 19th Century automaton 
art. The Roovers brothers would go on 
to make a wide variety of other articu- 
lated fortune tellers — PUSS-IN- 
BOOTS, the ELEPHANT, the DON- 
KEY, and others — but all would owe it 


all to MADAME ZITA as the mecha- 
nisms were virtually identical. The 
other machines would also be made 
under a variety of company names, 
becoming electrified in the 20th Centu- 
ry, and being made and sold into the 
1930s (something not realized by most 
collectors). 

MADAME ZITA has another claim 
to fame beyond her uniqueness and 
articulation. She established an arcade 
machine format. Small though she may 
be, she left a big impression on other 
machine makers. The directly competi- 
tive Mills Novelty Company of Chicago 
and The Caille Brothers Company in 
Detroit both picked up on the idea and 
created much larger “boxed lady” for- 
tune tellers. In the teens and twenties, 
Wm. Gent and the Doraldina Corpora- 
tion made even larger machines based 
on the same concept, becoming the lead 
and front door machine for amusement 
park and dedicated arcade locations. 
Then, in 1950, the Genco Manufactur- 
ing and Sales Company in Chicago 
practically duplicated the Roovers prod- 
uct cam for cam to create their own 
countertop GYPSY GRANDMA, a tes- 
timony to the enduring qualities of the 
original. Not a lot of coin machines can 
be recreated over 60 years later and still 
earn their way. Yet MADAME ZITA 
did it. 

ZITA is patented, with 4 pages of 
drawings of the parts and assemblies 
that make her go. They make a wonder- 
ful framed backdrop for any arcade 
machine collection. It’s your own way 
of having a Roovers in-house for mini- 
mal cost. You’ll want Patent No. 
553,872, “Vending-Instrument,” patent- 
ed by Alfred W. and Alexander H. 
Roovers, of Brooklyn, New York, dated 
February 4, 1896. 
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Watson Machine And Novelty Works 
MEDICAL BATTERY Counter Shocker Machine 


hat a marvelous looking piece 
of 19th Century machinery. 
When the first of these 


machines were found they could not be 
identified as to who, place or time as the 
nameplates (mounted in the front, just 
above and between the handles) were 
almost always missing. Then, when 
nameplates did show up they identified 
two different companies, both in 
Detroit, Michigan. It took years to 
piece the story together, and that came 
only after its patent was identified and a 
name could be applied to the machine. 
The name was Nelson M. Watson, 
the man who applied for a patent on the 
shocker on December 27, 1897 and got 
it the following August 2nd. Watson 
got Patent No. 608,496 for a “Coin- 
Controlled Medical Battery,” a quack 
medicine description for an early arcade 
shocker, although Watson seems to 
have believed in the curative power of 
electricity as evidenced by the fact he 
sold it to drug stores (most of those 
found have been associated with drug 
store rather than arcade connections). 
Watson’s background had been in elec- 
trical goods rather than coin machines, 
but when fellow stockholders George 
and Robert Brady put up enough money 
to get a company started, Watson found 
himself in the coin machine business. 
They formed a firm called the Watson 
Machine And Novelty Works at 26 
Griswold Street in Detroit, starting date 
January 1, 1897, and got rolling with 
Watson’s machine. Nelson Watson was 
president of the firm, Bob (who liked to 
call himself R. McClelland) Brady was 
secretary-treasurer and patternmaker 
Edward Clarke figured out all the cast- 
ings to make the machine. By the time 
the patent was applied for in December 
all the bugs had been ironed out. But 
not the partnership disagreements. Less 
than 2 weeks after Watson applied for 
his patent the stockholders met and 
decided to take Watson’s name out of 
the company. It was renamed the 
Detroit Brass And Iron Novelty Compa- 
ny, effective January 7, 1898, and 
George N. Brady took over as president. 
R. McClelland Brady stayed on as sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Watson kept 
inventing, improving the MEDICAL 
BATTERY and adding his ELECTRIC 
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TREATMENT to the line in 1901. 

The real machine is in the grip han- 
dle and the dial with the pointer at the 
top. But it took a while to get the 
MEDICAL BATTERY going. All the 
action is in the right handle. Turn it the 
first 90 degrees and it winds up the 
clock by a chain, timing the machine for 
30 seconds. All the nickel plated 
mechanical guts below the plain black 
metal in the center are clockwork tim- 
ing components to time the completed 
circuit to provide the shock. That 
comes from the next 90 degrees of han- 
dle turn, increasing the power as long as 
you can stand it. And it’s a zinger! The 
battery is in the base, behind the left 
handle, and it’s strong enough to just 


about send you through the roof. 
Restoring a Watson MEDICAL 
BATTERY is easy enough if it hasn’t 
been damaged much. But there’s a 
problem there. As most of the mecha- 
nism is exposed, covered only by glass, 
in the event the glass is broken (which 
is the way most of these things have 
been found, or even mechanism only) 
the works are liable to contact. Once 
the delicate coil in the center has been 
cut or nicked nothing works unless the 
coil is rewound. And that’s tricky, as it 
needs the same wire and number of 
turns as the original. But if the coil is 
Okay, fix the box, polish the gear and 
crank her up. You’ll know it’s there. 
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Midland Manufacturing Company 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE Counter Shocker Machine 
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his is the machine most people 
think is the first shocker, if not 
the first arcade type machine. 
Little wonder, for when it comes to old 
pre-1900 coin operated machines that 
aren’t gambling devices there are more 
of these around than any other. Based 
on the surviving numbers one can just 
imagine how many were sold. Not only 
that, they were a number one item on 
the market for a full ten years, making 
them the most generic (and copied!) 
shocker of them all. 

The Midland ELECTRICITY IS 
LIFE (the title is a Victorian theory 
about electrical currents rather than a 
machine name, and was used for a wide 
variety of products and philosophies, 
including quack medicine machines) is 


an early Chicago machine and one of 
the devices that placed the coin machine 
industry squarely in the prairie city. 
The original machine was invented by 
Winfield S. Bosley of Chicago, an inde- 
pendent coin machine developer who 
got hooked up with the Western Com- 
pany, a small 1898 producer of a bartop 
combination dice and lung tester they 
were assembling at 84 to 90 State Street 
in downtown Chicago. Popular in 
Chicago saloons, Western started to sell 
their COMBINATION NICKEL-IN- 
THE-SLOT CIGAR AND BLOWING 
MACHINE through the pages of The 
National Police Gazette (later it was 
called the LUNG TESTER AND DICE 
SHAKING MACHINE and finally the 
COMBINATION LUNG TESTER) and 


began to draw outsider orders. So when 
Bosley strolled onto the scene early in 
1899 Western smelled the Big Time, 
changed its name to the Midland Manu- 
facturing Company (in spite of the fact 
this National class name was already 
being used by a major Chicago manu- 
facturer of electric street cars and street 
railway equipment), kept its 90 State 
Street address, and gave its grandilo- 
quent name to Bosley’s shocker, putting 
it on the market in April 1899. One of 
the principals of Midland, William C. 
Backhof, who had come up from St. 
Louis two or three years before (and 
whose background was in product 
design, having made a quilting frame 
and curtain stretcher in St. Louis, the 
latter picked up by a Chicago manufac- 
turer in 1896), redesigned Bosley’s ugly 
cabinet and came up with the classic 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE case. It wasn’t 
until the fall of 1899 that they made 
their big push for the machine, advertis- 
ing heavily in the saloon and show busi- 
ness trade publications. It became one 
of the top arcade class machine sellers 
of all time. 

We keep saying arcade, but that 
was not the placement for Midland’s 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. More than 
anything it is a saloon piece, designed 
to bring some measure of health to a 
totally unhealthy environment. The 
front paper on the machine explains its 
purpose: “Electric Treatment. Try it. 
One Cent. Directions: Drop coin in 
slot. Grasp both knobs. Press right 
hand knob down and pointer on dial 
will indicate amount of current you 
receive and who can hold the most. For 
Headache, Rheumatism, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia and all Nervous Disorders.” 
Sure! Push that right hand knob down 
and you forget all your other problems. 

Even after its sales life had all but 
ended, Midland passed it off to the 
Enterprise Vending Machine Company, 
Inc. (made up of mostly Midland Peo- 
ple) and it got a new start on life. Most 
are in fair shape or eminently restorable 
as the box protected the coil. Cabinet 
trim varies all over the map depending 
on when each particular model was 
made and what stock millwork molding 
was available at the time. 
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Automatic Spirometer Company 
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AUTOMATIC THERAPY Counter Shocker Machine 


ne of the busiest towns in the 
() =; history of arcade type 

machines is Medina, New York, 
at the far northwest corner of the state, 
half way between Rochester and Nia- 
gara Falls. The Automatic Spirometer 
Company, Medina Company, National 
Spirometer Company and the American 
Spirometer Company were all located 
there, and when it comes to spirometers, 
there are more from these four compa- 
nies around than any other. Except for 
the nagging fact that a careful review of 
the town directories and even the news- 
paper files of the 1890s and early 1900s 
reveals nothing about any of them. 
Nothing. Not even their names. It’s as 
if they never existed. 

Did someone say spirometer? 
What’s that? It’s a word that barely 
keeps a toehold in modern dictionaries. 
By definition, it is “an instrument for 
determining the capacity of the lungs.” 
Alright, how do you do that? With 
calipers? Naw! You blow into a tube 
and try and move a dial pointer. Blow 
hard, it moves around the clock face 
more than if you blow soft. That hardly 
sounds scientific, and the spirometer 
wasn’t. It was just another gimmick that 
measured the strength or skills of the bar 
crowd or concerned drug store patrons, 
with the so-called measuring provided 
by — you guessed it! — a coin machine. 

The third part of our tale of won- 
ders (mostly wondering what Medina, 
New York, has to do with all this any- 
way) is the notation on the face of most 
of these machines. On the top of the 
double-dial version, a combination 
spirometer and shocker, it generally says 
(in small print, circular around the hub) 
“Patented by E. J. Colby” whereas the 
wheel name is THE AUTOMATIC 
MEDICAL BATTERY. Most times the 
bottom dial will also have a small nota- 
tion, saying the same thing below its 
AUTOMATIC SPIROMETER name. 
Now we’ve got something to sink our 
teeth into. We know Edward J. Colby. 
We're talking early. 1889 early. But we 
are also talking half a country away. 
Colby had a lot of different producing 
companies in Chicago, making electrical 
goods to coin machines. And that 
included scales, strength testers and a 
dead ringer for the Automatic Spirome- 
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ter AUTOMATIC THERAPY of 1900. 
Only it was almost a decade earlier. 

But we just may have gotten to the 
bottom of this thing. The Colby Spe- 
cialty Supply Company COMBINA- 
TION LUNG TESTER of 1892 is the 
same machine. It was sold (maybe even 
made) by a variety of Chicago producers 
for the next 10 years, including Berger, 
R. J. White, White Manufacturing and 
others. The Colby original was patented 
on January 17, 1891, Patent No. 
445,220, “Coin-Operated Electric Coil” 
with that lung tester attachment. The 
White catalog copy for the same 
machine says: “Just what you need if 
you are tired, nervous or out of sorts. 
By dropping coin in slot and taking hold 
of each handle you can regulate the cur- 
rent of electricity to suit yourself. Thou- 
sands of families have this machine in 


their home. (Note: True! Colby made 
those, too. It was a quack medicine 
machine and not a coin-op) for Electric 
treatments. A Lung Tester attachment 
also very beneficial as it expands the 
chest and strengthens the lungs, thereby 
giving renewed health and vigor, to the 
weak, also keeping the healthy in nor- 
mal condition, preventing the weakening 
of the lungs and contraction of the chest 
(Note: Which was baloney. It just made 
you winded. Plain breathing was better 
lung exercise). 

What happened was that Medina, 
New York entrepreneur Daniel A.A. 
Buck and his three sons were making 
the Colby’s under license, plus a line of 
their own machines, with the company 
name changing four times over the 
years. 
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Mills Novelty Company 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE Pedestal Shocker Machine 
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othing is harder to identify than 
N: uncataloged machine. 
That’s not to say that it was 
never cataloged or had its own flyer, It 
probably did. It’s just that no advertis- 
ing (assuming all the media has been 
checked, and certainly most of it has), 
mailers, spec sheets or catalogs seem to 
have survived the years to show (identi- 
fy, and date) the machine. Until some- 
thing does, it’s a “Whatzit?” But even 
worse, there’s nothing tougher to justify 
than an uncataloged machine by a major 
manufacturer. Caille Bros. had some, 
Watling had a lot, and Mills Novelty 
Company had only a few, it you listen 
to some people. And none, if you listen 
to others. 
Yet here’s a Mills ELECTRICITY 
IS LIFE on a wooden pedestal that most 
people don’t understand, some people 


accept as a possibility and others call an 
outright fake. Okay, fake, fair or foul? 
This machine stumped most of the so- 
called experts for about as long as most 
“Whatzits?”. But you’ve got to believe 
in its integrity because, on inspection, 
the pedestal wood is as old as the cabi- 
net and matches perfectly at its contact 
points. So the machine was made this 
way. Secondly, its a solid Mills Novel- 
ty IMPERIAL shocker, only on a 
pedestal and with its own name. So 
that’s strange enough. Except. The 
early Mills Novelty IMPERIAL had the 
copy “Electricity Is Life” over its THE 
IMPERIAL name. Therefore the new 
name isn’t as strange as it might seem. 
The real confusion comes in the cabinet. 
THE IMPERIAL was in elegant cast 
iron, with lovely figures on each side. 
But our floor machine is in Plain Jane 


wood. How come, one might ask? We 
won’t blow the answer yet, but we 
should go backwards in history a bit. 
Remember Winfield S. Bosley, who 
took his shocker to Western, who, in 
turn, changed their name to Midland 
and produced their countertop ELEC- 
TRICITY IS LIFE? Well, Mills blew 
their cookies as they had been talking to 
Bosley, too. So they put it to him. 
Improve the shocker and get it patented 
in Mills’ name. It worked. Mills paid 
for the whole shot, with Mills’ attorneys 
Dyrenforth & Dyrenforth & Lee work- 
ing out the patent and applying for it on 
July 2, 1900. It came through on April 
23, 1901 as Patent No. 672,665 ‘“‘Coin- 
Controlled Electrotherapeutic Ma- 
chine,” issued to “Winfield S. Bosley, 
of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor to Mills 
Novelty Company, of Same Place.” So 
Bosley got his patent, Mills owned it, 
and ...a very close approximation of 
this plain wood cabinet was shown in 
the patent. The only change was to give 
it the octagonal frame of its cast iron 
sister. 

But why the top heavy machine on 
an oak pedestal? The description 
showed up not in a catalog but in a law- 
suit. When Dyrenforth & Dyrenforth & 
Lee sued Paul E. Berger for Mills over 
the coin head of the OWL machine in 
the summer of 1901 — Mills had a 
patent on it, and Berger copied the 
device — the transcript included this 
series of answers by George A. Fuller, a 
Mills cousin by marriage that H. S. 
Mills had put into business as an opera- 
tor: “I see four of the machines down 
here to the station of the elevated road 
at Wabash and Madison Streets. They 
are an electric machine. They are a lit- 
tle machine that is on a stand possible 
about three and a half feet high and has 
a dial on the front, and then there is two 
little nickel handles comes out on each 
side; you drop a penny in and that gives 
you a shock of electricity. They have 
been there several months...on the ele- 
vated station.” So they were made pri- 
vate label for a private (and family!) 
operator. Some fakery pedestal shock- 
ers have been put together, so watch it. 
But if the base looks like this, it’s prob- 
ably real. 
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Mills Novelty Company 
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NEW QUARTOSCOPE Floor Peep Show 


he SAPHO stereo view machine 
[ines by the Sapho Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago (and 
also made under license by Mills, Berg- 
er and White) revolutionized barroom 
peep show viewing. It stood on the 
floor (and didn’t get knocked around 
the bar like the earlier Griswold, Ameri- 
can Auto-Machine and Automatic 
Electric Company machines) and 
allowed the possible viewer to have a 
free peek at one stereo by pushing a 
doorbell buzzer on the right (which 
quickly flashed a nudie to capture undy- 
ing interest). It sucked in coins like a 
sponge. Mills Novelty Company bought 
in on the idea and made their own 
SAPHO QUARTOSCOPE in 1900. 
Then they bought out Sapho, and came 
back with their own much improved 
(and much better looking) NEW 
QUARTOSCOPE in January 1901, fol- 
lowed by their IMPROVED QUARTO- 
SCOPE with inside refinements in 
November. They ran with these models 
until 1904 when the QUARTOSCOPE 
was further improved (which happened 
once again after that) making the Mills 
QUARTOSCOPE one of the most suc- 
cessful arcade peep shows of all time. 
The exciting part about the QUAR- 
TOSCOPE was that it had four full 
shows of 12 views each, so a viewer 
that wanted to see it all hung in there 
and kept pumping in money. In the 
transition process from Sapho Manufac- 
turing to Mills Novelty Company presi- 
dent Herbert S. Mills had the whole 
machine re-engineered and applied for a 
patent in his name. And he got it. Filed 
on January 14, 1901, Patent No. 
676,146 on “Coin-Controlled Appara- 
tus” was issued to “Herbert S. Mills of 
Chicago on June 11, 1901, fairly fast for 
those days. Mills Novelty ads for their 
NEW QUARTOSCOPE in summer 
1901 issues of The National Police 
Gazette stated: “Our NEW QUARTO- 
SCOPE (is) The most perfect picture 
machine on the market; special prices to 
dealers. Sample machine, $25.00 and 
up. Shipped C.O.D. with privilege of 
examination before purchasing. Write 
for prices and beautiful illustrated cata- 
logue.” The original marquees were 
small, in a small iron frame, with the 
copy merely naming the machine and 
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giving directions. Soon the operators 
— and finally Mills — woke up to what 
was needed to capture the play. Large 
photo and lettered marquees added 
provocative show names and girlie pic- 
tures and a star was born. These 
machines ran that way well into the 
1930s, changing views as clothing 
styles and underwear fashions changed. 
It was in those “...beautiful illus- 
trated catalogues” that the sales were 
really made. They explained that the 
Mills IMPROVED QUARTOSCOPE 
was a “View machine in handsome cab- 
inet of cherry, antique or Flemish oak, 
has four sets of views, twelve in each 
set, showing one set for a nickel or four 
sets for twenty cents. It has two sets of 
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batteries, and is also fitted for electric 
light house current (which meant you 
could plug it into an electric light socket 
with a screw-in plug adaptor). Battery 
and electric light can be used separately 
or in conjunction; both are worked by 
automatic switches without opening the 
machine. It can be made to play with a 
good penny or a good nickel; coin- 
detector throws out all fake coin.” 

By 1903, to simplify inventory and 
reduce costs as a result of rapid urban 
electrification, a discount was offered if 
the battery system was dropped. Mills 
also got out of the views business (H. S. 
Mills went to jail for having “porno- 
graphic” stereos around the office, and 
didn’t want to face that again) and told 
their buyers to get their software on the 
open market. 
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American Mutoscope and Biograph Company 


MUTOSCOPE MODEL DL “Tron Horse” Floor Peep Show 
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Gil Shapiro, Urban Archeology. 
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his is the most successful arcade 
machine of all time (Midway’s 
PAC MAN of 1980 sold more, 
but the MUTOSCOPE has lasted 
longer), and to many aficionados if 
there are no MUTOSCOPES on the 
premises, it isn’t an arcade. Disneyland 
in California and Disney World in 
Florida (and other theme parks around 
the country) felt the same way, so start- 
ing in the 1960s an active and ongoing 
market opened up for old MUTO- 
SCOPE “Clam Shell” and other cast 
iron cabinet machines that had been 
gathering dust and rust in scruffy old 
arcade locations around the country 
since their lease and placement over 
half a century earlier. Like fine old 
buildings, they had endured by living in 
poverty for years before being rediscov- 
ered just in time to be preserved in their 
original glory. 

As so often happens in the field of 
antiques, just as some elements were 
tossing out, junking or selling cheap on 
their MUTOSCOPE machines, others 
were coming in to the market to bid 
high and higher to get the old machines. 
Quite a number of vintage coin machine 
dealers made out rather well by being in 
the middle of that transfer process. As 
always, the net result has become a 
shortage of machines, now being sold at 
high prices, with reproductions entering 
the marketplace. But that’s not all bad. 
The repro cabinets are in aluminum 
(which makes the machines a lot lighter 
to move) and the mechanisms are far 
better than the originals. Production 
shortcuts taken back in the early 1900s, 
when these things were being made in 
such high volumes it looked like it 
would never end, substituted pot metal 
for brass. As a result, parts break and 
gears skip in the originals. If you don’t 
keep the gear teeth cut sharp on the 
small worm gear and larger drive gear, 
the skipping will not only ruin the 
shows but finally destroy the gears. A 
lot of small points of wear react in 
much the same way. The repros avoid 
all that by using better material, and 
give any and everyone a chance to own 
a MUTOSCOPE. Ditto for the reels. 
The old ones are often worn out (or 
worse, you'll find one made for the 
ganged arcade installations that have 


their images facing the wrong direction, 
which will have to be taken apart, 
reversed and re-glued to the drum. So 
watch out for that one!) while the newer 
repros run well (although their copied 
images are generally duller). I’m not 
touting restored or repro MUTO- 
SCOPES, but I am saying that if you 
just have to have one of these around 
the house there is a way to do it. 

While the patents for the MUTO- 
SCOPE are issued to Herman Casler of 
Canastota, New York (where much of 
the machine production took place) it 
was really William Kennedy Laurie 
Dickson (the same man that engineered 
the KINETOSCOPE for Edison) that 
created the process and its viewing sys- 
tems. The machine went through a long 
(on models, but short on time frame) 
developmental stream, from wood and 
ambient lighting to metal and interior 
lighting, greatly improving the image 
each step of the way. The wooden 
models lasted about 3 years (only one 
American example has ever been found, 
but about a dozen English, French and 
German) and then the “Iron Mutoscope” 
came along. First it was in the plain 
“Clamshell” top MODEL D made by 
the American Mutoscope Company and 
then the full “Iron Horse’ MODEL DL 
that had the Clamshell plus a rearing 
horse in the cast iron base. The early 
models were leased, not sold. It was 
with the MODEL DL that the newly 
renamed American Mutoscope and Bio- 
graph Company (to indicate its entry 
into projected moving pictures) started 
to use actress Anna Held in its promo- 
tion and finally sell the machines on the 
open market. 


WINDMILL CANDY MACHINE Pedestal Dispenser Machine 


andy hardly seems a fit subject 
: for an arcade machine, particu- 

larly with all those furtive guys 
with their faces locked into the viewers 
of the girlie shows. Except the early 
1900s arcade wasn’t like that at all. 
True, there were a lot of racily dressed, 
half undressed and otherwise ladies in 
the KINETOSCOPE, MUTOSCOPE, 
SAPHO, and QUARTOSCOPE viewers 
across the land, but they were largely in 
the bars. The dedicated arcades brought 
in a different crowd. The whole idea 
was to create a wholesome family atmo- 
sphere where men, women and even 
children could gather for an afternoon 
of entertainment by dropping pennies 
and nickels (and an occasional quarter 
to get change from the change maker at 
a special counter). 

But machines alone won’t keep the 
kids happy. So to fill that hole in 
amusement time, Mills Novelty Compa- 
ny hit on the brilliant idea of making a 
candy machine vender that looked and 
acted like a game. Thus the WIND- 
MILL. First, it was relatively short — 
about kid-high to accept the coin and 
work in full view— but secondly, it was 
intriguing. Essentially a vender, it was 
only in the beginning of its days that it 
was promoted and cataloged with other 
Mills vending machines, with early cat- 
alog copy saying, “Arms of windmill 
revolve when coin is deposited, pick up 
candy and throw it out through chute.” 
The exciting part was you didn’t know 
what you were going to get. Hard can- 
dies, round candies, lozenges and “‘jaw- 
breakers” were all mixed up in the visi- 
ble container, plus charms, toys, rings 
and trinkets. When that windmill made 
its sweep and churned into the candy 
mountain to toss something into the 
trough to come out in front, the kids 
were screaming as the blades caught, 
then dropped a premium. In an way, 
the Mills WINDMILL CANDY 
MACHINE was an early digger, and 
may well have led to the idea. 

Later promotional copy came clos- 
er to describing its charms, saying, 
“Vends small confection or nuts. 
Quickly catches the eye and the pen- 
nies. A big favorite with the children as 
well as adults. Well made and attrac- 
tively finished. Inside the glass front is 


touching candy made of 
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Mills Novelty Company 


1902-1929 


a brightly colored wind- 
mill. The cabinet is 
also built to represent 
the mill with slanting 
roof.” By 1906, Mills 
had pushed their 
WINDMILL CANDY 
MACHINE into the 
media, running ads in 
The Billboard that said: 
“Profits about 300 per 
cent. Always ready for 
business. Candy in 
sight. Any mixture can 
be used. All parts 


non-corrosive metal. 
Only machine in which 
candy will not clog. 
Manipulation impossi- 
ble. Can be placed out 
doors. Handsome in 
appearance.” Forever 
afterward the WIND- 
MILL was cataloged 
with the arcade equip- 
ment, only rarely show- 
ing up with other 
venders. 

The WINDMILL 
had a long and produc- 
tive life. Virtually 
unchanged, it appeared 
in the 1925 Mills cata- 
log with the suggestion 
that it be placed in, 
“General stores, candy 
stores, cigar stores, bil- 
liard parlors, pool halls, 
drug stores, butcher 
shops, barber shops, 
athletic clubs (and) 
gymnasiums,” once the 
arcade locations had 
decayed to peep show 
locations and not much 
else (the equivalent of 
today’s “Adult” book 
and tape stores). A 
February 1930 used 
machine sales list 
issued by Steffens Pub- 
lic Amusement Enter- 
prises of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, lists 3 WINDMILL CANDY 
VENDERS by Mills at $35 each, which 
was really holding value. That’s just 
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about what they sold for when they first 
came out 28 years earlier. 
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Mills Novelty Company 


1904 PNEUMATIC PUNCHING MACHINE Pedestal Athletic Machine 
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1903-1913 


he heavy hitter in the arcade field 
(if the pun can be excused) in the 
early 1900s was the Mills Novel- 
ty Company of Chicago. Having dedi- 
cated himself to the arcade field (with 
the enormous success of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair of 1904 yet to come) and 
promoting the new independent busi- 
ness of operating an arcade, Herbert S. 
Mills authorized a fortune in new 
machine development and promotion. 
And that meant old machine improve- 
ments, too. 

No arcade machine was much older 
than the puncher. Already sporting the 
face of John L. Sullivan in east and west 
coast examples, and long a staple of the 
saloon trade, the puncher hadn’t 
changed much in its almost two decades 
of existence. Then Mills took much of 
the weight (and cost!) out of the 
machine. The big redesign year was 
1903 (possibly getting ready for the 
1904 fair), and a whole range of Mills 
machines were revitalized. The punch- 
er maybe most of all. Long a big boxy 
device with a punching pad to take up 
the shock of a human blow, in 1903 
someone at Mills figured out that a 
punch doesn’t exert the power and pres- 
sure of a push or a pull. The big box 
wasn’t needed. Tests revealed that a 
pole pedestal was all that it took to sur- 
vive the blow, provided the machine 
was bolted to the back wall. So in April 
1903, Mortimer B. Mills (father of H. S. 
Mills, and the true inventive genius in 
the family, except he couldn’t handle 
money) applied for a patent on a “Blow- 
Testing Machine,” which was issued on 
September 29, 1903 as Patent No. 
740,161. Much smaller, lighter and a 
lot more attractive that the old punchers 
with its cast iron filigree trim, the new 
PNEUMATIC PUNCHING MACHINE 
joined the line. The trick was in the 
pneumatics. A punch drove air back and 
up to register on the dial. It took a sharp 
blow to do it because a slow press 
(which ran up high scored on the old 
style punchers) couldn’t generate the 
blast of air, so no score. The pedestal 
held the puncher in place, while the 
wall mount at the top kept it from tip- 
ping over. Also, the block of air, with a 
spring behind the pad to take up the 
shock (and not break a puncher’s hand 


like the other old hard bag punchers 
used to do), cushioned the blow for the 
player. 

Big success, right? Well, not 
exactly. It was still set too tight, and the 
mass of cast iron below the pad left a 
strong impression on the puncher’s 
hand if he missed. So after being out 
for 7 or 8 months, it was redesigned 
again. This time the 1904 PNEUMAT- 
IC PUNCHING MACHINE took hold 
and remained in the line for years. The 
cast iron was reduced and moved far- 
ther away from the bag, or — as was 
often the case, as shown in the example 
here — removed altogether. Most 
important, the wall mount was moved 
down to be behind the punching pad as 
the players were punching these 
machines in half because of their rigid 
mounts. The new catalog copy explains 
it: “The punching bag is covered with 
the finest quality of leather and is so 
constructed that the hardest blow can 
cause no injury to the hand or arm, as 
air is utilized in a new and novel man- 
ner to provide a cushion against which 
to strike. The upper portion of the 
machine being hinged and thereby 
allowed to swing slightly when struck, 
the constant jar to the mechanism, 
which exists in all rigid machines, is 
avoided, thus making the machine more 
durable. While the steady and great 
earning qualities of punching machines 
have been known for some time, there 
has been...prejudice against them. This 
we have entirely overcome by correct 
construction.” 
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THE HANDSHAKE “Uncle Sam” Floor Athletic Machine 


66 ey, I know that machine!” 
Hien: machine history has 
been in such a dark age that 
until now only a few machines out of 
the thousands of different machines 
made over the years strike any note of 
recognition. UNCLE SAM is one, 
except this isn’t UNCLE SAM. If you 
recognize it, you’re probably thinking 
of the one made by the Caille Brothers 
Company in Detroit, or Mills in Chica- 
go (although few people have ever seen 
one), the version made by the Exhibit 
Supply Company in the 1920s, or the 
modern solid state version reproduced 
by the Mechanical Antiques & Amuse- 
ments Company in the late seventies. 
This isn’t any of these. This is the first 
one, made by a company that most col- 
lectors didn’t even know existed. 

The maker is Frank J. Howard, of 
Boston. Howard got into the business 
of coin machines around 1894, was a 
partner in the machine jobbing business 
of Howard And Scheafe at 564 Wash- 
ington Street in Boston in 1898, and 
took the firm and location over as his 
own around 1900. A supplier of films 
and stereos for Edison KINETOSCOPE 
and other peep shows, Howard also had 
his own machine ideas. The budding 
arcade market looked ripe, so that’s the 
way he went. But unlike others, who 
took their direction as machine manu- 
facturers, Howard approached his mar- 
ket as a promoter. He also had a terrific 
sense of humor to go along with that, as 
evidenced by his machine advertising 
flyer. In it, he said: “Uncle Sam, with a 
jovial smile on his face, stretches out 
his hand for a hearty ‘How-do-you-do?’ 
Now who could resist grasping same? 
But Uncle Same is all business, and 
unless you put a coin in his button hole 
(slot), you will not stir up his inner man; 
an inserting coin in the slot, however, 
the dial will register the exact strength 
of your grip, and act as a reference in 
strength-testing contests. Wherever the 
machine is placed there is a veritable 
scramble for it, by old and young, and it 
is one of the best money makers on the 
market. 

“The machine is all metal painted in 
life-like colors and exceedingly simple 
and durable. We agree to replace any 
part which may be broken within two 
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years, if same is sent to 
us, transport prepaid. 
When ordering please 
state whether you want 
the machine to work 
with a Cent or a Nickel. 
Orders for foreign 
countries should be 
accompanied either by 
the respective coin, or 
an exact drawing there- 
of, giving size and 
thickness. Order 
promptly and reserve 
exclusive rights for 
your territory. With a 
number of these 
machines placed in 
Cafe’s, on street cor- 
ners, and other public 
places (particularly 
dedicated arcades, just 
then being set-up), you 
can earn a good income 
during your spare 
hours.” 

Howard must have 
made a number, for at 
least one has survived. 
They were also snapped 
up by Mills and Caille, 
both of whom made the 
machines (maybe after 
buying out Howard, 
rumored to have 
accomplished by Mills). 
Whatever happened, 
Howard didn’t sell out 
his firm. He remained 
in the business until 
World War 1, making 
more machines and pro- 
ducing and selling 
“Howard Love and For- 
tune Cards” for his own 
and the newly produced 
Exhibit Supply Compa- 
ny card machines. 
Howard was a major 
supplier to the coin 
machine industry, yet, 
in Boston, he was far 
and away out of the 
beaten path. After the war ended in 
1918, Howard’s personal and business 
directory listings ended, thus all but ter- 
minating the Boston influence on the 
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future course of the industry. He was 
another walk-on, walk-off figure in the 
arcade machine field. 
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T. W. Peterson Company 


MEDICAL ELECTRO BATTERY Counter Shocker Machine 


Boma 


Jeff Frahm, St. Louis Slot Machine 
Company . 


level arcade machine for people who 

wanted to get started making coin 
machines, the shocker was it. It was 
relatively simple to manufacture, most 
of the parts were stock items in electri- 
cal supply houses, and shocker routes 
were successful. Everybody wanted to 
be healthy, and electricity was life, 
wasn’t it? There were more one- 
machine shocker makers than any other 
kind of coin machine with the exception 
of trade stimulators, and some shocker 
makers added machines to make longer 
lines. They shocked their way to suc- 
cess, so to speak, or into oblivion. 

The T. W. Peterson Company of 
Chicago is a good example of both 
results. Who ever heard of him? Not 
the coin machine industry for sure, for 
in all of the city directory and telephone 
directory listings under coin, vending or 
amusement machines between 1900 and 
1928 there is no T. W. Peterson. Yet 
here is a full bore fully thought out 
shocker called the MEDICAL ELEC- 
TRO BATTERY made by the T. W. 
Peterson Company, telephone Haymar- 


I: there was such a thing as an entry 
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ket 5821 (a downtown Chicago 
exchange, early 1900s), made in Chica- 
go, U.S.A. And well thought out it is, 
with very fancy front, unique coin pro- 
cess (the coin entry is in the center of 
the machine, above the crank handle, 
between the two grip knobs) and lots of 
Savvy Sayings on the marquee front and 
back. While the machine name is in its 
front casting — all of which, with its 
marquee, looks a lot like a Caille 
machine, only it isn’t — the typical 
shocker expression “Electricity is Life” 
is in the marquee, plus the copy: 
“Strengthen your nerves by a mild, 
invigorating electric treatment. One 
treatment one cent.” That was on the 
front. But the back of the marquee has 
copy, too. It says: “Enjoy Good Health. 
Electricity. It’s great. Try It! Take a 


shock. T. W. Peterson 
Co., Chicago, U.S.A.” 
That’s a lot of promotion- 
al push from some fly by 
night outfit that didn’t 
know what it was doing. 
So we’ve got to assume 
that Peterson had some 
coin machine smarts and 
fully intended to be 
around for the long haul. 

The design of the 
machine suggests that. 
The front is a marvelously 
detailed casting with pil- 
lars and dials, with a 
pointer under the generic 
shocker copy “How much 
can you stand?” Mild, 
invigorating treatment, 
eh? It sound to me like 
the Peterson packed a 
wallop! But it is compli- 
cated. Most other shock- 
ers controlled the juice by 
one of the knobs or han- 
dles, but not the Peterson. 
You drop the coin, set the 
switch right above it, push 
down on the crank and 
grab the knobs and zowie! 
Just as often you probably 
let go, and the large old 
C-cell battery tickled the 
tips uselessly. Unless you 
regrabbed (hard to do!) or 
somebody else jumped in. 

The Peterson is 
mounted on a pipe pedestal, so it was a 
stand alone rather than a counter 
machine. That suggests cigar counters 
and pool halls or saloons instead of drug 
stores. Or maybe an arcade spot. There 
is encouragement for the latter idea. As 
secret as the T. W. Peterson Company 
seems to be, in a pile of notes about old 
arcade machines picked up by premier 
paper collector Fred Freid of New York 
from an old Maine operator of the later 
1890s and early 1900s, there is mention 
of another T. W. Peterson machine. It 
was called the SPHINX FORTUNE 
TELLER and it dispensed future hus- 
band and future wife cards. No exam- 
ple has ever been found, but it might tell 
us more about this elusive outfit. 
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TUG-OF-WAR “Platform Style” Floor Athletic Machine 


a 4 hat, me worry?” There’s 
no connection of course, 
but one look at this 


machine and the face on the dial, and 
the trademark character of Mad Maga- 
zine and his enduring innocuous state- 
ment comes to mind. And that’s no 
small trick, when you realize the Caille 
TUG-OF-WAR came half a century 
earlier. 

By 1904 The Caille Brothers Com- 
pany in Detroit and the Mills Novelty 
Company in Chicago were running neck 
and neck to be the commanding voices 
in arcade machines. Their lines were so 
close it was often hard to tell which one 
of two similar machines were made by 
one or the other. Except in some cases. 
The “Mickey Finn” TUG-OF-WAR 
was one. It was pure Caille, and no one 
else made anything like it (only a 
Roovers machine of the period, and the 
Exhibit Supply “Tiger Tail Pull” of a 
generation later, were even close), much 
less Mills. It was really a strength 
tester, or a variation of the lifter with 
graphics so unique that it stood out as a 
class all its own. It was called a combi- 
nation grip and pull. 

The machine can be precisely 
dated, for a design patent was taken out 
on the idea (which is why Mills, or no 
one else, had it). The whole idea, 
including the squared off marquee over 
the round head with the red devil indi- 
cator window at top center, was drawn 
up and submitted to the patent office by 
Charles R. Reid of Springfield, Ohio, on 
June 13, 1904. It was so unique that it 
got its Design Patent DE 37,040 one flat 
month later on July 12th. And the 
Caille connection was made right away, 
with the design assigned to “The Caille 
Bros. Co., of Detroit, Michigan, a cor- 
poration of Michigan.” to lock it in the 
family fold. Actually, two styles were 
made. The “Cabinet Style” was consid- 
erably different (and later!) for amuse- 
ment park locations. This is the original 
“Platform Style” with its terrific cast 
iron figural casing. Yet even within its 
own niche, the platform styles varied a 
great deal, as did the marquees. You 
bought the casting and paid extra for the 
base. It could be iron, or oak, or hand 
hewn by the location as in the case of 
this photographed model. And because 
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this thing was being 
yanked all the time, great 
care had to be taken in 
the setup. The directions 
that came with it tells it 
well: “In the setting up 
of this machine great 
care must be taken to 
make sure that the legs 
are well screwed down. 
The rear leg (of 3!) 
should set on top of a 
joist if possible, and at 
least one long screw put 
in so as to reach the joist. 
Screws will be sent with 
each machine for this 
purpose.” 

Pull the TUG-OF- 
WAR cord to 750 pounds 
and a bell rings while a 
little red devil pops into 
that top window. Below 
that it’s only what you 
see on the face dial. In 
some locations a much 
larger marquee was set 
above the display panel 
on the machine, saying 
“Have a pull with Mick- 
ey Finn. Can you raise 
the devil’s head?” Caille 
called it “...another one 
of our original novelties 
and one that proves a 
strong puller,” ignoring 
the pun. The description 
also noted that “The life- 
size figure of Mickey 
Finn is of solid cast iron, 
strongly assembled and 
enameled in brilliant col- 
ors.” TUG-OF-WAR 
remained a stock arcade 
item for many years, 
long after Caille ended 
arcade machine produc- 
tion after World War 1, 
with a used example sell- 
ing for $50 in February 
1930, identified as Rope 
Pull. 
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Rosenfield Manufacturing Company 


TWISTER Pedestal Athletic Machine 
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and Caille for a leadership role in 
arcade machines it was the Rosen- 
field Manufacturing Company of 585 
Hudson Street in lower Manhattan, New 


|: there was any competitor to Mills 
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York City. Starting out 
as the Amusement 
Machine Company, one 
of the first and certainly 
the most successful of the 
late 1880s and early 
1890s coin machine cor- 
porations in the east, 
when the bloom was off 
the rose so to speak, the 
corporation voted to dis- 
solve in the summer and 
fall of 1896. After every- 
one was paid off, the 
firm’s president (and its 
primary machine design- 
er) William W. Rosen- 
field bought up the assets 
(probably for dimes on 
the dollar) and kept things 
going at the same old 
address under his own 
name. Except he changed 
things. Where the 
Amusement Machine 
Company concentrated on 
automatic payout slot 
machines for saloons — 
because that’s where the 
big money was at the 
time — Rosenfield elect- 
ed to go the way of 
arcade machines as the 
wave of the future. Too 
much new competition in 
the payout field, and only 
National, Roovers, 
Howard, soon to be added 
Mills and later Caille in 
the arcade field, pointed 
the way to a much more 
open market. So Rosen- 
field took the plunge, 
started out with bartop 
and floor peep shows and 
punchers, and music 
machines (making Rosen- 
field a very early juke 
box maker). Then he 
greatly expanded his line 
in the early 1900s. True, 
he still made payouts, but 
was soon concentrating on a wide vari- 
ety of physical test machines that were a 
lot of fun to play. Starting with his 
large boxy SCIENTIFIC PUNCHING 
MACHINE, the basic idea was rapidly 


evolved into smaller cast iron punchers 
with other play features. With the 
UNIQUE COMBINATION of 1903 
Rosenfield had completely gotten away 
from blow testing, instead substituting 
other physical tests. Among the latter 
machines, the MONARCH PENNY 
BACK became one of the most popular. 
Also known as “Twist The Twister,” the 
MONARCH was still covered by the 
1903 puncher patent. Then Rosenfield 
took another step away form that and 
put the twist handles on the side rather 
than the front, keeping the same base, 
stand and dial. The result was the 
TWISTER of 1904, the same machine 
only different. The penny back feature 
was maintained, with promotional copy 
stating: “The dial indicates the strength 
of the player and if the player can make 
the dial register up to 650, the penny 
will be automatically returned to him.” 
That’s an easy way to prove who was 
the strongest, with players betting on 
who would buy the next round of saloon 
drinks being eliminated by those who 
got their pennies back and those who 
couldn’t muster up the muscle to pull it 
off. The Rosenfield promotional copy 
also notes the machine was “perfectly 
legitimate and can be operated every- 
where, as it is not a game of chance,” 
giving you an idea of how the law had 
shoehorned its way into the public ado- 
ration of payout slots to protect the pop- 
ulation against itself. 

The Rosenfield TWISTER is rare, 
The serial numbers of the two machines 
known to be in collections are 340 and 
405, suggesting a modest level of pro- 
duction (although the numbers may 
have been assigned to all models in the 
basic MONARCH line). Examples 
were known to be operating in arcades 
as late as 1931, with one classified ad in 
the December 1931 issue of Automatic 
World out of Texas offering a 
“TWISTER machine, perfect, rare 
(even then!) machine that attracts atten- 
tion and works perfectly, bargain, 
$20.00,” advertised by an Indianapolis 
operator named Barton Shipley. The 
operating arcade with one was in Seat- 
tle, Washington. 
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Rosenfield Manufacturing Company 


1904 ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE Floor Musical Peep Show 
1904-1914 


hile the Rosenfield outfit had 
a niche all to itself with its 
broad line of punchers and 


twisters, it was a showdown against 
Mills and Caille when it came to its 
peep shows and music machines. 
Machine for machine, right across the 
line, Rosenfield had the same models 
the other two did. To the uninitiated, 
they all looked alike (often people who 
believed they never heard of Rosenfield 
were sometimes looking at their 
machines but didn’t know it) but to the 
knowledgeable their appearance is dis- 
tinctive, with some operators preferring 
Rosenfields over any other because they 
thought they were classier. Yet in spite 
of this acceptance, far fewer Rosen- 
fields have survived the years, making 
them rarer than their Mills or Caille 
counterparts. 

A good example of this distinctive- 
ness is the Rosenfields 1904 ILLUS- 
TRATED SONG MACHINE, a model 
that filled the same operating ecological 
niche as the Mills Novelty Company 
machine of the same name. The Rosen- 
field entry went back to 1902 and the 
introduction of the first model, which 
they called “Four machines in one; 
Illustrated Machine, Illustrated Lecture 
Machine, Illustrated Recitation Machine 
(and) Illustrated Dialogue Machine. 
The pictures being illuminated by elec- 
tric light and greatly enlarged by power- 
ful magnifying lenses gives the effect at 
once beautiful and realistic, and then the 
pictures pass slowly before the specta- 
tor’s eyes in perfect unison with the 
talking machine, the pictures being dis- 
played appropriately to correspond with 
the words and music of the talking 
machine.” Then there was the 
entrepreneurial option that allowed 
operators to do their own programming; 
“By simply changing the picture hold- 
ing drum and the lens, the machine can 
in a few minutes be arranged to show 
the regular opaque or transparent stereo- 
scopic pictures, of which thousands are 
published, and by placing a blank 
record on the mandrel and using a 
recorder, records can be made in a few 
minutes describing each picture as it 
drops into position, then furnishing a 
genuine illustrated lecture. No end of 
interesting lectures can be arranged 
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from the great variety of standard 
stereoscopic views on the market, 
embracing, for instance, scenes on the 
battlefield, warships in action, Army 
and Navy maneuvers, travels in our own 
and foreign lands, etc.” 

The original model came in DC or 
AC. The 1903 model added internal 
storage batteries for stand alone opera- 
tion. The 1904 model, used thereafter, 
added improvements in the Grapho- 
phone, including a return device for the 
Edison type cylinder recordings, devel- 
oped by Thomas F. Morrissey of West 
Orange, New Jersey, a former Edison 
employee, with the process assigned to 
Rosenfield via Patent No. 831,455 dated 
September 18, 1906. The basic 
machine mechanism was another 
Rosenfield invention, his Picture- 
Exhibiting Machine developed in later 
1899 and early 1900, applying for a 
patent on February 18, 1900 and receiv- 
ing as Patent No. 743,930 on November 
10, 1903. To buttress his claims for 
originality, Rosenfield also listed patent 





dates of July 24, 1894 and September 
28, 1897 on the machines, both prior 
patent art in the field of slide moving 
and viewing by others that he bought up 
to cover his backsides. But to no avail. 
Mills Novelty sued over infringement, 
Rosenfield countersued, and the whole 
deal was tied up in the courts for years. 
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Mills Novelty Company 


WIZARD “Wooden Wizard” Counter Fortune Teller 


es Betton on the sat ani 


[i is the arcade machine every- 
body knows, and the first arcade 
machine seen by many who soon 
become interested in the genre. It is 
also, to many, the quintessential Mills 
Novelty Company machine, seemingly 
pure Mills and the device that started 
the firm’s arcade line. The fact of the 
matter is that these perceptions are 
wrong on both counts. The Mills line 
started in the later 1890s with the OWL 
LIFTER, and it wasn’t until 1904 that 
WIZARD was added after a buyout 
pickup of machines. The managers of 
the Mills sales offices across the coun- 
try were in fact designated pickers to 
ferret out buyout opportunities across 
the country, with the San Francisco and 
New York City (actually Frank W. 
Mills, brother of Herb Mills, in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, right across the river) 
offices the most active. WIZARD was 
first made by the Medina Company (or 
at least sold by them, with another yet 
smaller eastern maker)of Medina, New 
York, at the far western end of the state. 
They called it their WIZZARD. An old 
key chain from a 1902 operator in Five 
Islands, Maine, has a WIZZARD FOR- 
TUNE key which sort of dates the 
machine. Buy or borrow, revise or 
retain, Mills had it in 1904 as “A 
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Prophet that get pennies for profit.” But 
so did the Watling manufacturing Com- 
pany in Chicago in the same cabinet, 
although the front paper was different. 
The charm of the WIZARD — as 
renamed, dropping the second “Z” — 
was the fact it was cheap, only cost a 
penny to play (although 5¢ models were 
sold, but rare) and gave the fortune 
seekers more than just the “Yes” or 
“No” answers of most of the other for- 
tune tellers on the market. Mills called 
their WIZARD “The only fortune teller 
that answers questions intelligently.” 
The machine has 6 questions. Accord- 
ing to its announcement literature, ““The 
operator merely drops the coin in the 
slot, and turns the pointer to the ques- 
tion to be answered and pushes the but- 
ton (actually a long plunger that actuat- 
ed the mechanism) on the side. Only 
one question can be seen for one cent, 
as the opening is instantly closed when 
the pointer is turned to another ques- 
tion...but each question has a variety of 
answers applicable to that one only.” 
To keep the offerings new, both variety 
and replacement were brought into play: 
“The novelty is not gone after having 
been tried once, as the variety of ques- 
tions and answers always keep it new. 
The answers are for both the serious and 
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for people looking for amusement. We 
will furnish you with a new set of 
answers from time to time.” 

Mills sold WIZARD as a counter 
top, or on an oak floor stand (as did 
Watling). Early models had a large 
marquee almost the face size of the 
machine, but later models relied on the 
front graphics of the machine. Cabinets 
and paper changed a lot over the years 
as Mills sold the WIZARD well into the 
1930s. The original wooden cabinet 
lasted until the middle 1920s when an 
all cast aluminum cabinet took its place. 
That’s not to say the wooden cabinet 
didn’t change. It did, and a lot, with the 
bezels and trim reflecting the styles 
(and available millwork) of the day. 
Many of them ran for years. The one 
shown on this page came out of an old 
Prohibition-period barroom in Southern 
Michigan’s resort area said to have been 
frequently visited by Al Capone and his 
associates, who pumped it with pennies 
to learn their fortunes. Prices are mod- 
est. No Watling has yet been found. 
But its the Medina WIZZARD that’s 
worth the most. 
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Mills Novelty Company 


1905 AUTO-STEREOSCOPE Floor Peep Show 


he QUARTOSCOPE nee 
"| 'sarno was great. Four stereo- 

scopic shows in one machine 
kept the till operating. But it was also 
expensive, and there were times that the 
fourfold feature wasn’t needed. In an 
arcade, for example, where banks of 
machines each showing a different 
show served the one hundred percent 
amusement customers. So to fill that 
gap Mills Novelty created the AUTO 
(meaning self, or single) -STEREO- 
SCOPE. It was the basic Mills “movie” 
machine, flipping a single set of 15 
stereo cards that sequenced motion on 
coin —penny or nickel — command. 

The Mills AUTO-STEREOSCOPE 
first came out in a counter top model 
(that could also be stuck on legs) called 
the UNIT PICTURE MACHINE, with 
the floor model in a tall wooden cabi- 
net. The year was 1904. In its floor 
version the AUTO-STEREOSCOPE 
was stuck on ungainly wooden legs. Its 
rather plain straight lined wooden cabi- 
net exuded the aura of an inexpensive 
machine, spring wound to run 175 times 
between windings. As a plain vanilla 
peep show, lacking the flash and cast- 
ings of its more expensive compatriots, 
the AUTO-STEREOSCOPE did its 
pedestrian work well. It was enhanced 
inch by inch during production and 
then, in company with a number of 
machines in the line, was recreated in a 
1905 model. 

The 1905 AUTO-STEREOSCOPE 
(sometimes catalogued with the un- 
hyphenated name AUTOSTEREO- 
SCOPE) was the definitive mechanical 
model (although more elegant cosmetic 
changes were yet to come). Classic 
among its features remained that won- 
derful and even improved durable 
spring motor, with the other enhance- 
ments covered in the catalog copy; 
“Mills AUTOSTEREOSCOPE is the 
old reliable picture machine — gives 
satisfaction everywhere. As an attrac- 
tive and money-making addition for any 
location it can’t be beat. The mecha- 
nism has all of the late improvements 
— a powerful spring motor which runs 
machine 175 times with one winding. 
The pictures are shown by electric 
lights operated with house current or 
dry batteries as preferred. A small addi- 
tional charge is made for equipping for 
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dry batteries. A special lens-clean- 
ing device makes it possible to 
clean lens quickly.” 

It was with the 1905 AUTO- 
STEREOSCOPE, and the other 
1905 Mills arcade machine models, 
that electricity finally came into its 
own. Somewhat of a novelty avail- 
able only to the very rich and to 
commercial establishments willing 
to pay the freight, by 1905 this 
inexpensive and clean power 
source was mainstreaming at a 
rapid rate. 1905 was the year the 
cities of Detroit and Chicago were 
electrified, with Delcowrap cloth 
wrap wire inching its way across 
walls, corners and moldings of 
retrofitted older homes and hotels 
while being specced into new con- 
struction. Plugging things in was a 
matter of screwing in a connector 
like the threaded base of a light 
bulb (an original Edison invention 
well over a hundred years old that 
no one has beat yet) to a baseboard 
hole (which electrocuted a lot of 
children) or the far safer hanging 
wire from the ceiling. In the early 
1900s arcade wires were strung all 
over the ceilings to service the 
growing number of electrified 
machines coming into service, the 
Mills 1905 AUTO-STEREO- 
SCOPE drop picture machine 
being prime among them. 
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Caille Brothers Company 


MASCOT “Floor Style” Floor Athletic Machine 
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ven though plug-in electricity 
H was the hottest new technology 

idea to hit the arcades, a lot of all- 
mechanical and battery machines were 
still being pumped out, and would be for 
years to come. Caille Bros. of Detroit 
rather ran behind Mills in adapting the 
new power source, with Caille machines 
tending to be more physically operated 
than their competitive counterparts. It 
may have been a function of where they 
were located, for Detroit was running 
behind Chicago, the eastern cities and 
San Francisco in electrification and the 
clustering of electrical industries. In 


point of fact, The Caille Bros. Co. was 
on the cutting edge of Detroit technology 
in the early 1900s, a fact the budding 
automotive industry would rely on as 
they raided Caille for skilled workers. 
The Caille advantage, a clear one, 
was in design. Caille machines had 
more ormolu, intricate castings and 
clever integrations of operating ideas 
than Mills did, thereby earning a role 
somewhere in just about every arcade in 
operation. Even the Mills Wonderlands, 
a separate operating entity owned by the 
Mills family, often had a Caille machine 
or two. One of the more common place- 


ments was the Caille MASCOT, a light 
up double tester for lungs and grip. The 
machine first came on the market in the 
spring of 1905 as the ELECTRIC COM- 
BINATION BLOW AND GRIP. A 
companion piece was the COUNTER 
COMBINATION BLOW AND GRIP, 
the same machine without the decorative 
floor stand. In May, 1905 the floor 
machine had a tall lighted tower stuck on 
top to create the MASCOT ELECTRIC 
TOWER GRIP. As will happen, the 
MASCOT name was picked up by the 
unadorned floor version, with the 
machine becoming known as the MAS- 
COT “Floor Style” as shown here. 

The MASCOT did a lot of things, 
but you had to pick your poison. The 
machine was described as having a 
“’..dial studded with small colored elec- 
tric lamps lit from dry batteries. These 
are lighted one at a time as the indicator 
travels around the dial making the effect 
exceedingly novel and attractive. Printed 
tables show average grip and lung power 
of persons of various occupations.” Yah, 
sure. Did they list drinkers? Probably 
not, but this was a very popular saloon 
piece for years or until Prohibition put 
the barroom coin-ops out of business. 

Explaining its operation, Caille cata- 
logs state the “...large dial is artistically 
lettered and elaborately ornamented in 
colors and has a most attractive electric 
light just below the 500 mark which 
lights when the blow or grip is hard 
enough for the indicator to register 500. 
A bell also rings at this point, and draws 
attention to the machine, which is an 
inducement for others to try it. Indicator 
remains at last test until next coin is 
dropped, then returns to the starting 
point. Both the grip test and lung test are 
under control of one coin slot. Impossi- 
ble to operate both tests with one coin.” 

With the machine being pushed, 
pulled and held in place while a patron 
tried to blow his lungs out into a small 
tube at the left, the machine took a beat- 
ing. Later models added a foot plate, 
shown here, to brace against. Few sur- 
viving models have them. Slot machine 
collectors will see something else they 
recognize. The nude lady casting half 
way down the front was picked up 20 
years later and put on the front of the 
Caille SUPERIOR slot. 
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Caille Brothers Company 


OLYMPIA PUNCHER Pedestal Athletic Machine 


tric, don’t get the idea that the old 
reliable punchers got punched out. 
No way. If anything, they had a rebirth 
in the 1904-1906 period as Rosenfield 
pursued the business, Mills redesigned, 
and Auguste Arthur Caille (“Brother 


J ust because the world turned elec- 


Art” to his peers and staff) designed one ~ 


of the prettiest punchers ever produced. 

‘Caille created a simple device, 
coated in typical highly detailed Caille 
castings. It was different enough in 
concept and features to get a patent 
(Patent No. 783,667, “Striking Mecha- 
nism,” Patentee Auguste Arthur Caille, 
of Detroit, Michigan, filed on January 
30, 1904, patent issued February 28, 
1905. Get a copy, it’s pretty) at a time 
when the puncher art was crowded. 
The main features included a coin chute 
and cash box that didn’t get smashed if 
the puncher punched too soon, as well 
as a gearing mechanism that converted 
the force of the blow to a clock face 
dial. It came out in January, 1904 as the 
OLYMPIC PUNCHER, described as 
“...more popular today than ever as 
operators have found that although 
these machines work usually for pen- 
nies the play is constant and the results 
most encouraging. Constructed entirely 
of iron. Elaborately enameled and 
striped.” 

Pretty or not, the players punched 
the living bejeesus out of it. Tough as it 
was, they were smashing them up, or 
missing and breaking their fingers 
against the wall. So Caille added the 
hug handles so the players could keep 
their bodies close to the punching target 
and not spin into the room when they 
missed. They also renamed it the 
OLYMPIA PUNCHER (although both 
names were interchangeable for the 
entire tenure of the machine). 

Not one to miss a bet, The Caille 
Bros. Co. was soon promoting the hug 
handles as yet another test, that of push- 
ing one’s chest against the pad for a 
score. Now there’s a funny sight, but 
they sold the idea. The OLYMPIA 
PUNCHER catalog copy covered it all: 
“Our original moderate priced puncher. 
Strong and durable. Entirely of metal in 
special finish. Nickel trimmings. 
Punching bag carefully made of curled 
hair (yuk!) with canvas covering, and 
fitted with special spring. Outside cov- 
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ering of finest horse 
hide. Retains its 
shape. OLYMPIA 
has hugging handles 
to show strength of 
chest and muscles of 
the arm. Dial regis- 
ters force of blow. 
Size 80 x 22 x 19 
inches. Weight 125 
Ibs. Price $35.” 
People who see 
punchers in collec- 
tions can _ hardly 
believe them. For 
years there was noth- 
ing like them in the 
real world of the mod- 
ern arcade, although 
some Japanese and 
other foreign makers 
have added them to 
their lines in recent 
years. The antique 
punchers are true peri- 
od pieces; simple, 
easy to maintain, well 
built with enormous 
enduring qualities. It 
is hard to put one of 
these machines out of 
order. But if you do 
have one, do not for- 
get to wall mount, and 
watch your punches as 
they fly. The last thing 
you need is a small 
leather bag full of 
loose bones that used 
to be your working 
hand at a time when 
you are facing a 
bunch of restoration 
projects in the shop. 
The same warning 
goes to visitors, 
because the biggest 
problem with a punch- 
er isn’t in the 
machine. It’s in the 
puncher puncher. 
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Charles M. Weeks Manufacturer 


THE MYSTIGRAPH Pedestal Fortune Teller 


ig, ugly, practically useless. 
B How’s that for an arcade 

machine description? But once 
we’re past that we can consider a truly 
unique machine, the Weeks THE 
MYSTIGRAPH floor pedestal fortune 
teller. 

The uniqueness starts with the 
maker. Charles M. Weeks was located 
in Walden, New York, in the flatlands 
west of the Hudson River just above 
Newburgh. The name of the town may 
sound familiar, but it probably isn’t. 
Walden Pond, where American writer 
Henry Thoreau lived for years in a 
small hut, dropping out of society and 
living on $8 a year in the 1850’s (multi- 
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ply 8 times 10 times 10 
times 10, and that’s still 
only $8,000 a year), 
writing Walden in 1854 
(with its famous line 
about listening to a dif- 
ferent drummer), was 
in Massachusetts, not 
here. What was here 
was a modest level of 
industrializations, and 
that included the 
Weeks Manufacturing 
Company. Only that 
came later than THE 


MYSTIGRAPH. 
In fact, there 
wasn’t much else 


around. In a town of 
about 2,500 there was a 
wagonmaker and a 
soap factory, plus a 
bunch of saloons (one 
called the Oyster). Then Char- 
lie Weeks came along in the 
early 1900s. THE MYSTI- 
GRAPH was one of his first 
machines, along with a pencil 
imprinting and _ vending 
machine that was very clever 
(but rarely seems to sell at lat- 
ter day coin machine shows). 
Fortune tellers were just com- 
ing into their own when Weeks 
created THE MYSTIGRAPH, 
and he made it truly mysteri- 
ous. Under the machine name 
it carries the copy “The Won- 
derful Fortune Teller,” sug- 
gesting something different. It 
sure is. You put in a coin after 
you set the pointer “...to the question 
you desire answered” on the face of the 
machine, just like the Mills WIZARD. 
Then push down the crank. Lo and 
behold a subtle light shines onto a dark- 
ened window, and as if it rises out of a 
dark cloud the answer is revealed. It 
was fortune telling at its best. Also, like 
the WIZARD, there were a variety of 
replies for each question, adding to the 
spooky aspects of that lighted answer. 
Except the machine is so plain and 
unadorned it isn’t the kind of flashy for- 
tune teller so desirable as a collectable 
to the mainstream. More than a few 
must have been made, for it was listed 
as a used machine in a sellout of fairly 
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common arcade machines in a price list 
of an operator named Steffens, located 
in Oakland, California in February, 
1930. So the machine obviously made 
it across the country in its days of glory. 
The front paper identifies the maker as 
“Mfgr., Chas. M. Weeks, Walden, N.Y., 
U.S.A.,” and THE MYSTIGRAPH was 
still being made by Weeks when the 
firm was reorganized as the Weeks 
Manufacturing Company as indicated in 
that California price list. Incidentally, 
in 1930 the machine sold for $80 used. 

Back to Weeks the man. He hung 
in at Walden, with his Charles M. 
Weeks Company producing an arcade 
strength tester called the CHAMPION 
MUSCLE DEVELOPER as late as 
1917. His primary effort was in vend- 
ing machines, however, with quite a 
number entering the market between 
1906 and 1917. Some day the Weeks 
machines may turn out to be hot col- 
lectibles because of their unique charac- 
teristics, and when that happens let the 
record show that they were mentioned 
here first. You should know that THE 
MYSTIGRAPH seems to be the biggest 
thing he ever made. Was it his biggest 
success, or biggest flop? We don’t 
know, so there’s much to be learned 
here. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC MACHINE 
“Be Healthier’ Pedestal Shocker Machine 


ere’s a happy machine that 
H everybody seems to like. It has 

a good name — Roovers — and 
good graphics — that highlighted spiral 
to the heart in the center of the dial. 
Would you believe it, it’s another shock- 
er. Only with a difference. 

At first thought it’s strange to think 
that this machine would be a Roovers. 
The Roovers Brothers were noted for 
their automatons, and seemingly not 
much else. But they obviously had an 
active R&D program for this is a patent- 
ed device. Then of course they had their 
name puncher and metal stamper and 
other things, quite a number that were 
patented but never seemed to make it to 
market. No so with the AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC MACHINE (Some sources 
say the name is BE HEALTHIER, but 
that’s not true. That was just descriptive 
copy on the face of the machine). Broth- 
er Alfred W. Roovers applied for a 
patent on his “Coin-Controlled Electrical 
Apparatus” on October 1, 1906 (Patent 
No. 912,734, issued February 16, 1909), 
but that was already long after the horse 
was out of the barn. American patent 
law says that a new product that has been 
on the market for a year or longer is 
already in the public domain, and can’t 
be patented. And Roovers had put this 
machine on the market the prior March, 
so the clock was ticking. On March 24, 
1906 an announcement ad appeared in 
The Billboard saying “The Roovers 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC MACHINE. 
Novelty, durability, strength and appear- 
ance combines. The result of twenty 
years experience in the manufacture of 
high class automatic machines. Price 
$25.00.” Followed up with a strange 
address: “‘Roovers Bros. 100 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn, N.Y.” The same ad 
ran in The National Police Gazette on 
March 31. 

The trick of the machine is in the 
handles. They are coordinated, and so 
go down together. Which means you’ ve 
got a great grip on them. And as you 
push down, and the current goes up, the 
redder the dial gets, showing blood flow- 
ing into the heart. The actuality of the 
case may have been just the opposite, but 
when you pressed down on those handles 
you knew you were in a no-gain-with- 
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out-pain situation. The red line just got 
longer and longer with that simulated 
heart doing better by the moment. It’s a 
neat, moving graphic that adds to the 
charm of a very charming machine. 
Roovers sold direct, but the AUTO- 
MATIC ELECTRIC MACHINE was 
also cataloged and sold by the White 
Vending Company of Chicago, so we’ ve 
got some catalog copy to refer to: “The 
King of Automatic Machines. This 
machine will make money for you, pay 
for itself in a very short time and please 
your customers. One of our principle 
aims has been to make this machine give 


a smooth and even electric vibration, 
starting very mild so as not to jar the 
nerves. People who have tried it declare 
that it soothes and stimulates their 
nerves; they feel brighter after using the 
current (You bet! About 170 v!). Auto- 
matic time cut-off. Time about one-half 
minute. Price $30.00.” 

If anything, as attractive as it is, 
with the Roovers name, the AUTO- 
MATIC ELECTRIC MACHINE or the 
BE HEALTHIER or whatever you call 
it, is a sleeper on the market. Wake up 
early and you’ll have one at an afford- 
able price. 
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Caille Brothers Company 


WHEEL OF FATE “Gentlemen” Floor Fortune Teller 
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For all of its intense involvement in 
arcade machines, The Caille Bros. Co. 
was really noted for one thing: automat- 
ic payout slot machines. Period, almost. 
The Caille floor machines (and later 3- 
reel Bell machines) were in a class by 
themselves. Durable, good looking, 
with high populations, they were 
regarded as the machines of choice sec- 
ond only to those made by the Mills 
Novelty Company, and for a few years 
in there it was iffy over who was first. 
Top of the line to Caille was their floor 
machines, or Automatic Color Wheels. 
They had grand names: DETROIT, 
PUCK, ELLIPSE, CENTAUR and oth- 
ers. They stood tall, had a colorful 
wheel on the top half of the cabinet with 
a selective (5-way, 6-way, 8-way) coin 
head so a player could pick the color or 
figure they were playing or, in effect, 
betting on. The reigning monarch in the 
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field of slot machines for a decade 
between 1897 and 1907, and then in 
second place to the countertop 3-reel 
Bell machines but still significant for 
the next decade until America’s entry 
into World War 1 in 1917, the floor 
machines were long regarded as the 
peak of coin machine technology. 
Wouldn’t be nice it they could 
transfer this technology to other lines? 
Mills did. They converted their 
CHICAGO upright to the CHICAGO 
FORTUNE in 1903, and then took an 
even bigger step in 1905 when they 
converted their best selling DEWEY to 
a single play fortune teller called the 
CONJURER. So it was Caille’s turn. 
But rather than reach into their best sell- 
er line — the PUCK would have been 
the obvious choice — Caille did what 
they always did. They surprised people. 
Where most floor machines stood tall, 


Caille had acquired a cabi- 
net idea from one of their 
satellite companies called 
Schiemer-Yates And Com- 
pany, an outgrowth of the 
Caille-Schiemer Company 
which itself had led to The 
Caille Brothers Company. 
When Caille took over the 
Schiemer- Yates firm around 
1906, they picked up a slant 
front cabinet idea which 
they played back to the 
market as the Caille VIC- 
TOR of 1907, produced in 
both “Plain” and “Musical” 
models. And, as we can see 
here, a fortune teller called 
the WHEEL OF FATE that 
came in both “Mens”and 
“Womans” models, “Plain” 
or “Musical,” meaning 4 
versions of the fortune teller 
alone. 

Pardon me, they were 
called “Gentlemen” or 
“Ladies” models (but not by 
the operators). And they 
worked a lot differently 
than the gambling machine, 
even though they had the 
same mechanisms. Play is 
a penny (it was hard to ask 
a nickel for just an answer 
to a question) and the 
action is all in a little win- 
dow at the top of the revolving color 
wheel, so you never saw how close you 
came to something else. Quoting the 
catalog copy: “Attractive and catchy 
Fortune Teller for Ladies or Gentlemen 
exclusively with handsome bevel cabi- 
net of polished oak, nickel trimmings 
and ornamental glass dial. Revolving 
dial stops, exposing the fortune and 
showing photo of the future husband or 
wife. A time shut-off operated by an air 
pump controls this shutter allowing the 
fortune to be exposed as long as 
desired.” The key point in the machine 
description is that “Rules of chance 
(which is why the VICTOR mechanism 
was used) select the destined fortune on 
these machines.” The “Gentlemen” 
MUSICAL WHEEL OF FATE is 
shown. Only one, maybe two are 
known to date. 


he bigger coin machine makers, 
most of whom made some form 
of arcade machine or another (or 
like Mills, Mutoscope, Rosenfield, 
Roovers and Caille, made a lot) usually 
had an in-house game or machine 
inventor and designer. When they 
didn’t they hired them, or acquired 
machines from other line-reducing or 
sometimes defunct makers. But then 
there was the independent designer, the 
inventor and creator that didn’t have the 
capital or the know-how to go into pro- 
duction. So they sold their ideas to the 
highest bidder, either on a buyout or on 
a royalty, making more or less either 
way depending on the sales success of 
the machine once it went to market. 

Alcibiabe A. Brodeur of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was such an indepen- 
dent designer. Idea directed, but not 
necessarily mechanically oriented, 
Brodeur came up with a devilishly sim- 
ple strength tester based on the common 
barroom game of Indian Wrestling, a 
One-on-one grip-and-slam competition. 
So Brodeur figured out how this could 
be simulated in a machine. He got his 
Design Patent (DE 39,159, “Design for 
a casing for Muscle-Testing Machines, 
issued February 25, 1908) a shade under 
2-1/2 months after he applied for it on 
December 14, 1907. Meantime, he had 
gone shopping (Nope! He went out sell- 
ing!) and came up with a connection 
with The Caille Brothers Company in 
Detroit. The result, the APOLLO, is 
just about the largest strength tester ever 
made, and is certainly rated as one of 
the most — if not the most — desirable 
arcade machines to grace a world class 
collection. 

APOLLO has‘had an interesting 
collecting history. It was the first 
arcade machine to top $10,000 when, in 
1978, plastic surgeon and collector 
Larry Birnbaum of California bid 
$10,500 for his example. About 3 years 
later, one was found in a barn in Wis- 
consin” tossed in” on a deal already 
wrapped for some payout slots in the 
same barn. The machine is worth all 
this noise, and money, for it is “over- 
powering, a beautiful monster’ in the 
words of collector (and APOLLO 
owner) Bob Legan of Ohio. Its makers, 
Caille, said it was “...the only muscle 
testing machine ever placed on the mar- 
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ket. So popular has the APOL- 
LO been that many of these 
machines are now in use in sev- 
eral foreign countries. One of 
the principal points in favor of 
the APOLLO is it massiveness. 
It gets the heaviest possible 
play wherever placed.” 


That original placement 
was important, too. The Caille 
recommendation: “This is a 
very large machine and 
although best suited for use in a 
penny arcade or amusement 
parlor still it is often introduced 
in saloons, bowling alleys, bil- 
liard halls and such places with 
astonishing results. Crowds of 
interested patrons hover around 
the machine trying to outclass 
their opponents in strength.” 

Scoring is neat, too. Caille 
again: “The life size iron figure 
of the athlete stands out from 
the cabinet with extended arm 
so that its hand can be grasped 
firmly. Can you twist it over? 
That’s the point. In attempting 
it the player...may use one or 
two hands. A large arrow 
moves around the dial, indicat- 
ing the strength of the player. 
A large electric bell rings at 
300.” Operators had their own 
nickname for the machine, as 
shown by used price lists. 
They called it the “Turn My 
Arm Down.” 


Bob Legan Collection. 
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Photo by Dick Bueschel. 


he big machine makers’ lock on 
T arcade machines that started 

around 1901 or 1902 began to 
loosen up in 5 or 6 years as smaller 
(often single machine) makers entered 
an active market. The lonely and small 
volume coin machine selling of the 
1880s and 1890s had disappeared as 
arcades opened up in the thousands 
around the country, creating a wide 
open new and replacement machine 
market. 

Linchpin to the market was the 
peep show, the one machine everyone 
would operate (in another decade it 
would become the card vender, but 
that’s coming up later) and pay to play. 


Not only that, the bigger machine pro- 
ducers often left the software up to 
other producers for a variety of reasons. 
Mills got slapped with a pornography 
judgement (and H. S. Mills even went 
to jail over it) and didn’t want to be 
involved. Caille didn’t want to be both- 
ered. American Mutoscope and Bio- 
graph made their own (and always did, 
thereafter) but left room open for others. 
And Rosenfield took the same road as 
Mills and Caille. So there was a way in 
to the arcade field for photographers 
and producers who made the filmed fea- 
tures for the thousands of machines in 
use. Plus their own. 

Not a lot of the film producers 


made their own machines. But among 
the picture producers, the American 
Novelty Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was unique as a major viewer maker. It 
all went back to the period when 
William Kennedy Laurie Dickson of 
KINETOSCOPE fame was beginning to 
develop the MUTOSCOPE for his new 
partners. At the time a remarkably simi- 
lar patent to the original MUTOSCOPE 
idea was issued to Frank S. Chance of 
Indianapolis, Indiana (Patent No. 
591,452, “Picture Displaying Device,” 
filed April 15, 1897, issued October 12, 
1897). It worked differently, but the 
results were the same. The idea was 
picked up by (or sold to) Richard R. 
Whiting, also of Indianapolis, who was 
working on stereo viewers for home and 
business (Patents No. 580,024, April 6, 
1897; No. 720,204, February 19, 1903 
and No. 765,219, July 19, 1904), who 
the took all of this art with him to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. There (and moving to 
the suburb of Norwood), he created a 
stereo viewer and a “view-exhibition 
apparatus (Patents No. 826,635, July 24, 
1906 and No. 963,841, July 12, 1910) 
which just as suddenly thrust him into 
the coin machine business. 

It was that “view-exhibiting appa- 
ratus” that started things out. He 
applied for the patent on March 16, 
1908, and about that time formed the 
American Novelty Company in Cincin- 
nati to make it as the SCULPTO- 
SCOPE. The early models had two 
viewers; one in front to look into and a 
second in back to catch the ambient 
light to illuminate the stereo cards. 
Later models opted for a flat lens on top 
per the photo, the same idea that was 
being used on the larger and competi- 
tive MUTOSCOPE before the latter was 
electrically lighted. American Novelty 
went on to make later models, covered 
by subsequent Whiting patents, making 
the firm and its SCULPTOSCOPE 
viewers one of the few major competi- 
tors to the MUTOSCOPE, Mills, Caille 
and other viewer makers. These 
machines are often misidentified as the 
name in the casting states it to be the 
“Whiting SCULPTOSCOPE” But 
Whiting is the inventor’s name, not the 
maker. 


THE EDUCATED DONKEY Pedestal Fortune Teller 


T he Roovers boys must have 
loved politics, they stuck so 
close to it. PUSS IN BOOTS 
derived from a 17th Century tale about 
a marvelously accomplished cat that 
gained court favor, political power and 
a titled wife for its poor master, a 
miller. Their earlier AUTOMATIC 
ELEPHANT and AUTOMATIC DON- 
KEY fortune tellers, made and market- 
ed through Percy G. Williams in Brook- 
lyn, corresponded to the symbolic fig- 
ures for the Republican and Democratic 
political parties in the United States. 
True, MADAME ZITA, the earlier 
EDUCATED MONKEY and the later 
EDUCATED DOG didn’t fit the mold, 
but enough homage had been paid to 
politics to suggest a themed dedication. 
Only they never said it outright. 
When the figures first came out, 
mechanically, they didn’t wear red, 
white and blue with stars on their cos- 
tumes. Then, after the turn of the centu- 
ry, and the one-by-one electrification of 
their earlier automatons, the returned 
political figures still played it straight. 
Their adornments were so conservative 
it was difficult to make the political 
connection. It became, more than any- 
thing, a seemingly inside joke. 
MADAME ZITA, the mechanical 
machine of 1895, was electrified first, 
becoming MLLE. ZITA, the “Electrical 
Zita,” in 1904. Then, one at a time, the 
others came in for their 20th Century 
upgrading (except the EDUCATED 
MONKEY, which seemed to be stuck in 
time at the end of the 1880s and went 
no further) as a new generation of 
young adults were charmed by the 
boxed figures that acted so intelligently 
and told them what their future would 
be. When it was the turn of the EDU- 
CATED DONKEY in 1910 the costume 
was changed, new fortunes took their 
place on the back wall, and the gut 
wenching handle was gone, replaced by 
inside electricity that made everything 
happen once the penny was pushed into 
the machine by the centerline coin slide. 
And what happened was totally 
intriguing and a bit scary. The donkey 
turns his head, lifts the stick or pointer 
in his left hand, whacks the small free- 
spinning ship’s wheel which rotates 
rapidly until it slows down and stops 
with the number shows at the top (of a 
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1910-1930 


total of 24 painted around the perimeter 
of the wheel) the indicator of your for- 
tune. The back wall has all 24 fortunes 
printed in type, 12 on each side of the 
donkey figure. So you read what the 
number says. It’s clever. It’s animated. 
And it’s cute. 

It was also a crowd pleaser. First 
produced in 1892, electrified in 1910, it 
was completely re-done and returned to 
the market once again in the spring of 
1930 in a new electrical model called 
THE DONKEY by the recently incor- 


’ porated firm of Roovers Brothers, Inc. 


located at 3611 14th Avenue in Brook- 
lyn. The firm had been completely 
reorganized after the Roovers Brothers 
sold out and subsequently died. It its 
forty year history of production between 
the Gay (or Naughty) Nineties and the 
Turbulent Thirties, THE EDUCATED 
DONKEY had shown up in three cabi- 
net types (square, like this, plus a larger 
square similar to THE EDUCATED 
ELEPHANT, and in a curved cylindri- 
cal cabinet), had carried three produc- 
er’s names (although the earlier 
machines were blank, making them dif- 
ficult to identify. Only the Roovers 
Brothers, Inc. machines seem to carry a 
full nameplate) and had far longer 
active life than latter day collectors ever 
imagined. 


Gil Shapiro, Urban Archeology. 
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Steve Reimer Collection. 


he big turn in arcade machines 
; came with World War 1. A 
dozen years of active life had 
used up most of the existing family 
audience. The population of the nation 
had been growing by leaps and bounds, 
only it was through Ellis Island and 
immigration. Few of the foreign borns 
could speak English, much less read or 
write the language, and didn’t have the 
time or the money for such frivolities as 
penny arcades. The saloons were clos- 
ing due to a wartime restriction on sell- 
ing spirits (this early form of prohibi- 
tion actually took place after the war 
ended but the law was the law. Full 
Prohibition followed a year later) and 
the arcade peep shows were turning 
lewd. No more bridges or World’s 
Fairs for the coin-op viewers. . Typical 
fare now was young women in various 
stages of undress, doing a lot of 
swirling. The arcade crowd had 
changed. 


Part of that change was young sin- 
gles, generally couples, entering a 
somewhat risky and sophisticated adult 
world through the still open doors of the 
arcades. In a quiet, conservative world 
the sayings and showings of the arcades 
were risque, and therefore titillating. 
The arcades became a great raunchy 
date. And a place you didn’t tell your 
mom or your dad you went to. Except 
the cards (often cherished, and hidden. 
They show up in antique estate sales, 
stuck in book pages, or hidden in the 
bottoms of boxes) often gave you away. 
It was a whole hew phenomena, and 
one fostered by the newly formed 
Exhibit Supply Company of Chicago. 
First established in 1901 as a postcard 
printer, the firm didn’t really start to 
grow until it was joined in 1907 by a 
printer’s apprentice named J. (for John) 
Frank (for Franklin) Meyer who wanted 
to better himself. The infant company 
offered horoscope cards, letters for 


palmist machines, cupid letters, comic 
cards and all sorts of other paper pack 
for just about every card dispensing 
arcade machine made. The Exhibit Sup- 
ply (and that’s where the name came 
from) cards became the standard of the 
industry, virtually blotting out the other 
producers (including F. J. Howard of 
THE HANDSHAKE fame), 

With their software product leading 
the industry, Meyer, now a partner, 
added hardware in 1914, a small card 
vender he called the MODEL A. The 
Model B and C floor and counter card 
venders came out in 1916. Then, the 
line leaders, the tall Model D floor 
machine that could be used on its stand, 
or with its top half sitting on a counter, 
and the smaller Model E counter 
machines, handsome wooden cabinets 
that could change their front printed 
panels (and inside card pack) to become 
anything, came out in 1917, just in time 
for America’s soldiers and sailors and 
Marines, not to mention the new Signal 
Corps pilots, to take their girl friends 
into the socially off-limits arcades and 
get a racy card or two. Exhibit Supply 
Company single handedly (plus a little 
help from the war) made the card 
vender the financial backbone of any 
arcade. 

In their original form, the Model D 
and Model E card venders endured for a 
decade, changing only their front panels 
and card stocks. Of the dozens of possi- 
bilities (Poker Hands Fortunes, What 
Your Dreams Mean, Astrology, Palm 
Readers, Favorite Film Star and Movie 
Bathing Girls were but a few) TRUE 
LOVE LETTER, shown here in its 
Model D counter model off of its floor 
stand, was among the most popular. 
Looking inside, the cards are stacked 
for the “Female” (left) and “Male” 
(right) coin chutes and delivery slots. 
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Bennett Automatic Machine Company 


PICTURE MACHINE “Wooden Mutoscope”’ Floor Peep Show 
1920-1926 


he rapid hold (stranglehold 
T might be a better word) that J. 

Frank Meyer and his Exhibit 
Supply Company gained in the arcade 
machine market after World War 1 was 
nothing short of miraculous. From a 
card printer in 1914 to the largest pro- 
ducer of exclusive arcade products in 
1924, a short ten years with a war in the 
middle, the Exhibit Supply Company 
carved out a niche that it enjoyed for a 
half century. The firm’s name became 
synonymous with the industry. It never 
could have happened except for the vac- 
uum that existed after the war. When it 
came to the machine makers, World 
War | was the Great Extinction. Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war in 1917 brought 
a corresponding curtailment of manu- 
factured consumer goods in its wake. 
The many small companies that had 
scratched out a living on one or a few 
machines couldn’t survive the hiatus 
and went belly up. Others, like The 
Caille Bros. Co., elected to get out of 
arcade machines (“Brother Art” died, 
and Adolph Caille never liked the 
machines, so they were out). And new 
postwar machine development centered 
on the payout slot. Prohibition had 
taken away the saloon, and the enor- 
mous potential for amusement and 
physical test machines. Mills Novelty 
Company remained in the field, but 
almost all of the rest of it was left to J. 
Frank Meyer to take over. And he 
knew just what to do. 

One of the stepchildren of the post- 
war operating world was the peep show. 
The American Mutoscope And Bio- 
graph Company had stopped making 
MUTOSCOPES even before the war 
(they had made so*many that the market 
was saturated) and Rosenfield had 
dropped out of the business to go into 
electrical home appliances (they were 
an early vacuum cleaner maker). So as 
the old machines wore out there were 
no new ones to take their place. 

That’s where George W. Bennett of 
Oak Park, Illinois, came into the pic- 
ture. Never a great inventor but truly a 
clever innovator, Bennett took a look at 
the peep show market and came up with 
inexpensive replacements for the old 
equipment. In the case of the Bennett 
PICTURE MACHINE, also known as 
the “Wooden Mutoscope,” George Ben- 





nett replaced the cumbersome and elab- 
orate clockwork mechanism with a sim- 
ple fractional h.p. electric motor. The 
coin entry was just as simple. The 
penny itself completes the machine cir- 
cuit when it drops between two contact 
points. Then, at the end of the picture 
viewing cycle, the penny is pushed out 
and the motor stops. 

Bennett didn’t face patent problems 
— Mutoscope was out of business (to 
have its assets sold to a new investor to 
start up again in a year or so) and the 
bloom was off the arcade rose — so he 
had a free reign with his new viewers. 
His big customer was Exhibit Supply, 





Richard Wiley Collection. 


with J. Frank Meyer financing his ven- 
ture, enabling Bennett to establish his 
Bennett Automatic Machine Company 
in Chicago in 1920. The Bennett PIC- 
TURE MACHINE was plugged into 
service in the early 1920s, running the 
old MUTOSCOPE reels. Bennett must 
have had a sense of humor, for he often 
stuck Caille Bros. or Rosenfield front 
castings on his cabinets, totally confus- 
ing latter day collectors who didn’t 
understand the machines. Bennett also 
made a continuous reel movie version 
to take the place of old KINETO- 
SCOPE and other movie machines. 
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Jack Moneta Collection. 


he peep show gap of the early 
T 1920s was filled in a number of 

ways. With the old equipment 
worn out, and its makers gone to that 
big arcade in the sky, the old drop card 
pictures, stereos and continuous reel 
film shows were left high and dry at the 
very time that time and tide and chang- 
ing fashions were calling for new pro- 
grams. One would think that a lightly 
clad woman, or a nude, always looked 
the same. But that wasn’t true. Chang- 
ing hair styles and clothing dated the 
films, and new nudies were continuous- 
ly needed to keep the images looking 


young. Otherwise you had vernal men 
looking at provocative poses by women 
from the same time frame as their moth- 
ers, and that was a pretty fast turnoff. 
So the pictures had to be fresh, and new 
equipment was needed to show them. 
Exhibit Supply had an answer for 
that opportunity, too, and it was inex- 
pensive. The solution came out of 
Exhibit’s first ace salesman (and later 
number two man) in the company, 
Percy C. Smith, known to one and all as 
Perc. Born in 1877, by the time of 
World War 1 Perc was 40, had experi- 
ence as a production manager (for a 


Chicago bicycle company), had sold 
arcade machines for the Mills Novelty 
Company and had joined J. Frank 
Meyer’s Exhibit Supply Company. His 
invaluable experience in arcade opera- 
tions, sales and manufacturing led his 
hand to product design, and resulted in 
the Exhibit Supply DUOSCOPE. 

So the name implied, the counter- 
top machine showed two shows (sort of 
a half QUARTOSCOPE) of stereo 
views, 15 cards each, the by now estab- 
lished norm (set by the SAPHO years 
ago). Its mechanism is unbelievably 
simple. It is all mechanical with no 
lights or electricity. You put the coin in 
and push down a little lever on the side. 
It advances the ratchet arm one cog, like 
a gum ball machine. There is no clock 
or other mechanism, and once the 15 
cards for a set are shown, it shuts down. 
It is totally trouble free. You, the play- 
er, are the motor and the only moving 
part. The whole thing is made up of 
only a couple of castings. The patent 
for the DUOSCOPE is a marvel as it 
shows all of this (Patent No. 1,556,043 
issued Oct. 6, 1925, “Coin-Controlled 
Machine,” filed June 2, 1922 by Percy 
C. Smith, of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor 
to John F. Meyer, of Chicago, Illinois). 

The announcement advertising told 
how the machine worked, and where: 
“Smallest Drop Picture machine using 
our real photo views. Holds two sets of 
views — gets two coins from each play- 
er. Operates by thumb lever — no 
motor to wind or look after. Uses sur- 
rounding light. No electricity or wiring 
connections required. Can be changed 
from 5¢ play to 1¢ play, by removing 
one screw. Simple, positive mechanism 
fastened to cabinet door and very 
handy. Separate money box door 
equipped with high grade lock. Reel of 
pictures can be quickly changed from 
one machine to another. Display sign 
designed either to use in front or fitted 
to top of machine. When fitted with our 
wonderful art model or bathing girl pic- 
tures, the DUOSCOPE will get a nickel 
play in hundreds of suitable locations, 
or when fitted with out comedy views 
for kiddies the DUOSCOPE will get a 
penny play in school stores — every- 
where you find the kids.” A kiddie- 
comedy 1¢ version is shown in the pic- 
ture. 
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ORACLE Counter Fortune Teller 


nce Perc Smith got rolling there 
() was no stopping the man, and it 

went on that way for 30 years. 
He’s next machine, coming on the heels 
of the DUOSCOPE, was a countertop 
fortune teller that set the pattern for a 
whole line of Exhibit Supply machines 
to follow. 

There was no trick to a fortune 
teller. It was simply ask a question get 
an answer. The uncomplicated 
machines provided yes/no answers, the 
same for each question every time. The 
more sophisticated devices answered in 
sentences that weren’t the same all the 
time. At the high end the truthful and 
intriguing added the element of chance 
to the answers (which is what made it 
possible to convert gambling machines 
to fortune tellers). Smith was looking 
for an inexpensive device that combined 
the cost factors and ease of production 
of the yes/no machines with the allure of 
the random choice chance answers. His 
ORACLE of 1922 — which was 
upgraded at least 3 times during its 20 
year career — was the answer. 

ORACLE is a yes/no with a differ- 
ence. Its answers are chance, or seem- 
ingly so. Two small pivoted flags sit 
behind a top-of-the-front window, one 
yes, one no. Depending on the person, 
the time of day, the position of the plan- 
ets or the hand of fate, the answer would 
be a yes, ora no. Actually, it was a lot 
less dependent upon the muses than that, 
for in the language of the patent on the 
machine, “In operation the customer 
selects a question on the face of the 
sheet and turns the knob until the pointer 
indicates that question. A coin is then 
inserted in the slot and depending upon 
the way it is held and the position it is 
held at the time the operator releases it, 
it will move through one or the other of 
the passages and operate the correspond- 
ing lever to answer the question in the 
affirmative or the negative. A coin 
inserted in the slot will necessarily 
throw its weight on one of the pins and 
raise the corresponding plate into posi- 
tion behind the window. In order to 
hold the intelligence device in position 
long enough to permit a customer to 
read the answer I provide each of the 
levers with a latch which will be 
engaged by a detent. This detent will 
hold the intelligence device in position 
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Bill Whelan Collection. 


behind the window until it is freed by 
the (next) coin.” The patent is quite pic- 
torial and would make a fine hanging 
behind the machine. Get Patent No. 
1,556,042, “Coin Operated Machine,” 
Patentee Percy C. Smith, of Chicago, 
Illinois, Assignor to John F. Meyer, of 
Chicago, Illinois, filed June 2, 1922 and 
issued on October 6, 1925. 

All you had to do to keep the ORA- 
CLE fresh and responsive was remove 
the pointer set screw, and slide in a new 
piece of front paper with more modern 
questions. Everything else worked the 
same, so there was no mechanical work 
needed to upgrade. But physical 


upgrades also occurred. The original 
cabinet had the coin slot in its face, 
upper right. That was quickly changed 
to a cast coin slot on top of the cabinet 
as shown in the photo. Then large mar- 
quees were added, depending on the 
questions on the front of the ORACLE 
machine. The most popular was 
“YOUR FORTUNE” as shown here. 
Others were “YOUR PAST,” “YOUR 
PRESENT” and “YOUR FUTURE.” 
Exhibit Supply recommended that the 
machines be run in a bank of four to 
grab a lot of pennies per player. 
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Larry Birnbaum Collection. 


inventing, too. He was responsible 

for the Exhibit Supply card venders 
at the very beginning. Tall, short, coun- 
tertop or floor, Meyer made a multitude 
of models. One of the most popular was 
the 2-slot IDEAL CARD VENDER 
countertop of 1921, allowing room to 
display actual samples of the 2 cards 
vended, or a price panel on the left with 
a typical vended card on the right. That 
was fine, but it didn’t provide a lot of 
latitude for display. 

Then Meyer hit on a brainstorm 
idea. Why not make the machine a spe- 
cialty message display. With that the 


J ohn Franklin Meyer did some 


RADIO LOVE MESSAGE, a visual 
conversion of a simple 2-card vender, 
was created. Why radio? So many 
years after the fact it is difficult to con- 
ceive the impression the open airwaves 
made on an adventurous nation. Radio, 
the great communicator, was actually a 
spin-off technological benefit of World 
War 1. For a hundred years communica- 
tions had been the newspaper joined by 
magazines, with people becoming aware 
of what went on in the world by reading 
about it. And one of the things they read 
about (science was a hot subject, and the 
Scientific American magazine, and the 
Artisan, were well read) was Guglielmo 


Marconi’s wireless telegraphy transmit- 
ted by radio waves. The early develop- 
ments in radio, transmitting sound, were 
American, led by Reginold Fessenden 
and then boosted by the development of 
the vacuum tube by Lee de Forest, with 
the latter putting on the first broadcast of 
music in 1910, airing Enrico Caruso 
from the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. His listeners were a few 
scattered amateur radio operators with 
homemade receivers. Then, when the 
Great War of 1914-1918 came along, 
radio research disappeared under a cloak 
of military secrecy. After the war a full 
flow radio industry burst upon the public 
scene. Newspapers carried columns 
about how to build radio receivers, crys- 
tal set kits were the rage, and the people 
in the industrialized world could finally 
hear history as it was happening. 

In America, the major electric com- 
panies bought out the American Mar- 
coni Company, and formed RCA, the 
Radio Corporation of America. Kits, 
and commercially built radio sets, fol- 
lowed, with the public fitting head- 
phones to their ears to hear the music 
and event shows being beamed their 
way by a growing number of radio sta- 
tions in the early 1920s. It was the 
beginning of entertainment broadcast- 
ing, and converted home entertainment 
from player pianos, manual pick-up 
phonographs and stereo viewers to lis- 
tening. It was the most exciting of the 
new marvels of the 20th Century. It was 
as significant an advance as television in 
the 1950s and VCR’s in the eighties. It 
changed the way people spent their time, 
and literally educated (if only in pop 
culture) the masses. 

Exhibit Supply’s RADIO LOVE 
MESSAGE played back this theme to 
the penny dropping public. A man and a 
woman are shown wearing headphones, 
with the copy “A message by 
radio...your message and photo are 
ready” under them. Two card columns, 
for men on the left, women on the right, 
dispensed the “messages” for a penny. 
RADIO LOVE MESSAGE was popular 
throughout the twenties and early thir- 
ties, and was still being sold on the used 
machine market in the 1950s. Sold in 
banks of two machines, they vended 
cards for both single and married men 
and women from 4 card chutes, 2 each. 
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METAL STAMPER Floor Stamper Machine 


ere’s a machine that has barely 
H changed in over 60 years, 

except in its cabinet and base. 
But they had to change. Take one look 
at them. Those floor legs are the most 
elaborate stilts ever applied to any coin 
machine over the years, and are distinc- 
tively Harvard (they are known to col- 
lector Bob Legan as “garden furniture 
legs’). What did change was the cabinet 
box, with the 1960s models in a fully 
self-contained floor cabinet. But under 
the skin these machines are almost all 
alike, with the same heavy and complex 
cast iron mechanisms right down to the 
same part numbers from 1923 to the pre- 
sent era. Used machine price lists from 
the 1980s still list the Harvard (calling it 
the METAL TYPER) under the 
“Arcade” classification with values over 
$200. That has now changed, for the 
Harvard is one of the few machines still 
valuable on location that has a consider- 
ably higher value on the antique market. 
It is a living dinosaur. 

The Harvard story started in Cleve- 
land around 1895 after industrial time 
clock inventor George W. Heene and his 
brother John went into the manufactur- 
ing business together. The medal stam- 
per class of machine was off and run- 
ning with the Roovers NAME PLATE 
MACHINE, to be followed by the Mills 
Novelty Company EMBLEM EMBOS- 
SING MACHINE, the more revolution- 
ary Caille Bros. Co. ALUMINUM 
NAME PLATE and others, so by World 
War | it was a crowded art. But entre- 
preneur George Heene, who by then had 
bought out his brother John, thought he 
had an angle of his own. From the very 
beginning Heene had utilized an alu- 
minum emblem in his MEDAL 
STAMPING MACHINE. First pro- 
duced by Heene’s Automatic Stamping 
Machine Company in Phoenix, Arizona, 
in the early 1900s, by the early 1920s 
Heene had moved his re-named business 
to Cleveland with a new version. It was 
to become the definitive model. The 
patent was issued on May 15, 1923. 
Collectors call this the “Ornate.” 

It took a long time to gain a 
foothold, but the unique circular disc of 
the Harvard METAL STAMPER ulti- 
mately became a favored pocket piece, 
attached to key chains, as a lucky coin, 
or handy for a myriad of other uses. 
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Once established, the uses were featured 
on a large top sign that reads: “Identifi- 
cation Medals. For key rings, trunks, 
valises, pocketbooks, for automobiles, 
souvenirs, umbrellas, pocket pieces. 
Print some for yourself and friends.” 
All of this was capped off by the some- 
what lengthy directions on the lower 
slanted panel, with the now familiar 
“The Harvard Automatic Machine Co., 
Cleveland O., U.S.A.” And that was it. 
No dates of street names or addresses, 
and no connection to other major coin 
machine makers. It was as if the Har- 
vard was full grown, bursting out of an 
egg, entering the coin machine scene as 
a mighty maverick of mysterious ori- 
gins. It wasn’t part of the mold, yet it 


held its own as a viable machine class, 
in the long run outlasting its opponents 
until it was virtually alone in its market 
niche. 

One of the nice things about the 
Harvard METAL STAMPER is its 
husky “feel.”” You set up that pointer 
dial on any letter or number you want, 
one at a time, and actuate the stamper to 
emboss it on the aluminum disc. What a 
satisfying crunch, and all under your 
command. But you’d better space out 
your lettering and count the characters, 
for this is like setting up a line of type or 
editing on a computer. There’s only so 
much space. Then signal the machine 
it’s over and you get your disc in the 
cup on the side. 
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Gatter Novelty Company 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK Floor Athletic Machine 
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he Exhibit Supply Company 
T wasn’t the only outfit making a 

race for arcade machine domi- 
nance once Caille dropped out and 
Mills greatly reduced their line. There 
were at least half a dozen other outfits 
that saw themselves as worthy of the 
crown. Among the cleverest was the 
Gatter Novelty Company located at 447 
Poplar Street in Philadelphia. 

Rudolph E. Gatter originally came 
from New York where, in the summer 
of 1902, he created and got a patent on 
his AUTOMATIC BOWLING ALLEY, 
his first coin-operated machine (Patent 
No. 718,338, “Coin-operated bowling 
game apparatus,” Patentee Rudolph E. 
Gatter, of New York, N.Y., filed July 5, 
1902 with patent issued January 13, 
1903). Gatter was already a 10 year 
veteran in the operation and creation of 
coin machines, but Patent No. 718,338 
really launched him on his way. He 
sold the production rights to The Caille 
Bros. Co. in Detroit who brought it out 
as their own CAILLE’S AUTOMATIC 
BOWLING ALLEY. In later years 
Gatter would bring the game out time 
and again as a Gatter product, and then 
as the products of a number of compa- 
nies he was affiliated with over the 
years. 

Flush with a few bucks and the 
achievement of his first patented coin 
machine, Gatter hied it back to Philadel- 
phia where he had successfully operated 
machines, opening up his own shop as 
the Gatter Novelty Company, and set- 
tled back to create a string of machines 
that practically every arcade eventually 
had or every major arcade machine sup- 
plier either made under license, stole or 
distributed for Gatter. Rudolph gained 


Bob McGrath, Jr. Collection. 


recognition as one of the true pioneers 
of the industry, and a nonpareil produc- 
er of arcade type devices. 

Among his more famous and wide- 
ly copies machines was the GRAND- 
FATHER’S CLOCK, a more elaborate 
and colorful version of his landmark 
STRIKING CLOCK machine, one of 
the key placements in any arcade in the 
twenties. GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 
is in reality an elaborate grip test. Sim- 
ply running a pointer around a dial was 
no longer enough for the playing crowd, 
because the crowd had changed. The 
old grip tests were primarily placed in 
saloons, and all they had to do was 
show one guy that he had a better grip 
than the other guy, with a round of 
drinks at stake. But in 1920, Prohibi- 
tion became the law of the land, and 
gripping for booze went out of fashion. 
So Gatter made it a game instead of a 
test, ringing a bell and spinning pointers 
on a clock face as a reward for a good 
grip. And that brought it into the 
arcades. 

The Gatter GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCK was the end of one period in 
arcade machine design, and the begin- 
ning of another. It was the last in the 
line of old classic designs, with its form 
following its function. Few casting or 
trim elements were used, with the grip, 
bell, instructions and clock face consti- 
tuting its basic design. Consequently, it 
quickly became dull. When Exhibit 
Supply took over on the machine they 
added a colorful smiling Grandfather 
casting to the top, giving the machine 
new life after its appearance revision in 
1920. But this is the one that started the 
trend, and all but ended the arcade boxy 
look. 
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Information Vending Machine Company 


INFORMATION Counter Information Machine 


hey say that knowledge is power. 
Depending on how it’s packaged, 
knowledge can also pull in the 
pennies. Here, in a nifty ice cream par- 
lor machine, is proof. And it came out 
of the unlikely location of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

It all started with the mechanically 
inclined Gilbert brothers Marion L. and 
Roy, neither hardly hardened coin 
machine professionals. Marion started 
as a mechanic, later becoming a watch- 
man and finally a motorman for the Des 
Moines City Railway. Roy was a brake- 
man for the street car line, and later a 
driver for Des Moines Ice & Fuel. Roy 
got the idea for their INFORMATION 
machine watching people put pennies in 
any and all trade stimulators and fortune 
tellers on his ice and fuel route stops. 
Their idea was to create a machine that 
taught people things, sticking mostly to 
the offbeat. In their patent they said 
“The information that may be compiled 
for our device is boundless. It may con- 
tain information similar to a city directo- 
ry or it may contain national statistics of 
interest to the general public.” 

The way it works is the cabinet 
holds a wide roll of paper with a hun- 
dred questions and answers, with the 
questions exposed to view, 3 at a time, 
to the left. A shuttered window at the 
right center has the answer to the center 
line question, only it takes a penny to 
open the shade. So you turn the crank 
(later models had a knob) at the right 
side past all the questions until you see 
the one you want answered, center it, 
drop a penny, turn the shutter release, 
and there it is, what you’ ve been waiting 
for. The answer! To what? Well, the 
questions are very typical, and are on the 
order of a vast fund of useless but inter- 
esting information. The questions 
changed from roll to roll, and the rolls 
were changed weekly in a hot location 
to keep the machine informative. 

What kind of questions, you may 
ask? Here are some from a variety of 
rolls: 


e What is the name, age and address 
of the youngest mother on record? 

e How many people in the U. S. 
carry over one million life insurance? 

e How many murders were commit- 
ted in Chicago last (whatever year it 
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was) year? 

e What is the assessed valuation of 
New York City? 

¢ What is love? 

e Is there a premium on indian head 
pennies? 

e What is the difference between an 
Old Maid and a bachelor girl? 

e What president of the United 
States is supposed to be the father of an 
illegitimate child? 

¢ How much liquor does the aver- 
age Chicago Speakeasy sell each week? 

e How fast can Floyd Gibbons (a 
current radio reported and news man) 
talk? 


¢ How many illegitimate children 
were left behind by the Allied armies 
when they finally moved out of Ger- 
many? 

Stuff like that. Trashy and raunchy. 
People loved it. And new rolls, only 
50¢ per change to the operator, kept the 
machines viable. They also had special 
rolls for pool halls, drug stores and other 
locations. The early marquee, as shown, 
says “Information? 1¢. Patent No. 
1,585,342. Ask Me —I Tell ‘Em.” 
Later marquees for the 1931 model were 
simpler, but still carried the name 


INFORMATION and the patent num- 


ber. 
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Globe Amusement Machine Company 


LIGHT HOUSE GRIP TEST Floor Athletic Machine 





1926-1927 


ere’s another one of those off- 
H brand but significant arcade 

machine makers like the Gatter 
Novelty Company that produced 
devices that were copied and marketed 
by others. Promoting itself as the 
“Largest Manufacturers of Meritorious 
Coin Operated Machines in the East,” 
the Globe Amusement Machine Com- 
pany was located in that Motherland of 
all arcade coin machines: Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Globe Amusement carried on the 
tradition of the long gone Brooklyn 
machine makers, such as Automatic 
Battery Company, National Automatic 
Machine Company, Percy G. Williams 
and others. The Globe group may well 
have come out of these early pioneer 
makers, for it was if the firm burst onto 
the twenties scene full bloom as an 
experienced machine producer with a 
full line of arcade machines that had a 
big maker, full line appeal. Possibly 
their most popular machine, based on 
the number of surviving examples, is 
the LIGHT HOUSE GRIP TEST, a tra- 
ditional style arcade machine that was 
put on the market in the middle 1920s. 
In its introductory advertising in Febru- 
ary 1926, Globe Amusement called 
their device “The only athletic coin 
operating machine that is patronized by 
women and children. The machine that 
has proven to its purchasers to repay its 
cost in 3 weeks.” 

If the ladies and the kids played the 
LIGHT HOUSE GRIP TEST (which 
sounds a bit like a stretch) is was 
because of its unique scoring features, 
very rewarding in their way. Globes’ 
description explains its charms; “The 
lighthouse stands 42 inches above the 
base or machine proper and is finished 
in beautiful imitation granite blocks, 
presenting the appearance of a real 
lighthouse. The door, 8 windows and 
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dome of the lighthouse light up in suc- 
cession as pressure is exerted on the 
handles, each one registering a pressure 
of 100 Ibs., reaching a total of 2,000 Ibs. 
pressure (Note: A lot of women and 
children can squeeze that off). In the 
door and each window there are, 
besides the numbers registering the 
pressure, some different snappy and 
tantalizing sayings, which urge the 
player to try again and again for better 
results (Note: Imagine the kids reacting 
to those “snappy” sayings). When the 
player reaches the 1,000 mark, the 
dome lights up, and simultaneously 
with that a siren whistle goes off, which 
makes a strong ballyhoo, drawing atten- 
tion to the machine (Note: And just how 
many women and children would like 
that?).” 

That’s the soft description, but in 
real world terms, as that light inched up 
the LIGHT HOUSE GRIP TEST the 
tension built up as you weren’t com- 
pletely sure where that siren kicked in. 
Except siren isn’t a good word to 
describe that sound, for it was a lot 
more like a fog horn. As the lights 
climbed, so did anticipation. And sud- 
denly, there it was — Aaaaooooghaaa 
— the same piercing sound that was 
used on a Model T Ford car that cleared 
the streets as it came bounding down 
the road. It was the sound of the times, 
and in a closed room or arcade it 
boomed beyond comprehension. All 
the while the dome light flipped on, the 
full tower was a blaze of light, and 
nobody within half a block could miss 
the thing. How many women and chil- 
dren do you think that attracted? 

Globe didn’t survive the Great 
Depression, and Exhibit Supply picked 
up the machine. But it never had the 
fancy trim, panels or castings of the 
Globe original, which is one of a kind. 
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Globe Amusement Machine Company 


RAISE THE DEVIL Floor Athletic Machine 


The Globe Amusement machines 
had a lot of variety and built-in arcade 
life, for the results were never the same. 
Yet many were variations of the same 
theme as most were athletic machines. 
For instance, where the LIGHT HOUSE 
GRIP TEST was a conventional gripper 
with unconventional displays, the Globe 
Amusement RAISE THE DEVIL was a 
strength test in the traditional sense. It 
has the same grip handles that the 
Rosenfield grippers had years before, 
and was almost a re-do of the Caille 
Bros. Co. TUG-OF-WAR, right down 
(or better yet, up) to the red devil’s 
head. Only the strength test was differ- 
ent. The Caille was a combination grip 
and pull test with a rope. The Globe 
Amusement version had pull grips you 
squeezed together with both hands, 
making a red devil rise higher the hard- 
er you squeezed. 

The whole idea, as the machine 
marquee said, was to RAISE THE 
DEVIL and “Make him squeal!” To 
accomplish this the vertical scale was 
ticked out in important steps along the 
way. Initial squeezes got you to 
“10,000 ft.’’; more to “30,000 ft.” Then 
much more superhuman efforts got you 
to “Outer Space,” “Near Heaven,” and 
finally “Heaven.” And that’s where the 
devil squealed! The whole idea was to 
“Raise the devil out of hell.” 

These were very popular machines 
(they were still selling used in 1945 for 
$150, twenty years after they were 
introduced). Part of the reason was the 
Globe Amusement construction, along 
conventional arcade machines lines, 
with a common base for most of the 
athletic test machines. It came in for its 
own catalog description to tell the oper- 
ator what to expect: “These grip test 
machines in all stand 7 feet high, taking 
up no more than 16 inches of floor 
Space each, and are constructed of the 
very best and most durable material 
throughout. The cabinets are built of 
well seasoned oak, all paneled, and 
highly finished in natural wood. All 
parts, and cash box, the latter secured 
by Yale lock, are accessible from the 
front.” 

In its short time at bat, the Globe 
Amusement Machine Company made a 
long term mark on the arcade machine. 
The machines looked fairly modern for 
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their day (except for their old-fashioned 
looking cast iron legs, the same one 
used on slot machines since the early 
1900s, mostly because they worked 
very well and were cheap) and survived 
for years being made by other manufac- 
turers once their Globe Amusement 
days were over. The RAISE THE 
DEVIL, for instance, was picked up by 
the reorganized and reformed Interna- 
tional Mutoscope Reel Company Inc. in 
the early 1930s, giving it a new lease on 
life. It is sometimes difficult to tell the 
machines apart, although the cast iron 
legs give the original away. Except it 
rarely has its original maker’s name on 
it. The most obvious location for the 
manufacturer’s name is on Globe’s uni- 
versal front nameplate casting, but that 
is sometimes (oftentimes, actually, as it 
didn’t add to machine performance but 
it did add to its weight) missing. The 
panel lists the Globe Amusement 
Machine Company name and address 
which, for the record is 93 Grand Street 
in Brooklyn. It makes you wonder, is 
the building still there, and are there 
parts in the basement? 
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Mills Novelty Company 


1926 BAG PUNCHER Floor Athletic Machine 


1926-1930 
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Id Mills Novelty arcade 
() machines didn’t just fade away. 

They went away to yet come 
back another day. Well, some of them, 
anyway. From the longest line in the 
industry in the early 1900s, to a short 
line in 1926, Mills Novelty Company 
still held a commanding position in 
arcade machines. 

Why 1926? It probably had some- 
thing to do with the cost of machine 
production. The older arcade machines 
were available from inventory for years, 
with little or no Mills investment left in 
them. But day by day, year by year, as 
they were sold, the cost of reproduction 
exceeded the value of the machine until 


it was uneconomical to make and sell 
the device. Thus the year of the big 
change, 1926. About a dozen arcade 
machines and trade stimulators were 
selected for upgrading — it was actual- 
ly downgrading, for they were made 
less expensively and put in cheaper cab- 
inets — to remain in the line while all 
of the others were discontinued. It was 
revise or die. 

The largest machine to survive the 
year of the great conversion was the 
Mills Novelty BAG PUNCHER of 
1903, only now it was called the 1926 
BAG PUNCHER. Originally conceived 
in the summer of 1903 by Herbert S. 
Mills (Patent No. 740,160, “Coin-Con- 


trolled Punching Bag Apparatus,” 
Patentee Herbert S. Mills, of Chicago, 
Illinois, application filed July 31, 1903 
with patent issued on September 29, 
1903, a very large and complete 
mechanical patent), the BAG PUNCH- 
ER became a mainstay machine in the 
saloon and early arcade locations of the 
first decade of the New Century. Big, 
costly and impressive, they were every- 
where. You put in your coin, pull the 
bag down on its chain, and punch for 
score. Only a lot of times the puncher 
hit the cast iron protector around the top 
of the bag and crunch, another broken 
hand or wrist. It happened so often 
something had to be done about it. 

The redesigned, simplified and less 
expensive 1926 cabinet did that some- 
thing. The lighter cabinet used cheaper 
woods, the turned base supports became 
plain milled wood, and the bag protec- 
tor was either greatly reduced or com- 
pletely disappeared depending on the 
model. The sting was out of the old 
penny puncher. It was still sold as a 
macho blow tester, but now it was 
called a machine that “...attracts young 
men, makes 100% profit.”” The new lit- 
erature called it “...a machine for test- 
ing the force of a blow. Of course, 
every man thinks he possesses a mighty 
wallop so considerable rivalry will exist 
wherever a Mills (1926) BAG PUNCH- 
ER is installed. By inserting a penny, 
the bag may be pulled down. The bag 
is then struck and hits the platform 
above. The force of the blow is regis- 
tered on the large dial. The bag imme- 
diately locks and cannot be pulled down 
again until another coin is deposited. A 
bell rings when 900 Ibs. or over is regis- 
tered. The operator installs the (1926) 
BAG PUNCHER without charge to the 
merchant and in exchange for the loca- 
tion the merchant receives 25% of the 
money taken in.” 

Oh yeah? The 75/25 split soon dis- 
appeared for a 50/50, or worse. And 
some locations wanted an even greater 
take, an accommodation provided by 
Mills in a reward paying puncher that 
played on a nickel. Rewards for certain 
punches were listed and paid by the 
location. But for that model the large 
cast iron bag protector was put back on 
to scare the puncher. So much for con- 
sumer safety. 
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1926 LARGE ELECTRIC SHOCK Floor Shocker Machine 


hat big Mills Novelty cattle call 
T and model cutting of 1926 

reviewed everything in the lines, 
and chopped anything that didn’t sell 
well. Only the proven pullers survived, 
to be put through the cost effectiveness 
process. While the basic operation of 
the machine didn’t change, the survivors 
were somehow lesser machines. The 
1926 LARGE ELECTRIC SHOCK 
MACHINE is typical. When it first 
came out in the early 1900s it was in an 
elegant curved wood cabinet (called the 
“bow front’ model) with a lot of detail 
and castings. The machine almost 
looked like a serious scientific experi- 
ment. 

But when the 1926 LARGE ELEC- 
TRIC SHOCK machine model came 
along a lot of that was changed. The 
cabinet lost its curved lines when the 
bow was replaced by straight slab sides 
and front (to become the “straight front” 
model) although the insides retained the 
pseudo-medicinal approach of a classic 
shocker, making it look like a packaged 
doctor’s office. It was still the top of the 
line as far as shockers go, but not fully 
the cabinetry art of the earlier model. 

From a collecting point of view 
there is little difference between the 
two, for the Mills machines are big, 
bountiful and colorful, no matter from 
the teens or twenties. The 1920s model 
still has that magnificent “Electricity Is 
Life” figure framed dial at the top, and a 
nifty plaque inside that describes “Elec- 
tricity” as the “Silent Physician.” The 
catalog copy sold it the same way it had 
been sold years before, saying, “It is a 
known fact that electricity is good for 
the nervous system (Note: How’s that 
for medical selling? Say that today and 
Food And Drug will have you in court 
in a minute!). Owners of our LARGE 
ELECTRIC SHOCK machine tell us 
that many of their customers came in 
every day to take a treatment (Note: 
Sounds like they were shock junkies, 
and no way was it good for the heart). 
Besides the curing powers of this big 
machine, it is a big attraction as an 
amusement machine. It can be used for 
nickels or pennies — a device throws 
out the penny when it is set for nickels. 
The shock is given through he handles 
and gradually becomes stronger as the 
handles are pulled farther apart. A 
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clock arrangement shuts off the current 
after a certain interval. Works with four 
dry batteries or can be attached direct to 
house current. Machine is 78 inches 
high, 20 inches wide, and 25 inches 
deep. Price $135.00. 

Then an even bigger change came 
along. The Roaring Twenties were per- 
sonified by big bucks, fast cars, 
speakeasies and sports, independent 
women and a zest for life. So Mills 
Novelty adapted to the times. Gone 
was the whole medical idea, with the 
1926 LARGE ELECTRIC SHOCK 
machine sporting fast living and flapper 
graphics on its later models. This is a 
tremendous period piece, particularly 


for the health and fitness nuts of our 
present era. The whole idea of the 
“Silent Physician” was abandoned, to 
be replaced by inside graphics that now 
said “Electricity Pep and Life, for that 
Run Down Feeling.” It captured a 
whole new crowd, and reflected their 
life on the enormous back dial. In place 
of the Edwardian graphics of the earlier 
models the new version has a tin 
lithographed dial showing a flapper and 
a race car, with physically active 
lifestyle illustrations around the much 
smaller pointer face. To add to the 
color the cabinet was painted, usually 
green. So there’s a lot to choose from 
in the big Mills shocker. 
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TARGET SKILL Counter Target Game 
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( ) oin machine history is often 
landmark history. Things go 
along just fine for a while, and 

then along comes a landmark machine 

that changes everything forever, and the 
evolutionary machine process starts all 
over again. 

The A.B.T. TARGET SKILL is 
such a machine. When it burst upon the 
scene it revolutionized arcade machine 
design, and hung on. The very same 
machine is still being sold as a new 
machine to this day in a different guise, 
and probably will be for another quarter 
century or more, so powerful is a good 
idea. Yet it wasn’t a new idea. The 
Original countertop gun game was 
British, then German. Similar models 


were made by coin machine pioneer 
Gustave F. W. Schultze in Oakland, 
California, years before Walter S. 
Tratsch of A. B. T. in Chicago, put his 
salesmanship and productive capacity 
behind this machine. But when Tratsch 
did it, it was a machine whose time had 
come. So it was a runaway success. 
The model shown is somewhat 
down the line, with the full history of 
this machine to be explained in later 
volumes of this series. Quickly, when 
Walter Tratsch and Archie Bechtol (an 
old coin machine hand, who operated 
machines at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
in 1904) teamed up with Gus Adler in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 1920 to form 
an operating company that ranged all 


over the south, they took the initials of 
their last names to create the A. B. T. 
Manufacturing Company. Only they 
didn’t make anything yet. Bechtol had 
been fiddling with the German Auto- 
mates Electra GmbH 1905 ELECTRA 
gun game as an idea, so he made a few 
breakthrough changes, made a gun 
shooter that ultimately looked like the 
German World War 1 Luger (the 
favorite military souvenir of the return- 
ing A. E. F. forces form France and 
occupied Germany) and, with Walter, 
applied for a patent on November 12, 
1921. And they got it! (Patent No. 
1,523,732, “Amusement Device,” 
Patentees Walter A. Tratsch and Archie 
H. Bechtol, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
filed November 12, 1921 with patent 
issued January 20, 1925). They made 
them in a small shop for their own 
routes, and kept improving the gun. 
They added a swivel in 1922 (Patent 
No. 1,454,947), with Tratsch moving 
the production to Chicago around 1923 
(while Archie stayed in Memphis). 
Late in 1923, working from separate 
cities, they created the unique scoring 
target of the game (Patent No. 
1,482,725) and the commercial A.B.T. 
TARGET SKILL was born. It was 
Tratsch that added the finalized Luger 
look (Patent No. 1,551,858) and put the 
game on the open market. 

Up to that time no arcade machine 
made had created such an introductory 
splash, and few have since. It was an 
instant and enormous success, almost as 
if it had hit the scene overnight. But 
that was hardly the case, and Tratsch 
wisely splattered the four issued patent 
numbers and their dates all over the 
back of his 1926 model, shown here. 
This is the wooden cabinet model with 
its Luger gun and aluminum marquee 
sporting its own logo and patent list- 
ings. The introductory advertising was 
simple: “Shoots 5 steel balls for 1¢. 
The only absolutely legitimate machine 
that gets the money. Can be operated 
anywhere.” It was sold anywhere, too. 
A.B.T. made TARGET SKILL under 
private label for a number of coin 
machine manufacturers and marketing 
organizations, so it looked like they all 
made the game. But they didn’t. It was 
A.B.T., and remained A.B.T. until the 
1950s. 
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International Mutoscope Reel Company 


ALL STEEL MUTOSCOPE Pedestal Peep Show 


hanges in machines weren’t the 
i only major changes in the twen- 

ties. Changes in manufacturers 
came, too, and in the arcade field the 
biggest change was in the resurgence of 
the Mutoscope name, only it got a lot 
longer. Not only that, it had little or no 
connection to the original American 
Mutoscope And Biograph Company 
other than a number of shared used 
machines. It was a new entity run by 
new people, and in the beginning they 
weren’t even coin machine people. The 
only thing that really stayed the same 
was their location: New York City. 

Going back in time, when the 
MUTOSCOPE machine had saturated 
the market (and after a bad production 
run of the MODEL E “Eagle’’) the 
American Mutoscope And Biograph 
Company dropped out of the manufac- 
turing and leasing business. In 1909 it 
got out of the coin machine business 
altogether to become the American Bio- 
graph Company, a movie producer. 
That left the old Mutoscope outfit high 
and dry, with a warehouse full of old 
machines and castings, not to mention 
rapidly outdating film reels. And there 
it sat for years, while the old machines 
continued to grind away, making money 
for their operators (many who kept the 
machines that were originally leased to 
them). So, in spite of the fact the parent 
company was out of business, the 
MUTOSCOPE continued on, and even 
began to grow in popularity. It was a 
growing monster without a head. 

That’s when New Yorker Bill 
Rabkin came along. His business part- 
ner, who had a brother who ran a penny 
arcade, learned the rights to American 
Mutoscope (and all those castings) 
could be picked up on the cheap. So 
they went for it. When Rabkin took a 
look at what he had, and gained enough 
pulse of the market to know he could 
sell MUTOSCOPE machines and new 
reels, he put his mind to solving the 
problem. First, he changed the compa- 
ny name to the International Mutoscope 
Reel Company and moved everything to 
West 23rd Street. 

Then the big move. He created a 
new sheet steel cabinet on iron legs with 
only a few castings — the eye viewer 
for one — and stuck the old mecha- 
nisms in them, introducing the device as 


1926-1929 


the “Latest up-to-date MUTO- 
SCOPE” in March 1923. The intro- 
ductory ad announced that “Our lat- 
est model MUTOSCOPE is con- 
structed of plate and angle iron. 
Will last a lifetime.” Only the 
inside parts didn’t. So Rabkin made 
further improvements. As he ran 
out of parts he made new ones, only 
better, or at least cheaper. The old 
unreliable brass worm drives were 
replaced with new die-cast gears 
and worm sets to create the ALL 
STEEL MUTOSCOPE of 1926. 

In the meantime Rabkin gained 
complete control of the company 
when he bought out his partner, and 
incorporated the firm. While other 
arcade machines were added, the 
ALL STEEL MUTOSCOPE was 
the flagship product as it continual- 
ly sold upgraded movie reels. Ads 
for the machine said “Each Muto- 
scope (is) a complete miniature 
movie house. The latest improved 
models are light weight, all metal 
and very attractive (except they 
weren’t!). Price complete with new 
reel, large metal frame and colorful 
display sign, $60.00. Counter size 
Mutoscope without stand, only 
$50.00.” And the firm prospered. 


Gil Shapiro, Urban Archeology. 
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STEAM SHOVEL Floor Digger Machine 
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Steve Gronowski Collection. 
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he machine that was probably the 
biggest breakthrough idea of the 
twenties, and a format that has 

had a tremendous rebirth in recent years 
distributing plush, is the digger. It didn’t 
exist before World War 1, and slowly 
but surely became the leading type of 
arcade machine in the next decade after 
the war. By the 1930s the digger 
reigned supreme, and in any given 
arcade there were usually as many dig- 
gers on the site as all of the other arcade 
machines combined with the exception 
of the MUTOSCOPES (old iron plus 


newer steel). 

Diggers have a long and convoluted 
history which will be covered editorially 
in later volumes, but suffice to say the 
Norwat Amusement Devices firm of 
Brooklyn, New York, was an early pro- 
ducer. Maker Alfred Norwat, who had a 
machine shop on Myrtle Street in 
Brooklyn, first teamed up with Charles 
Fleisher who had created the device dur- 
ing the war, making Brooklyn the first 
center of digger production. In 1924 
Norwat went off on his own. The Nor- 
wat addition to the art was high visibili- 


ty. The entire mechanism of the “Minia- 
ture Steam Shovel” was open and visi- 
ble through the glass sides of the cabi- 
net, so you could see all the gears work- 
ing and the chains pulling (much like the 
first THE LOCOMOTIVE arcade 
machine of 40 years earlier) once a coin 
was dropped and the machine operation 
began. A large marquee on the top says: 
“1¢ Miniature STEAM SHOVEL 1¢. 
See it in action.” There was even a 
touch of art on the inside, with a small 
panel of leaded glass used on the roof of 
the miniature steam shovel cab. 

As it was early in the game, the 
trade press touted the machine at the 
time of its introduction at Chicago’s 
February 1926 coin machine show at the 
Great Northern Hotel. The press said, 
“The Miniature Steam Shovel is a dupli- 
cate of the real thing, operating on the 
same principle, picking up candies and 
novelties. The operator regulates the 
position at which the bucket drops by a 
handle protruding from the aluminum 
front plate. Rainbow nuts are mostly 
used, with a sprinkling of slum for 
attraction. The operating cost is about 
10 per cent. It absolutely does not con- 
flict with any machine on the market, 
thereby getting the money that otherwise 
would be lost to you. Young and old 
play this machine repeatedly.” 

In citing its record for performance, 
the introductory story adds; “It is 
claimed by all owners to be the biggest 
money-maker on the market. Proof of 
the above is that every arcade in New 
York and Brooklyn and surrounding 
beaches have one or more machines. 
These men certainly know what they are 
doing as they all have large rents to pay 
and therefore must get the best money- 
making machines possible. An arcade 
proprietor at Midland Beach, Long 
Island, paid his rent the past two seasons 
from it.” 

The Norwat STEAM SHOVEL was 
only the first shoreline ruffling of a tidal 
wave to come. Before the decade was 
out half a dozen makers were producing 
diggers, and two makers — Exhibit Sup- 
ply and International Mutoscope — 
were fighting tooth and nail (Mills Nov- 
elty was in there too, but weren’t signifi- 
cant) for industry dominance, which 
they shared. 
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HOROSCOPE Floor Fortune Teller 


the past, but when the penny was 

played and the card came out 
there was no question that this was the 
machine of the future. It was also one of 
the most fruitful cash cows Exhibit Sup- 
ply Company ever created. For with all 
of this machinery, its large size, 3- 
dimensional display at the top and card 
facings over each coin slide this is noth- 
ing more (and certainly nothing less) 
than a card vender. In fact, if you take a 
good look at the picture and assume 
each display panel over two coin slides 
to be a separate machine, you’!1 sudden- 
ly see this device for what it is, and 
that’s 6 IDEAL CARD VENDER 
machines banked in two rows, with a 
base below and display panel on top. 
And there you have it, a literal wall of 
card vending. 

The Exhibit Supply Company 12- 
slot card venders were a gold mine. All 
they did was sell paper at high prices, 
and titillate the buyers. The first of 
them were two feature theme machines 
called WHOM SHALL I MARRY and 
ASTROLOGY, coming out at the end of 
1924. The big feature was the display 
on top, literally a small stage where 
dolls adopted the roles of the players. 
The idea worked, for people related to 
the figures and the pennies rolled in. 
The reason for the popularity is under- 
standable, for there were 12 questions 
that could be answered, at a card (and 
therefore a penny) apiece. The idea was 
so good, Exhibit Supply came out with 3 
more machines in 1927, including 
HOROSCOPE, HAIR FORTUNE 
TELLING MACHINE and EYES FOR- 
TUNE TELLING MACHINE, so when 
all 5 machines were lined up, there were 
60 coin slots and cards ready to explain 
the present and future to the gullible. 
Except these machines were also a lot of 
fun. The detailed analysis of human fea- 
tures and future mates were sure to bring 
a giggle if not a loud guffaw from the 
card buyers. 

The HOROSCOPE was the most 
modest of the group, often playing it 
Straight with horoscope cards, offering 
“A complete Horoscope Reading.” 
That’s what the cards did, and at a real 
profit. Card orders cost $2.50 per thou- 
sand, so the investment was only 25% of 
the return. Better yet, when you ordered 


S ure, it looks like something out of 
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the machine at $175, you got 18,000 
cards that sold to patrons for $180, 
which in effect paid for the machine. 
Here’s the way it works: “A large 
handsome machine...mounted on four 
ornamental, nickel-plated legs. The 
attractive display top portion portrays an 
oriental scene with richly-colored mystic 
figures in the foreground, illuminated 
with electric light. The machine has 12 
slots — one slot for each month in the 
year. Over each slot is an instruction 
card giving the month of the year and 
directions telling the player how to 


obtain his horoscope. There are four 
different complete and interesting Horo- 
scope reading for each month; one card 
for each week. Players who want pre- 
cise readings will draw cards until they 
get the one covering the week of their 
date of birth. This results in a greatly 
increased sale of cards.” 

In later 1928, ail the 12-slot card 
venders were upgraded to steel com- 
partments for ease of vending, with a 
large paper mache display top added. It 
could also be retrofitted to older models 
in use. 
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kay, 12 months for a fortune, 
() and 4 per month to pin down 
your date of birth, means that 
the Exhibit Supply HOROSCOPE on 
the previous page offered 48 options. 
Yet here is a small countertop fortune 
teller that offered 96, or exactly twice as 
many, in one-tenth the machine based 
on weight (125 pounds for the HORO- 
SCOPE and 13 pounds for HINDOO). 
That was the secret of Exhibit Sup- 
ply. By sheer force of machine mocels, 
they covered every base, and then recov- 
ered then all again another time or two. 


1927-1930 
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So no matter what an arcade operator or 
arcade type location wanted, Exhibit 
Supply had a machine to meet the need. 
Or a couple. Some of them were inge- 
niously clever, like HINDOO. As we 
said in the past, the utilization of chance 
techniques in fortune tellers added spice 
and a feeling of fate to the fortune. And 
with HINDOO you set up the situation 
two ways to allow chance techniques to 
take over. 

You start at the top, setting the 
pointer to one of 4 questions: (1) Will 
my wish come true?, (2) Is my future 


bright?, (3) Will I become rich?, and (4) 
Will I have a large family? Set up num- 
ber one! Then you further qualify the 
answer by putting your penny in the 
proper slot: (1) Jan-Feb-Mar, (2) Apr- 
May-June, (3) July-Aug-Sept and (4) 
Oct-Nov-Dec based on the month of 
your birth. Set up number two! Then 
number three, but that one’s out of your 
hands. The coin bounces downward, 
Over cast pins to stop in one of the six 
information chutes, which you then 
read. That’s the fortune part, unique to 
you because of the first two set-ups. 
Exhibit called it “...a distinct novelty in 
the fortune telling line. There are four 
questions at the top of the machine. 
There are six answers for each question. 
As the pointer is turned to the question 
the different answers at the bottom auto- 
matically come into view. To operate, 
the player will put his penny in the slot 
according to the month of the year in 
which he was born. The penny will zig- 
zag down over the pegs and stop in 
place on any one of the six answers.” 
Often sold in banks, two on a platform 
on an iron pedestal base, in this exam- 
ple; “There are two machines each with 
a different series of questions. A pair of 
these machines on pedestal should be in 
every arcade, and every carnival arcade 
should carry two of them without the 
pedestal.” 

The origin of the machine is inter- 
esting. J. Frank Meyer of Exhibit Sup- 
ply was not only willing to use outsider 
machines on a royalty, he encouraged it. 
The only stipulation was that the 
machine had to be patentable, assigned 
in his name. So all sorts of Exhibit Sup- 
ply patents were issued to a wide variety 
of names, with Meyer indicated as hav- 
ing a piece of the action. And that open- 
ness of policy even extended to competi- 
tors, as long as Meyer was included in 
the patent. In the case of HINDOO, the 
inventor was August Schlag, a member 
of the Brooklyn group that had been 
developing the digger. Schlag was also 
a prolific inventor, and when his own 
outfit didn’t want to touch a machine, or 
August wanted some outside royalty 
income, he went to J. Frank Meyer at 
Exhibit Supply. HINDOO is such a 
machine, filed on March 16, 1927 with 
its “Amusement Device” Patent No. 
1,720,060 issued on July 9, 1929. 
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hades of Rudolph Gatter of 
S Philadelphia, for here is his land- 

mark STRIKING CLOCK in 
Exhibit Supply’s hands. It was proba- 
bly the right place to go, for it had 
become an arcade standby, if not only a 
noisy one. 

Gatter had defined and then refined 
his machine, the final STRIKING 
CLOCK 1922 MODEL becoming 
definitive. With Exhibit Supply snarfing 
up any and every machine they could 
find in the twenties, the Gatter machine 
came under their control. It was an 
exceptionally good move, for the 
STRIKING CLOCK is a lot of fun, and 
very loud. Not only that, it never seems 
to wear out, and that’s neither its wel- 
come to play or its parts. In fact, it was 
cataloged as both a new and used 
machine until the 1960s. 

In operation; “It is a favorite with 
women and children as well as with 
men (Yeah! We’ve heard that one 
before!). Each player wants to see how 
many hours he can (That’s more like it: 
“He!’’) register on the dial. To operate, 
the penny is deposited and one handle 
gripped in each hand, then as the han- 
dles are squeezed together (Can’t you 
just see the ladies and kiddies squeezing 
that one off!) the clock hand moves 
around the dial. When the handles are 
released a large bell on top of the 
machine loudly strikes the number of 
hours registered on face of clock. The 
sound of the gong attracts attention of 
everyone within hearing distance. The 
STRIKING CLOCK is a proven money 
maker. Natural oak cabinet. Green 
enameled pedestal. Metal parts bright 
nickel-plated. Price $125.00.” 

Although the STRIKING CLOCK 
is in plentiful supply for collectors (but 
being soaked up fast!) it still commands 
a premium price because of its features. 
When that bell goes off at the end 
you’re sure there’s a fire in the next 
block and old trained fire horses are 
about to burst out of their barn pulling 
their pumpers. That’s if the bell is 
available. There are a lot of these 
machines around without bells (it seems 
to have been the only part that wore 
out) in which case they aren’t worth 
nearly the premium the complete 
machines are. And the reason is that 
bell. There just don’t seem to be any 
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around. Sure, other machines have 
them (Like the Exhibit Supply 
GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK) but 
they’re worth even more, so the supply 
is seriously limited. The paper has been 
reproduced, so that’s no strain. It’s just 
those damn bells! 

Exhibit Supply made another varia- 
tion of the machine called the LIGHT- 
HOUSE Siren, which is almost the 
same thing with a lighthouse on top 
with a light and fog horn instead of the 
bell. And then there’s the original Gat- 
ter Novelty Company versions to look 
into. But they’re in even shorter supply, 
and more of a find than the Exhibit Sup- 
ply model. But whatever you find, a 
STRIKING CLOCK is a striking exam- 
ple of 1920s arcade machine designs, 
and one sure to ring a bell when you’ ve 
got guests coming over. But pass out 
ear muffs in basements or closed rooms. 


Bob McGrath Jr. Collection. 
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upposing we were 
S to rate the Mills 

Novelty Company 
LARGE ELECTRIC 
SHOCK machine as first 
choice among all shocker 
collectibles as most vin- 
tage arcade machine col- 
lectors and dealers do, 
then this machine would 
be number two. And there 
wouldn’t be much of an 
argument from those col- 
lectors and dealers, either. 
For this is the machine that 
has more plain good looks, 
and a clever shocker, than 
just about any other sec- 
ond to Mills. 

Known alternately as 
the Exhibit Supply “Spear 
the Dragon” or the ELEC- 
TRIC ENERGIZER (with 
the latter its correct name, 
although in its day some 
people even called it 
“Saint George and the 
Dragon”), this cabinet 
shocker was a larger ver- 
sion of a slightly earlier 
and smaller countertop or 
pedestal model called the 
ELECTRIC VITALIZER, 
a more conventional grab- 
two-handles shocker. But 
the ELECTRIC ENER- 
GIZER is a far more 
sophisticated device, for it 
is the only shocker that is 
motor driven. You don’t 
grab some handles and 
Squeeze them to increase 
the power; you just hold 
the knobs. That’s what 
makes it so different. 
While it may have picked 
up the Egyptian figures of 
the ELECTRIC VITALIZ- 
ER (and a lot of other 
machines by other makers 
around the same period, 
for the opening of King 


Tut’s tomb had an enormous effect on 
world graphics at the time) it didn’t 
adopt the method. The power surges 
into the knobs from a motor driven 
source, increasing on its own as the 
model of a man with a spear moves 
across the bridge at the top toward the 
green dragon waiting to pounce on the 
smaller figure. The spear carrier moves 
through areas marked weak, fair, good, 
strong and bell. The front of the 
machine sets up the tension, saying: 
“Spear the dragon. Test your nerve. 
Can you hold knobs until the bell 
rings?” And if you can, at point 2,400, 
the bell rings aloud, proclaiming you to 
be strong, courageous and skilled. 
There’s no knob twisting to get the 
juice, just hold on. 

Describing its workings, the 1929 
Exhibit Supply catalog says: “The best 
and most novel electric shock machine 
in the world. Not only does the player 
get the thrill of the electric current, but 
he has the fascination of watching the 
Warrior move across the bridge and 
spear the dragon, whereupon the bell 
rings. The ELECTRIC ENERGIZER is 
the only machine of its kind made to 
run with an electric motor. To operate, 
the player drops in his coin and grasps 
the two handles. At first the current is 
very smooth, but as the man with the 
spear approaches the dragon, the current 
becomes stronger. The player tries to 
hold the handles until the bell rings. 
Beautifully finished display front with 
attractive top sign. Cabinet finished in 
natural oak with nickeled trimmings. A 
very handsome machine that gets a big 
play. Price $175.00.” 

The old fashioned cabinet and cast 
iron legs are still in evidence, as well as 
old style carved cabinet trim. But the 
rest is current technology for the twen- 
ties. Of the thousands of arcade 
machine types to be made over the 
years, the Exhibit Supply ELECTRIC 


~ ENERGIZER is one of a handful that 


are regarded as the true classic arcade 
machines, defining an important collec- 
tion of these devices. 


Gil Shapiro, Urban Archeology. 
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e’ve some a long way since 
the Roovers MADAME 
ZITA of 30 plus years ago. 


She grew up! Full size “Lady-in-a- 
Box” fortune tellers weren’t new — 
Mills and Caille had them before World 
War 1 — but PRINCESS DORALDINA 
was a new approach. For one thing, 
you liked her. She was young, pretty 
and ... spooky. Grownups saw her for 
what she was, an animated mannikin. 
But to children she was real, and what- 
ever she had to say had to be the truth. 
And why not? Her head was wax, 
human hair was used for reality, and her 
glass eyes seemed so soulful. She was 
real! 

But what made PRINCESS 
DORALDINA work on location wasn’t 
appearances alone. It was machinery. 
If the older “boxed lady” fortune tellers 
had a problem it was in jamming. One 
stuck card off of a stack and no one got 
their money’s worth and the machine 
was a space taking downtime disaster. 
And that was common stuff. It got so 
the big boxed fortune tellers got a bad 
name. That was the problem that 
arcade operator Edward Houghton of 
Niagara Falls, New York, put his mind 
to and ultimately solved. A fortune 
telling machine at Niagara Falls was a 
tremendous draw for the simple reason 
that the American Falls were the honey- 
moon capital of the nation and probably 
the world. There were more newlyweds 
at Niagara per capita on any day of the 
week — but mostly on weekends — 
than anywhere else on earth. Full of 
hope (and lust!) they sorely wanted to 
know what their future would bring. 
Houghton created a vending system in 
which 4-page folders (they were like lit- 
tle booklets) were sliced off the bottom 
of a weighted stack. The trick was 
criss-crossing the folders on an alternate 
basis, with four posts holding the x- 
shaped stack in position so nothing 
slipped out of place. Receiving finan- 
cial backing from Andrew H. 
Bornkessel, another arcade operator 
from Rochester, New York, Houghton 
applied for a patent 3 months after its 
introduction, getting it almost 2 years 
after that (Patent No. 1,742,445 for 
“Feeding Mechanism for Sheet Materi- 
al,”” Patentee Edward Houghton, of Nia- 
gara Falls, New York, filed March 26, 


1928-1932 





1928, patent issued January 7, 1930). 
The resulting Doraldina Corporation 
was formed in Rochester. 

The advertising for the machine 
said “PRINCESS DORALDINA has 
arrived. Ask the princess, she knows. 
Ask the princess, she breathes. 
PRINCESS DORALDINA is now 
available for parks, dance halls and 
amusement palaces. Into every amuse- 
ment man’s life, some time, some place, 
opportunity comes knocking at your 
door. It may be loud enough so you can 
hear it, or it may be a faint tap. But, we 
are boastful enough to say that the 
PRINCESS is using a sledge hammer 
on you. Don’t wait for opportunity to 
knock your door in. This machine will 





Bob Legan Collection. 


return you more money for the space 
occupied, and the investment, than any 
other device in your park or hall. Do 
not delay, but order now for spring 
opening.” 

Provided they followed instruc- 
tions. The packing of the figure and 
cabinet was so intense, it had packing 
and wires to hold things in places peo- 
ple never looked. It got so the maker 
sent hand written notes with all 
machines that said: “Important. 
Remove plate from back of figure and 
take off wire holding head piece on the 
inside. This must be done before oper- 
ating machine.” Sometimes it wasn’t, 
and she wouldn’t move. Early models 
had nickel plated cast iron feet, while 
later versions had stocky wooden feet to 
the floor. The 4-page “Princess Dorald- 
ina’s Prophecies” became keepsakes, 
and are most often found in papers at 
town or farm estate sales of older 
homes. 
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here were small machines, and 
larger machines, and even big 
machines in an arcade. And 

then there were the Chester-Pollards. 
They were the really big game 
machines, usually 2-player, made by the 
Chester-Pollard Amusement Company, 
Inc., of 430 W. 45th Street in New York 
City. We put the full address here to 
dispel a myth. No, the Chester-Pollards 
weren’t European, or specifically 
British, machines. And yes, they cer- 
tainly did have English features. But 
they were red, white and blue American 
developed and produced. Well, up to a 


limit. 

What had happened was that the 
three Chester brothers (Frank, the 
visionary; Charles, the mechanical wiz- 
ard and Ernest, the business man) had 
started the make a balloon popping for- 
tune teller when an English coin- 
machine maker brought a machine 
called the FOOTBALL GAME to the 
states to sell production rights. In spite 
of the fact it was a simulated soccer 
game, and therefore “foreign” in con- 
cept, the Chesters (who called the enter- 
prise Chester-Pollard, the latter their 
mother’s maiden name) bought in, and 


their first coin-op went on to great suc- 
cess. 

So they made more, using much the 
same crank-turning power drive and 
other British features on their American 
games. Of the many sport simulation 
games made by the New York Firm, 
their THE DERBY was among the best. 
Also called “Play The Derby” (because 
that was the copy on its marquee) the 
game is a frantic double crank turning 
race between two horses on an oval 
track. Not one once, but twice around 
to win the race. First called the INTER- 
NATIONAL DERBY, and later just 
THE DERBY, this horse race amuse- 
ment machine is very scenic with its 
painted background and 3-dimensional 
model racetrack. It is closer to the orig- 
inal exhibition machines of half a centu- 
ry earlier than the video games of a half 
a century later. 

In its initial press introduction it 
was called “...a race between two 
world-famous horses from American 
and English stables. The little thor- 
oughbreds, mounted by life-like jockeys 
are controlled by two wheels turned by 
the players of the game. In the opera- 
tion of the wheels, the mechanical pro- 
cess is the same as that used in a steam 
engine, the speed being regulated by a 
centrifugal governor. If the wheels are 
turned to fast, the arms of the governor 
disconnect a clutch, causing the horses 
to stop, or balk. So it is that the skill, as 
well as the fun of the game, depends of 
the judgement of the players and their 
ability to turn the wheels at the proper 
speed — neither too fast nor too slow. 
If it were merely a matter of rotating the 
wheels at great speed, the muscular 
player’s horse would win every time. 
But, because of the ingenious mecha- 
nism, men, women and children are on 
equal terms as competitors, and the 
game provides much more amusement 
then if it were a test of strength.” 

Locationwise, the Chester-Pollard 
THE DERBY had some prime spots, 
including “82 ocean and coastal passen- 
ger ships; in railroad stations of the 
Pennsylvania; Lackawanna; Jersey Cen- 
tral; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; Chesapeake & Ohio’; Southern; 
Seaboard Airline; Nickel Plate, and oth- 
ers. Like most Chester-Pollards, it was 
everywhere. 
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Atlas Indicator Works 


BASEBALL Floor Amusement Machine 


ball in free fall that you actual- 
A ly hit with a pivoted bat? It 

sounds almost impossible, yet it 
made for a game that had real physical 
thrills and sorry misses built into its 
operation, an idea that was repeatedly 
copied in the years ahead. When this 
clever machine burst on the scene, noth- 
ing quite like it had ever been done 
before. It was that treasure of a coin-op 
that rarely comes along, the really new 
idea. 

It came out of a stint in the United 
State Veterans’ Hospital No. 102 locat- 
ed in Lovermore, California, by World 
War 1 vet Lloyd B. Elliott. Bored to 
tears in a facility full of wounded but 
energetic patients in the middle 1920s, 
Elliott put his fertile imagination to 
work and created toys and games that 
would keep everybody occupied and 
amused. He developed a mechanical 
football game, a 3-hole miniature golf 
game (before the craze for miniature 
golf hit the country) and three variations 
of the game of baseball. Of the latter, 
the most successful was the desk size 
version in which a small steel ball was 
dropped down an inclined trough that 
curved up at the end. In front of it, per- 
haps a foot or so away, was a pivoted 
bat operated by a player, who slugged at 
the flying ball as it came off the end of 
the incline, gaining speed in its fall. 

Of all of his games developed as 
part of the hospital recuperation pro- 
grams (many which remained in veteran 
hospital use throughout the thirties) it 
was that free fall baseball game that 
held out the most promise as a commer- 
cial product. Elliott tried his hand at 
amusement devices for carnivals and 
fairs with little success until, working 
the the Vending Machine Division of 
the Atlas Indicator Works in Chicago, 
be proposed they try out a coin machine 
version of his tabletop BASEBALL 
game. 

It made history. The moment it 
came out it was a success. The Atlas 
Indicator literature of 1930 described 
the reasons why: “... Not an experiment. 
Developed by an operator or operators. 
Ball is pitched and batted through the 
air and batted back as a line drive or a 
fly ball according to the skill of the 
player. Remember the aerial feature 
makes this the most fascinating of all. 


1930-1933 


No complicated scoring mecha- 
nism is necessary. The thrill is in 
socking that ball through the air. 
You don’t have to worry about 
competition in this field, we have 
found it isn’t noticeable. A num- 
ber have been in operation if San 
Francisco for the past year. All 
the bugs are out, having been elim- 
inated through experience gained 
in actual operation.” 

Later models repeated the 
refrain: “Remember, the ball is in 
the air, not rolled on the floor. 
Different. Absolutely different.” 
The machine remained a hot seller 
in 1934, discounted from its origi- 
nal price of $475 to $150 and 
described as “Atlas Indicator won- 
derful electric BASEBALL 
machine. The only machine made 
that the player bats the ball on the 
fly. A perfect mechanical wonder. 
Game lasts half a minute. Fastest 
money-maker ever produced for 
Sportslands and Casinos.” The 
game was still being sold used for 
live operation in 1947. As for 
Elliott, he went on to become a 
major pinball designer of the 
1930s. 
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ARCADE 1 


Exhibit Supply Company 


COUNTER IRON CLAW MODEL E Counter Digger Machine 
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ere come the diggers, for real 
H this time. Once Exhibit Supply 

embraced the idea in the late 
twenties, diggers became the bedrock of 
the arcade business, supplementing the 
pecuniary power of the card venders. 
Almost instantly, a full line of digger 
types and location models made their 
appearance. Most were tall, floor stand- 
ing machines for semi-permanent loca- 
tion, such as hotel lobbies, train sta- 
tions, public buildings, cigar stores and 
arcades. Once placed, they just stayed. 
But another location plan was growing 
by leaps and bounds, and that was the 
traveling carnival and county fair. 
Arcade facilities went with them, which 


meant everything had to be set up 
overnight, and broken down and packed 
away just as fast. So big monolithic 
machines were out. The carny spot 
called for a set-em-up and get-em-out 
philosophy, so the countertop digger 
was developed. 

Digger evolution moved fast at 
Exhibit Supply. The IRON CLAW 
MODEL A appeared in 1927, followed 
by the MODEL B early in 1928, both 
pickups of earlier eastern and Brooklyn 
designs. J. Frank Meyer wisely paid for 
enhanced, and patentable, models, a 
decision that would pay him handsome- 
ly in the future. The counter idea for 
carnival operators came along in 1929, 


with the machines set up in banks at 
carnivals and fairs on long counters or 
even picnic tables. MODEL D was a 
late 1929 entry, having its own counter- 
top model, with MODEL E the defini- 
tive and most popular to date showing 
up in 1930. 

With the arrival of the IRON 
CLAW MODEL E Exhibit Supply had 
carved out a commanding position in 
diggers, a position they never relin- 
quished. Only when diggers became 
passé after World War 2, and disap- 
peared altogether, did Exhibit Supply 
loose its franchise on digger operations. 
Years later, the machines came back, 
only it was a whole new breed of pro- 
ducers. 

MODEL E added a lot of improve- 
ment over earlier Exhibit Supply dig- 
gers, including a new top design, multi- 
adjustable claw, dustproof cabinet, a 
new design for the warehouse back- 
ground artwork, a patented Exhibit Sup- 
ply coin slot, a return cup and a lot of 
other details. The COUNTER IRON 
CLAW MODEL E (also called the 
OPERATORS MODEL E because it 
was made for traveling professional 
operators) brought all this newness to 
the portable model to be “...operated 
profitably in roadside stands, parks, 
piers, hotels, carnivals; everywhere 
where there are men, women and chil- 
dren” according to contemporary 
Exhibit Supply literature. The machine 
cost $225, and a wood base was $10 
extra. 

With machine and bases in hand, 
the roving operator was in business. 
The 1931 literature tells how: “The 
IRON CLAW is convenient to handle. 
Two claws and two knocked down 
bases will easily fit into a Chevrolet 
Coach, and three claws with bases can 
be carried by taking out the rear seat of 
a Chevy.” In play, the player turns the 
locator wheel to the spot over a desired 
prize — maybe a cheap wrist watch — 
by swinging the arc and position at rear, 
center or front, and then drops in a nick- 
el. The claw turns to the selected spot, 
drops down open, closes up — and 
maybe grabs that watch — and shivers 
and shakes its way to the delivery chute, 
usually dropping whatever it was hold- 
ing in the process, with only a few can- 
dies making it out the hole. 
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Peo Manufacturing Company 
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BARN YARD GOLF Counter Amusement Machine 


oward J. Peo, of Rochester, New 
Hees was the classic coin-op 

success story. He started as an 
operator. And he had a small machine 
shop in his basement. He’d operate, 
and make a machine. {ft wouid die. So 
he’d keep operating and make another 
machine. And it died. And he’d keep it 
up. One day, his machine didn’t die, 
and Howard was in the manufacturing 
business. It started with a 2-player 
called BASKETBALL and then never 
stopped for a decade. It led to his 
incredible invention of the Peo LITTLE 
WHIRLWIND, a landmark machine 
that was copied by half a dozed makers, 
except for the fact that Peo remained the 
guru of the game. He know how to 
house that little spinning steel ball bet- 
ter than anyone else. 

Peo dropped his LITTLE WHIRL- 
WIND on the market in the fall of 1930, 
and it was backordered in weeks. A 
continuing spiral on the face of the 
machine sped a ball round and round to 
stop in a hole for score, 5 balls for a 
penny. And just when the competition 
got comfortable with the spiral, Peo 
changed the course of the ball with 
BARN YARD GOLF. This time the 
ball sped to the center, then dropped 
into one of 6 holes falling out of the top 
of the loop. It was different, but same 
enough to be covered by the same 
patent to give the game protection. The 
game had a card game front and came 
with either a BARN YARD GOLF or 
PLAY POKER marquee. The copy of 
the face of the machine says “Play 
Poker. The Deuce is wild! Directions. 
Press lever down. Release by sliding 
finger off.” Then, off to the right side 
of the front while facing it, the patent 
data made sure people knew where this 
ides came from. The panel says: “This 
is not a Gambling Machine. It isa 
game of skill patented in the U.S. Patent 
Office, January 6, 1931, Patent No. 
1,788,323. Design patent applied for 
and mechanical patents pending. 
Infringers will be prosecuted to the 
fullest extent of the law.” 

And Peo could do it. His patent 
»rotection was very clear, for there was 

vthing even close to it in the patent art. 
even described the appeal of the 

> in his_ patent: “The 
yn...contemplates offering to the 
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public an interesting and novel game to 
be played by one or more persons at the 
minimum possible cost — one cent per 
game — and which will in no way con- 
flict with the law respecting coin con- 
trol machines, or in the least offend the 
moral sense of the public. It will be 
prominently displayed in the shops of 
merchants, or generally in places where 
people assemble and which will suggest 
or prompt those seeing it with a desire 
to play. The game may be operated 
with equal skill and enjoyment by chil- 
dren or adults.” You may want the 
patent. It is very detailed and self 
explanatory, and shows enough to pro- 


duce the game from scratch: Patent No. 
1,788,323, “Game of Skill,” Patentee : 
Howard J. Peo, of Rochester, New 
York, application filed October 22, 
1930, patent issued January 6, 1931. 

Later models included a ball gum 
vending feature, with the ball gum 
instruction in place of the Patent Panel. 
Peo advertising said; “Vending 
machine profits are always staple, they 
are not subject to Depression or sea- 
sons. This combination ball gum 
vender and amusement machine will 
bring in the same profits week after 
week, month after month. 
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Hercules Novelty Company 


MIDGET BASEBALL Counter Amusement Machine 
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oO some, their coin machine manu- 
facturing companies were the ulti- 
mate expressions of a dream, and 
the end result of a long term plan. To 
others coin machines were a side effort 
to their major business. Then there were 
those who stumbled into the arena. The 
Hercules Novelty Company of Chicago 
was a stumbler. 

It all started then Charles R. Chize- 
war, an immigrant Polish Jew who had 
established a locksmith’s shop in Chica- 
go, adding machinery repair and light 
manufacturing, was visited by a would 


be coin machine maker in the late twen- 
ties with a request to produce a grip test 
under contract. Chizewar took the job, 
and realized the countertop coin 
machine needed redesign to make it pro- 
duceable. So he did the job, didn’t get 
paid for the engineering, and lost the 
contract when the buyer decided to go 
into production on his own. Charlie sat 
there with 250 counter grippers. So he 
called it the HERCULES, and changed 
the name of his namesake machine shop 
to the Hercules Novelty Company and 
started advertising. It led to a produc- 


tion business. 

Chizewar’s next machine was a 
very early pinball game called ROLL-A- 
BALL, introduced in the spring of 1931, 
and the new coin machine maker was on 
his way. Once again, the machine was a 
bring-in product by a customer who also 
reneged on his order, and Hercules Nov- 
elty had another market entry. But that 
was it. From that point forward, Her- 
cules Novelty was on its own. And, sur- 
prisingly, it did quite well with a raft of 
clever ideas. The third machine down 
the line, after two grips and before the 
ROLL-A-BALL pinball game, was 
MIDGET BASEBALL, a clever coun- 
tertop batting game introduced in Jan- 
uary 1931. The clever part is that the 
game is electric. Every time a base hit is 
made, a light bulb at the base lights up. 
Then, whenever a home run is made, a 
buzzer sounds. Small as it is, the 
MIDGET BASEBALL is a veritable 
box of sight and sound, only 21” high. 

Advertising describes its workings: 
“Here is our new biggest money maker. 
The most successful miniature Base Ball 
machine which appeals to young and 
old. Half inning for one cent. 1. Insert 
one cent, pull lever down slowly and the 
game is on. 2. Press lever down and let 
go; a steel ball will jump across the 
field. If the ball lands on a base or 
home run, a colored electric bulb lights 
up, and the ball return for another play. 
3. The player continues the game until 
he has made three outs. After making 
the third out the inning is over, and the 
player must deposit another penny to 
continue the game. 4. On top of the 
machine a register is provided to record 
the game. An ordinary dry cell battery 
is used which will last a long time and 
ran easily be secured in any hardware 
store for replacement. A beautiful piece 
of furniture on the counter of the store.” 
And not only that, a tremendous incen- 
tive to keep playing. Two players, in a 
nine inning game, would pump in 18¢, 
and for that they got a long game with a 
lot of highs and lows. It’s a terrific 
piece. 

To be sure people knew where it 
came from the front castings have a lot 
of information. The top says: “1 Cent. 
Hercules Midget Base Ball,” while tr 
bottom adds, “Pat. Apl’d For. Herc” 
Novelty Co., Chicago, Ill.” 
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International Mutoscope Reel Company, Inc. 


GRANDMOTHER PREDICTIONS Floor Fortune Teller 
1932-1941 


he Doraldina Corporation 
PRINCESS DORALDINA set a 
whole new pace for “boxed lady” 
fortune tellers, and the market soon 
responded. One of the more elegant 
entries was from the newly reorganized 
International Mutoscope Reel Compa- 
ny, Inc. of New York City, now fully 
under the control of Bill Rabkin and 
making an all out run for arcade 
machine leadership in direct competi- 
tion with Chicago’s Exhibit Supply 
Company. The PRINCESS DORALD- 
INA card stack, also used on a similar 
William Gent machine featuring a wise 
old grandmother, is what made the dif- 
ference, so International Mutoscope 
copied both of them in their 1932 
GRANDMOTHER PREDICTIONS, 
the fortune teller that would bring the 
lady-in-a-box back to her rightful spot 
of being right in front to be the first 
machine you’d see in any arcade. 

To say that International Muto- 
scope copied the two earlier machines is 
misplaced. What International Muto- 
scope attempted to do was subvert the 
prior Doraldina and Gent patent posi- 
tions by developing their own system 
that got around the patent, giving them 
both the right to produce as well as a 
unique way of accomplishing the same 
job. In that they loaded up the cabinet 
new names and castings, with the name 
GRANDMOTHER PREDICTIONS in 
a lighted glass panel at the top. The 
center denominator castings says: “Let 
Grandma Tell You! 5¢. One Nickel,” 
while the most elaborate casting of all at 
the bottom adds: “Grandmother Predic- 
tions Mfd. by International Mutoscope 
Reel Co., New York City, U.S.A., 
Patent Applied For.’ It was that last 
mention that made the difference, for 
Bill Rabkin had indeed developed his 
own system and got as far as an active 
patent application. Except he never got 
the patent. For years and years, long 
after the patent hope had been crushed, 
GRANDMOTHER PREDICTIONS 
carried that “Patent Applied For’’ cast- 
ing. But it was never to be. 

The one idea they did copy right 
out the window was the manikin of a 
nicer lady. International Mutoscope 
rode the middle ground between Gent’s 
grandmother and Doraldina’s princess 
and came up with a younger, nicer look- 


ing grandma. You just 
had to like this lady, 
and she didn’t look so 
foreign. Everything 
else inside the glass 
was pure Doraldina, 
lighted candle and all. 
Then came the one 
major advantage that 
International Muto- 
scope had over both 
Doraldina and Gent, 
and that was their 
paper business. As the 
producer of card 
venders, just as Exhib- 
it Supply was in 
Chicago, as well as the 
maker and placer of 
MUTOSCOPE peep 
shows and other for- 
tune tellers, the Inter- 
national Mutoscope 
Reel Company, Inc. 
was a major software 
maker. Cards, reels, 
stereo views and 
“GRANDMOTHER 
PREDICTION cards, 
horoscope cards and 
cards for machines of 
similar type” were 
turned out by the firm 
for years, actually 
decades. It was the 
bedrock of their busi- 
ness, so they were a 
single source paper 
supplier for any and 
everybody in the 
arcade machine oper- 
ating field. 

GRANDMOTH- 
ER PREDICTIONS 
had a very long active 
life. It was a very 
popular machine dur- 
ing during World War 
2, telling its players 
the fortune of war. 
The Marketplace 
Magazine “Confiden- 
tial Price Lists” of 
used machines still 
carried it at $300 as 
late as November 
1981. 
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International Mutoscope Reel Company, Inc. 


DELUXE CHAMPION Floor Digger Machine 
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he face down between Interna- 

tional Mutoscope and Exhibit 
Supply occurred in diggers 

more than any machine. Both jumped 
into the field in the late 1920s, Exhibit 
Supply first with International Muto- 
scope soon to follow. The fact is, they 


1933 


were So close in timing 
and in machines they 
soon found themselves 
stumbling over each 
other’s patents and mod- 
els. Only later, when 
they agreed to share, was 
that ironed out without an 
all out patent war. 
Evolution in both 
lines moved rapidly, and 
in parallel. But there 
were also major differ- 
ences. William Rabkin 
did the same thing J. 
Frank Meyer did; he 
parked himself in the lap 
of two of the leading 
Brooklyn digger develop- 
ers and in concert they 
created a new approach 
for International Muto- 
scope. After some see- 
sawing of models and 
approaches, Rabkin 
zeroed in an a line he 
called the CHAMPION, 
based on a mechanism he 
had worked out with 
Brooklyn inventor 
Charles Fleischer (Patent 
No. 1,888,050, “Amuse- 
ment and Dispensing 
Device, “ Patentees 
William Rabkin of New 
York, and Charles Fleis- 
cher, of Brooklyn, appli- 
cation filed October 18, 
1929, Patent issued 
November 15, 1932). 
With that International 
Mutoscope’s leading dig- 
ger line was on its way. 
The DELUXE 
CHAMPION shown here 
is a down-the-line version 
in a Deco cabinet with a 
lot of typical International 
Mutoscope trim. The 
basic name for the firm’s 
line of diggers was the 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANE, of 
which this is the DELUXE CHAMPI- 
ON model with new cabinetry and a 
number of other features, including 
shatterproof glass (something you 
would have thought would have been a 
part of the digger from its very begin- 


nings, which apparently it was not). 
Other features, based on the machine’s 
advertising copy, included “...beautiful 
chromium trimmed cabinet, all mechan- 
ical parts chromium finished, mirror 
back, special tested chain on the digger 
— no more cords to break — only one 
of the many improvements made in this 
new model, the DELUXE CHAMPI- 
ON.” 

That chain mention is important, 
and interesting. Early diggers had rope 
pulleys. Even though it was only a 
model of a larger industrial machine, 
the arcade diggers were generally 
worked harder than their full size origi- 
nals, for people were pumping pennies 
and nickels into them all the time (the 
price depended on the type of location, 
and the slum fill). So the cords 
snapped, at which time the operator 
faced a difficult re-stringing operation 
under tension to keep the lines tight. 
The chains changed the situation. For 
one thing, chains looked more industri- 
al, and real. In the case of the Interna- 
tional Mutoscope CHAMPION models, 
the entire cam action, crane workings, 
chains and claws were more visible and 
a lot of fun to watch in operation. But 
this neater look compared to similar 
Exhibit Supply machines had its price. 
The CHAMPION and its DELUXE 
models were a bear to rechain. It’s not 
that the chains broke (they did, but 
rarely). It’s that rough handling of the 
play handles, or an inside jog ona 
picked up product, could pop the chains 
out of their tracks. And that’s when 
operators learned to hate their Interna- 
tional Mutoscope machines. Except 
they look so good with all those cast- 
ings and things. 
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Scientific Machine Corporation 
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PANAMA DIGGER MODEL C Floor Digger Machine 


hen it came to diggers, what 
went without saying was elec- 
tricity. Above all else, this 


was an electrical game. Position left 
right front back was by hand, of course. 
But once that was accomplished and the 
coin was dropped, what happened next 
was in the lap of the gods. And electric- 
ity. The wheels would whirr, the chains 
would move, and the grippers would 
drop. To catch, or mostly miss, whatev- 
er was situated below. And that loss of 
control is what cost the player the prize, 
because there were blind spots the grip 
would never cover. The operators knew 
the field pattern like a book, and packed 
the watches and cigarette lighters in 
those uncovered areas so everything 
looked to be on the up—and-up, whereas 
in reality there was no way to reach 
those areas. 

Except on the Scientific Machine 
Corporation PANAMA DIGGER. It 
was a hundred percent mechanical, and 
what you saw was what you get, 
because you had full control over posi- 
tioning and the drop. Its inventor, 
August Schlag of Brooklyn, was associ- 
ated with diggers from their very incep- 
tion during the World Was 1 years. 
Working with Charles Fleischer from 
1918, Schlag was the man that worked 
out all of the mechanical details of the 
first operational claw. When Fleischer 
teamed up with Alfred Norwat, creating 
their own manufacturing company, 
Schlag dropped out of the picture and 
pursued the development of an all 
mechanical claw in a countertop cabinet 
for use by traveling operators. The 
whole idea was to create something light 
enough and small enough to cart around 
for summer resort and carnival opera- 
tions where electricity might not be 
available. Named after the Panama 
Canal, the largest digging operation and 
engineering feat on earth ( The U. S. 
excavations started in 1906, with the 
canal accepting its first traffic on August 
3, 1914, the day Germany declared war 
on France to start WW1 in Europe), 
Schlag’s device was finalized in 1928. 
The next year, when Max D. Levine 
formed the Scientific Machine Corpora- 
tion in Brooklyn to make arcade class 
machines, Schlag landed the job as fac- 
tory superintendent and his PANAMA 
DIGGER became the firm’s first prod- 
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uct. It was rushed through a series of 
developmental models to improve the 
breed, with the changes being largely 
cosmetic as fashions changed. It was 
promoted as “The world’s finest trench 
digger. PANAMA DIGGER. Designed 
right, built right, priced right.” 

The MODEL C of 1934 differed 
from its earlier models by being boxed 
in a Deco cabinet. It was introduced 
right after Scientific Machine Corpora- 
tion had moved from its tight quarters at 
89-93 Grand Street to its more spacious 
digs at 1072 Atlantic Avenue in Brook- 
lyn, providing more office space and a 
large showroom. The new model 
reflected the growing business and 
expansion of the Scientific Machine 


lines in the face of the Great Depression. 
The firm was a success story, and so 
was the PANAMA DIGGER MODEL 
C. It was promoted as the “world’s 
smallest digger. 100% accurate selectiv- 
ity and locating device. Interchange- 
able, removable mechanism. Nickel or 
penny coin-attachment.” One key point 
was its ease of maintenance: “The 
entire mechanism of the PANAMA 
DIGGER is removable at a moment’s 
notice as a single, complete unit. This 
feature is of vital importance to the 
operator and is to be found only on the 
PANAMA DIGGER.” Legs, or a base, 
made the countertop model a floor 
machine. 
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1935 NOVELTY MERCHANTMAN Floor Digger Machine 
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he Exhibit Supply diggers went 
through the same facelift opera- 
tion as all the others, changing 


cabinet styles, inside backdrops and 
woods. And changing whole concepts. 





1934-1935 


As successful as the large 
Exhibit Supply IRON 
CLAW machines were, 
there was room for a simpli- 
fied, more modern model 
with a more active back dis- 
play. Once again it was 
sales maven Percy C. Smith 
to the rescue. Perc Smith 
did a complete redesign of 
the cabinet and insides to 
create the NOVELTY 
MERCHANTMAN, a 
sleek, Deco-designed model 
that added a fabulous back- 
drop. Instead of the flat 
ship’s bow of the IRON 
CLAW, Smith included a 
full aluminum casting of the 
front of a boat and its bridge 
with the crane on its for- 
ward deck. Then, to add to 
the charm, a Hawaiian 
backdrop with a palm tree 
and a large shining sun was 
stuck behind the boat, 
although it quickly wore out 
and was often replaced with 
drapes, wallpaper or another 
patterned material. 

The greatest addition 
made by Perc Smith was 
better illumination and ven- 
tilation. Closed boxes in 
hot rooms soon degraded 
the candies, toys and pre- 
sents on a digger’s vending 
platform, resulting in a loss 
of play and the need to 
completely re-do the set-up. 
Also, arcades were often 
dark, and players couldn’t 
see what was in the 
machines. So Smith solved 
both problems in a complete 
redesign which he then 
patented to give the exclu- 
sive rights to the Exhibit 
Supply Company (which 
didn’t work, as International 
Mutoscope quickly copied 
the whole idea). In making 
his changes, Smith outlined 
the need: “Heretofore there has been a 
problem in connection with these 
machines in securing adequate and 
proper illumination of the merchandise 
storage and display compartment with- 


out causing the light to glare in the eyes 
of the player or operator. (An) object of 
this invention is to provide an illuminat- 
ing unit for a vending machine of the 
crane type which embodies and uses an 
ordinary standard light bulb and a new 
and improved parabolic reflector, this 
unit producing as much as three times 
the effective illumination in the display 
compartment of the vending machine as 
is produced by the elongated tubular 
show-case lights heretofore used in 
vending machines of this type (Patent 
No. 1,997,701, ‘Vending Machine,’ 
Patentee Percy C. Smith, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to John F. Meyer, Chicago, 
Iil.),” 

As successful as it was, the NOV- 
ELTY MERCHANTMAN was soon up 
for yet another improvement, the. latter 
the idea of Claude R. Kirk, of Califor- 
nia. J. Frank Meyer, who lived in 
Flintridge, California (and commuted to 
Chicago by train, an early expression of 
cross country living almost 40 years 
before jet travel made it a viable alter- 
native to living where you worked), 
became enamored with the smooth talk- 
ing Kirk, a local trade stimulator maker 
and operator, and sent him packing to 
Chicago to become the firm’s vice pres- 
ident over sales manager Perc Smith. 
Kirk quickly picked up on prior work 
by other Exhibit Supply engineers and 
designers to create a large hopper type 
dispenser to avoid the problems of pre- 
mium clogging (Patent No. 1,998,625, 
“Delivery Service,” Patentee Claude R. 
Kirk, Chicago, IIl., assignor to John F. 
Meyer, Flintridge, Calif.). They stuck it 
on the front of the machine to create the 
“Roll Chute” 1935 NOVELTY MER- 
CHANTMAN, as shown. 


o Bull! They actually made an 
N automatic payout coin machine 

for arcade locations at Exhibit 
Supply, and for a time it sold. But then 
time, tide and the law caught up with 
them, and one of the most unique 
arcade machines ever made ended its 
active service life. 

From the very beginning coin 
machines have been tied to the latest 
high technology developments, figuring 
out how to use new display and engag- 
ing ideas to sweep in the coins. It’s the 
same today. And while it looks like the 
modern arcade machine is at the peak of 
its development rush with new ideas 
tumbling into the marketplace everyday, 
that’s just not true. The videogame 
reigns, and it hasn’t changed that much. 
First B&W, then color, then added 
action, laser discs and coming up are 
holograms. That’s exciting, but just as 
many new developments came along in 
the 1930s — and probably more — to 
keep the arcade machine changing. One 
of the most exciting was the electric 
eye, a circuit completing beam of light 
that offered new game applications. 

It wasn’t easy for the coin machine 
manufacturing companies to keep up 
with the changing times. It was expen- 
sive and time consuming, and every- 
body already had their job to do to get 
product produced and out the door. So 
they often left the emerging technolo- 
gies to a handful — soon to be a coun- 
try full — of independent contract game 
designers. Many of the designer greats 
tried a stint at contract game design. 
Harry E. Williams and Lyndon Durant 
— their names will show up later — did 
it in pinballs. George H. Miner, from 
California, did it with arcade machines 
and trade stimulators. And Joseph H. 
Tigerman of Chicago, did it for almost 
everything. 

Joe who? Tigerman! Joe Tiger- 
man is one of those names all but lost in 
coin machine history. He showed up 
early in the pinball period, selling 
games to two or three makers, and once 
even trying to make it on his own. But 
no such luck. So Joe kept up with cur- 
rent technology, and sold his ideas to 
any takers. And that included this elec- 
tric eye game to the Exhibit Supply 
Company (Patent No. 2,052,678, 
“Amusement Apparatus,” Patentee 
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Joseph H. Tigerman, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, application filed November 15, 
1935, patent issued September 1, 1936). 
Called, to capitalize on its method of 
play, ELECTRIC EYE, it was in effect 
a variation of the A.B.T. game of TAR- 
GET PRACTICE with the head of a 
bull as the target. And that gave the 
game its backup name: “Shoot The 
Bull.” 

At the beginning you popped tar- 
gets, and won money, or built up score: 
“Exhibit’s new scientific marvel. 
Direct from the laboratories of modern 
science — comes this great miraculous 


29 





engineering achievement to present to 
the wide world public. It’s not a bullet 
or pellet shooter. It shoots a streak of 
light. A thousand times faster...a ray 
beam at each pull of the trigger. It’s a 
100% fascination skill game. Built in 
two models, an automatic payout and 
straight amusement. The first hit on a 
payout model spins award indicator, 
with payouts 2-4-6-10-20. Player must 
then make four successful direct hits out 
of 14 allowed shots to collect.” Later 
models had a large marquee, and had 
ticket, token and jackpot payouts. 
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1938-1941 


any arcade formats were 
established in the modern 
day and age of the 1930s, 


and haven’t changed since. At that 
time, the International Mutoscope 
Reel outfit had some dismally 
ancient machines. It’s not that the 
machines themselves were old — 
they weren’t, contained in the Deco 
styled fine wood — but rather that 
they harkened back to an earlier age 
or arcade amusements. Such as grip 
tests. 

In the late 1930s International 
Mutoscope Reel came out with a 
whole line of physical test machines 
in similar Deco cabinets, all with a 
brace of lights at the top, a bell that 
rang when a high score was 
achieved. And just how did you 
make that bell ring? By squeezing 
things together. In the GRIP-O- 
GRAPH, LIFT-O-GRAPH, SHOUL- 
DER-O-GRAPH, SQUEEZE-O- 
GRAPH and this CHEST-O-GRAPH 
hand grips did the squeezing. In the 
THIGH-O-GRAPH, you squeezed 
your knees together. After that they 
were a lot alike, moving the pointer 
around the dial, flashing those lights 
and ringing that unremitting bell. It 
was a sight to see and hear along the 
back wall of any arcade. Internation- 
al Mutoscope Reel called them their 
“Strength Testers!” 

They sold them as a set, with 
ganged copy that positioned them all 
as “Machines that pull...”” The pro- 
motional copy explains the appeal: 
“What man can resist a challenge to 
his own strength? Very few. And 
that is why the Mutoscope’s strength 
testers are such steady money-mak- 
ers — because they give a man a 
chance to show off. PUNCH-A- 
BAG, LIFT-O-GRAPH, THIGH-O- 
GRAPH, GRIP-O-GRAPH, 
SHOULDER-GRAPH, CHEST-O- 
GRAPH — every one of these is psy- 
chologically designed to get repeat 
plays. Every time a coin is inserted 
into one of these machines, the cus- 
tomer puts on a one-man show, either 
showing off his own strength or 
endeavoring to show up a companion 
or spectator standing nearby. Or, 
very often, the admiring feminine 


contingent. A powerful man sets a goal 
for others to equal or surpass while the 
dial-reading of an average man prompts 
others to show how much better they 
happen to be. Mutoscope Strength 
Testers are scientifically designed to 
gauge strength perfectly. They’re fool- 
proof...100% legal...popular every- 
where. And they have built-in bally- 
hoo: an ingenious arrangement of lights 
and sounds which ballyhoo the perfor- 
mance of the player. Investigate these 
surefire moneymakers for your loca- 
tion.” 

One wonders how many did, for 
these machines, plain though they may 
be, are relatively rare. Sold new for 
years, probably out of inventory during 
the World War 2 years and afterward, 
their production was centered at Muto- 
scope’s own 5-story building at 44-01 
Eleventh Street, in Long Island City, 
outside of New York City. This new 
1939 facility picked up all the produc- 
tion at Mutoscope’s two plants in New 
York City as well as one in New Jersey. 
It was the final resting place of Muto- 
scope production, yet was only 10 min- 
utes from Times Square. It was from 
there that “The Penny Arcade Head- 
quarters” of International Mutoscope 
Reel Company Inc. pursued its of outfit- 
ting, “...individual lines, Railroad ter- 
minals, etc.” But it takes a lot of room 
to store one of the IMR strength testers, 
because these babies are really big. 
Repeat that: Big! 
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1938 LOVE METER Counter Information Machine 


ig ones, little ones, tall ones, 
B short ones, fat ones and skinny 

ones, Exhibit Supply made them 
all. No producer before Exhibit Supply 
(except maybe Mills Novelty) and none 
since have had the extent of line offered 
by the Chicago maker. Their products 
commanded the arcade industry for half 
a century, and the vintage machine pop- 
ulation surviving into the present era is 
dominated by Exhibit Supply examples. 
The secret to their success was variety. 
They made virtually everything an 
arcade could offer. 

Right down to small countertop 
tests, games, and fortune tellers and 
combinations of same. The 1938 LOVE 
METER (which lasted until World War 
2, soon dropping the prefix “1938”) is a 
classic example. It was one of three 
similar machines made at the same 
time, all models of the same basic 
machine, called LOVE METER, DIS- 
POSITION INDICATOR and PER- 
SONALITY INDICATOR. They were 
known in the trade as “flash machines” 
operated by batteries as amusement 
devices to “...indicate your personality 
or your ability as a lover, or people’s 
opinion of you,” to quote from an 
arcade guidebook. The question was, 
how to make them interesting and avoid 
the same answers to the same questions 
all the time. The solution was the 
Exhibit “gripper.” Looking like the grip 
of a shock machine, but having no elec- 
tricity, the gripper variegated the impact 
of the turn-on switch. That meant that 
the way a player grabbed the grip would 
have an influence on the results, thereby 
personalizing the responses. In explain- 
ing this concept, Exhibit Supply noted 
that “Most Exhibit machines could be 
operated by just dropping a coin but 
then the player would say to himself 
that if any other person had dropped in 
a coin, the machine would have given 
the same card or the same answer. This 
would ruin the ‘take’ of the machine, 
Therefore, on nearly all of the Exhibit 
machines you will see our famous grip- 
per which sets the machine in motion 
after the coin is deposited. This gripper 
makes each player’s play an individual 
operation. To prove this, I simply ask 
you to watch the people who play our 
machines. Watch the expressions of 
their faces; also watch the way the take 


1938-1940 





hold of the gripper — some lightly and 
some grip on it with all their might — 
some give it a quick squeeze and other 
people will hold on until the machine 
has completed its operation.” 

In operation, the 1938 LOVE 
METER could be a stand alone, or 
ganged with the other two machines on 
a base it was called THREE LITTLE 
METERS. Each were called “New, 
novel and original. No electric shock- 
ing. No grip testing. No current plug- 
in necessary. Joy and fun is the big 
come-on to pour pennies into them. 
The smartest money getters ever pro- 


Richard Wiley Collection. 


duced for your counter spots. 100% 
legal. Operated anywhere.” The func- 
tion of the 1938 LOVE METER was to 
measure “...the sex appeal of the 
patron,” an ever popular arcade 
machine theme. Operation was by a dry 
cell battery, so an electrical outlet 
wasn’t needed. Alone, the machines 
sold for $29.50 when they came out, or 
$88.50 for all three, plus an additional 
$20 for a base. 12 answers per machine 
gave you a lot to consider, but the rub is 
all the grip did was light the next light 
in sequence. 
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1939-1949 


Ss an arcade device, the 
-_ MUTOSCOPE peep show 


seemed to go on and on and 
on. For 60 some years, the only real 
changes were cosmetic, so the 
machine keep coming back looking 
different each time. But under the 
skin not much changed. It couldn’t, 
for the reels didn’t change one iota 
over the years except for content, so 
it took the same machine to spin it in 
1899 as it did 40 years later in 1939, 
and 20 years after that. 

The trick was to appear to make 
things look newer. And that was no 
small trick given the size and shape 
of the viewer. So International 
Mutoscope tried a new approach. 
They gave the machine a new name. 
In January 1939, with a great deal of 
fanfare, they announced their new 
MOVIE MACHINE, and pushed the 
machine into the front spot in their 
booth at Chicago’s Sherman Hotel 
for the annual coin machine show. 
The announcement ad was an artistic 
triumph, practically all white space 
and a glowing sun with the brief 
copy: “The Dawn of a New Era in 
Coin Machine Operation. MOVIE 
MACHINE by Mutoscope.” Mod- 
est, eh? The copy went on: “Ready 
to go to work for you in all locations! 
A complete library of top-notch sub- 
jects is immediately available, so 
operation can begin at once. Be sure 
to visit Booths 2 and 3 Sherman 
Hotel and investigate the tremendous 
possibilities of Mutoscope’s low-cost 
MOVIE MACHINE — or write for 
full details toady.” 

When Bill Rabkin, the guy that 
ran International Mutoscope, was 
interviewed at the show he carried on 
the subterfuge: “Our new MOVIE 
MACHINE is the result of a careful 
survey of the coin machine field and 
its needs. We have felt for some 
time that something entirely new, yet 
filling a real need, was the answer to 
an industry that is in a dire need of 
a BIG IDEA. The MOVIE 
MACHINE is destined, we believe, 
to become the basis for major opera- 
tions throughout the world.” Big 
talk! But the coin machine trade 
press sounds exactly the same today, 


half a century later. The search for the 
BIG IDEA is still endemic to the indus- 
try. 

In defense of the trade press, then 
and now, they tried to live with 
Rabkin’s comments and add a note of 
reason and clarification by saying: 
“Operators are familiar with the early 
models of MOVIE MACHINES, which 
were commonly known in those days as 
the MUTOSCOPE. In fact, the Interna- 
tional Mutoscope Reel Company got 
their name from this very machine. A 
new type MOVIE MACHINE, which 
Mutoscope has on display on the show 
floor, is the result of more than 35 years 
experience in motion picture business, 
as well as the general amusement 
machine business. Newcomers to the 
field who are not familiar with the 
MUTOSCOPE and other machine of 
their make will get some idea of the 
years of experience in the precision 
construction of the MOVIE MACHINE. 
This strictly automatic unit has been the 
source of great revenue for hundreds of 
operators.” It sure has! For under the 
new modernized skin it was the same 
“Tin Mutoscope” mechanism of years 
back. After a bit, they gave up the new 
name and just called this model the 
DELUXE MUTOSCOPE. 
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UNIVERSAL GRIP Counter Athletic Machine 


ith all the big makers in the 
business — Exhibit Supply, 
International Mutoscope and 


others — it would almost seem there was 
no room for the entrepreneur and small 
producer. But that was hardly the case, 
particularly after 1938 when small mak- 
ers boomed. It had taken that long to 
really shake off the effects of the Great 
Depression. But once hope re-entered 
the marketplace, small producers prolif- 
erated. Usually all it took was a man 
with an idea who was persuasive enough 
to interest someone else in putting up 
the money. And with that a business 
was born. 

In the case of the Holly UNIVER- 
SAL GRIP the man was Edward A. 
Gorney of Holly, Michigan, about 30 
miles north of Detroit. Gorney was an 
old coin machine hand who had a lot of 
contacts in the trade, and they put in the 
cash. The July 1, 1939 issue of The Bill- 
board announced the new firm: “A new 
coin machine manufacturing organiza- 
tion entered the Michigan picture recent- 
ly, with the announcement by the Holly 
Engineering company of its new grip 
machine. The new grip is equipped with 
a handle that can be worked from any 
position. It is equipped for either 
counter or stand positions, and is fin- 
ished in a Mohawk crackle red. A coin 
chute designed so that it cannot be 
plugged up is an important feature of the 
machine. Other coin-controlled 
machines will be added to the line later, 
it is understood.” 

Except that never happened. The 
Holly, Michigan site didn’t pan out and 
the machine had problems. So it disap- 
peared for a while, returning the follow- 
ing spring. This time it came back as 
the IMPROVED UNIVERSAL GRIP 
SCALE made by the Holly Manufactur- 
ing Company. The company had been 
reorganized, the plant in Holly had been 
enlarged, and sales offices were opened 
at 2761 Union Guardian Building in 
Detroit. The newer model added a mar- 
quee, and was described as available in a 
“Beautiful red crackle finish, all chrome 
front, rotary grip handle, plug-proof 
chute, holds $20.00 in pennies.” 

In describing the new model, the 
Holly Manufacturing Company sales lit- 
erature states: “We have recently per- 
fected new dies which produce a much 
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sturdier inside operation. The new UNI- 
VERSAL GRIP SCALE is designed for 
amusement and entertainment only. 
Tests the strength of grip. Check up on 
your grip daily for a penny. It is strictly 
non-gambling — therefore legal every- 
where. It is also non-vending. Opera- 
tors are making big money...using a 
variety of locations, such as cigar coun- 
ters, beer taverns, cocktail bars, restau- 
rants, dairy bars, road-houses, amuse- 
ment parks, hamburger stands (Note: 
See, America had fast foods long before 


McDonald’s and the others! White Cas- 
tle was around for years), country hotels, 
country stores, grocery stores, gas sta- 
tions, drug stores, confectionery stores, 
pool rooms, beauty shops (Note: They 
gotta be kidding!), barber shops, boy’s 
clubs, gymnasiums, railroad and bus 
waiting rooms, and other locations 
which practice and experience have 
found profitable.” And the company 
made another machine, too,until the 
coming of World War 2 ended it all, 
never to come back after the war. 
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here was a certain appeal to the 
legitimate game that attracted a 
lot of machine makers. For one 
thing the market was always open, 
although the quantities were never as 
high as the gambling machines. But it 
took a lot of machines to make a line, 
and with everything contributing some- 
thing to the bottom line that’s how com- 
panies (and profits!) were built. So just 
about every coin machine maker had 
One or more machines in the arcade 
class, whether they were classic floor 
model machines or just clever counter- 
top games. 
The Groetchen Tool Company 


SKILL JUMP was both. Completely 
unique — a variation of the old Jacob’s 
Ladder game — it came in both console 
(on a base) and countertop models. It 
was the second arcade type machine 
made by the firm (a much smaller gum- 
ball vender of 1938 called BLUE BON- 
NET was first), itself a coin machine 
old timer going back to the teens and 
twenties. Groetchen’s main line was 
counter games and a small size payout 
slot called the COLUMBIA, so the 
SKILL JUMP was a major deviation 
from line. When first shown at the coin 
machine show in 1939 it was described 
as “...a novel upright machine with 


hinged levers to manually maneuver 
metal balls into scoring position. It is a 
test of nerves and has a come on that is 
hard to resist.”” In simpler terms, it is a 
nothing mechanism combined with 
clever graphics that is a lot of fun to 
play because it is a neat idea. 

It was at that trade show that 
Groetchen’s SKILL JUMP established 
itself as a hit game. A show reviewer, 
who was there, said; “The new SKILL 
JUMP game, which might be termed the 
first successful vertical marble game, 
held crowds from opening to closing 
hours. A number of well-known jobbers 
and operators evidenced their high 
hopes for this game with substantial 
advance orders, after having witnessed 
the tremendous player enthusiasm 
which was manifested. SKILL JUMP 
has a number of inclined surfaces — 
manually controlled by player — down 
which balls must roll before they can 
enter scoring pockets. Judging from the 
crowds, it looked as if the onlookers got 
as much fun watching the antics of the 
ball as the player himself.” 

Groetchen apparently showed two 
versions at the 1939 show, only one of 
which made it to the marketplace: 
“Groetchen has done a swell job in 
designing the new SKILL JUMP which 
was shown in two models, one with a 
colorful ski-sport background, the other 
with an ornamental playing field called 
BALANCE THE BUDGET.” When it 
came time for deliveries only the skier 
version was cranked out, in both the 
console and counter models, There 
were a few variations, “available in 
straight nickel or straight penny play, or 
combination penny-nickel-dime chute; 
last coin is shown. May be operated 
with 8 balls or any lesser number of 
balls best suited for your locations.” 

Popular when it first came out in 
1939, with production running out in 
1940, the game was brought back 
briefly in 1942 before the wartime man- 
ufacturing restrictions ended any future 
fabrication. It was perfect for the times, 
as reported in the trade press: “Players 
are all on edge because of war condi- 
tions, and get off a great deal of steam 
by playing at these intricate games.” 
More than likely they just got frustrated 
as hell. 
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ASK ME ANOTHER Counter Information Machine 


ake a step back in time if you 
will (one way is to thumb back 
34 pages) to the Exhibit Supply 
ORACLE of 1922. A landmark 
machine, that. It was the chance ele- 
ment that made the ORACLE readings 
so exciting. Fate certainly did have 
something to do with it as the answers 
certainly weren’t programmed (and the 
players wanted to accept the possibility 
of random). So when the small counter- 
top Exhibit Supply fortune tellers found 
a whole new audience through modern- 
ization, the ORACLE was up for re-do. 
It became the basis for the ASK ME 
ANOTHER line. 

The machine is called a line 
because of its various marquees and 
front glass panels. Each one had a dif- 
ferent name, and 15 questions in bullets 
around a circle, with two circular win- 
dows in the middle for the yes/no 
answers. The front glass copy says: 
“Deposit 1¢ in slot. Turn knob to your 
question. Push button and watch for 
answer.” It was that simple, and an 
ORACLE reincarnate. The big differ- 
ence was electricity. Where the earlier 
machine had a yes/no flag in a window 
the much newer ASK ME ANOTHER 
project the answer in the light box win- 
dows of the front center. It was eerie, 
and interesting, and you had no idea 
what would come up next in answer to 
your questions. That is the power of the 
machine, for it has a mind of its own 
which the player can’t control. 

ASK ME ANOTHER came in a 
variety of models, and could have gone 
on forever and ever. Exhibit Supply’s 
ASK ME ANOTHER ... ABOUT FOR- 
TUNE, a fortune teller version, was a 
direct takeoff of the original ORACLE. 
The version shown, ASK ME ANOTH- 
ER ... ABOUT MONEY was one of the 
lesser known models, and there may 
well be many others that have never 
even been identified. During the World 
War 2 years models related to the hopes 
and fears of its servicemen (and 
women!) players, many of whom kept 
playing until they got the right opti- 
mistic answers. Fate said it, right? 

The ASK ME ANOTHER was sold 
singly, or in groups of two on or off a 
base cabinet, the latter making it a typi- 
cal arcade floor machine. In describing 
this model ESCO (short for Exhibit 
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Supply Company, usually placed on a 
machine in the form of a cast aluminum 
plaque) literature states: “Player 
deposits coin in slot and turns knob 
Slowly until the question is lit up, which 
he would like answered. He then push- 
es the button and the answer is flashed, 
YES or NO. There are 15 questions 
about FORTUNE and 15 about LOVE. 
Genuine A.B.T. slot. Well designed 
mechanism. Built to give long service. 
Operates on 110 volts 60 cycle A.C. 
current. Cabinet measures 22” high 


without top sign, 15”. wide, 10” deep. 
Shipping weight, 2 machines 75 lbs. 
Shipping weight, base cabinet 60 Ibs. 
Price battery 2 machines, Chicago 
F.O.B. $75.00, complete with base cabi- 
net, $95.00.” The man that seems to 
have done the design work was, once 
again, Perc Smith, by now heading the 
ESCO Arcade Division (with the firm 
also making pinball games and automat- 
ic payout consoles in addition to arcade 
machines) 17 years after his original 
ORACLE hit the streets. 
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he growing*success of the 
Exhibit Supply line — pinballs 
were a particularly successful 
venture, although the gambling 
machines flopped — meant that the firm 
had some unassigned seed money. And 
that meant they could hire some highly 
skilled people to just hang around and 
create new machines while they also 
updated the existing ESCO line. The 
results were legendary, although short 
lived due to the interruption of World 
War 2 and its manufacturing limita- 
tions. But in a way Exhibit Supply was 
lucky, for they did more redesign and 
new model creation in the waning 


months of 1939 and throughout 1940 
and 1941 than they ever did in any other 
two year plus period in the firm’s histo- 
ry, and that included its big arcade line 
boom in the middle 1920s. It is proba- 
bly true that if Exhibit Supply had not 
done this the firm and its lines would 
not have survived World War 2 and 
staged a comeback after the war. Even 
so, some models were lost along the 
wayside, and the CRYSTAL PALACE 
digger was one of them. 

Its origins go back four years 
before its appearance, and to an electri- 
cal engineer from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
named Edward E. Collison. A latecom- 


er to Exhibit Supply after years of juke 
box design at the Capehart Corporation, 
Collison embarked on a flurry of origi- 
nal design. Out of it came a landmark 
digger called the PATHFINDER of 
1935 that finally made it to production 
as the ROTARY MERCHANDISER of 
1937. Further development created the 
NOVELTY CANDY VENDER. With 
that base in-house, and the desire for a 
new digger a high priority, the project 
passed to the next high powered engi- 
neer. Edward J. Collins (who had a 
very similar name to Edward E. Colli- 
son, to the point where they were often 
confused) was widely experienced in 
coin machines in the highly creative 
southern California market, and was 
brought into Exhibit Supply by Claude 
R. Kirk. So now he put his hand to the 
digger to create the most advanced 
model to see sales and service before 
World War 2. Collins even got a 
Design Patent on his approach (Design 
Patent DE 113,218, “Design for an 
Amusement Machine Cabinet,” Paten- 
tee Edward J. Collins, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to the Exhibit Supply Compa- 
ny, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illi- 
nois, application filed November 26, 
1920, patented February 7, 1939). 

The sales literature describes the 
result: “CRYSTAL PALACE digger. 
Newest. Finest. Most beautiful. 
Exhibit pioneered the digger business — 
has made thousands of successful mer- 
chandiser machines, but never before 
have we offered customers a digger to 
compare with this new model. We fur- 
nish the CRYSTAL PALACE with the 
following exclusive features, 1. Regular 
model with rollchute delivery, 2. Model 
with mirror covering chute opening 
‘buy back plan,’ 3. Replays register — 
value of merchandise taken as replays 
or redeemed in trade (Note: Making it a 
gambling machine!), 4. Candy vender 
attachment — gives fixed amount of 
candy each time. The beauty of design 
must be seen to be appreciated — a large 
back mirror reflects all merchandise and 
doubles the flash of the layout.” With 
all that going for it, and the highly visi- 
ble prizes that seemed to be more than 
were actually there due to the mirror, 
the CRYSTAL PALACE was perfect 
for center placement in an arcade. 
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MONARCH MERCHANDISER Floor Digger Machine 


he MONARCH was the end of 
the line for pre-war Exhibit Sup- 
ply digger design, and really 
wasn’t much more than a cabinet 
redesign to give a new look to an exist- 
ing mechanism. Having said all that, 
and running the risk of having the 
machine sound mundane, the 
MONARCH MERCHANDISER (its 
full name) is both unique and in short 
supply. It is quite likely that the 
machine was a lash up cabinet design 
for a major arcade or route sale, and 
then became the wartime revamp cabi- 
net for all old and refurbished NOVEL- 
TY MERCHANTMAN mechanisms 
taken in and played back to the market- 
place. 

It is clearly of the NOVELTY 
MERCHANTMAN class. It has the 
crane and the ship’s bow, but it doesn’t 
have the large merchantman superstruc- 
ture of the original machine, more than 
likely to save on critical materials and 
metal needed for the war effort. It also 
has a newer version of the “Roll Chute” 
vending bin, a large boxy structure that 
replaced the smaller vender in the mid- 
dle 1930s because the earlier system 
suffered from clogging. In the case of 
the MONARCH MERCHANDISER a 
whole new front structure is used, with 
the machine name cast into the alu- 
minum component, a casting that could 
not have been produced in quantity dur- 
ing the war years as any and all alu- 
minum was fed to the military aircraft 
industry. The obvious conclusion is the 
creation of an oversupply in order to get 
through the four years of war (or scab 
production during the war years utiliz- 
ing the metal on recycled machines, 
something done by*other coin machine 
makers, but probably not by Exhibit 
Supply). 

Exhibit Supply called their pre-war 
NOVELTY MERCHANTMAN “the 
best digger made.” The claim wasn’t 
unreasonable, for the ““_NM” was rela- 
tively low in price and high in content. 
Factory reconditioning of the model 
started back in 1935 as whole arcades 
were re-equipped with newer models 
while the older versions were upgrad- 
ed,usually with mechanism clean-up, 
the roll chute and a new cabinet. The 
original machine was boxy, evolving 
into an Art Deco cabinet late in 1934 as 
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the 1935 NOVELTY MERCHANT- 
MAN, with yet another cosmetic 
change in the moderne styling as the 
“Streamline” NOVELTY MER- 
CHANTMAN of 1935. It is this latter 
machine that seemingly inspired the 
MONARCH MERCHANDISER for 
the cabinets are very similar with the 
exception that the later model has 
nowhere near the mass of aluminum on 
the front. And that may have been 
Exhibit Supply’s captive source for alu- 
minum, for the “streamline” model had 
it from top to bottom, and wide, across 
the front of the cabinet. Take it off and 


you practically have the MONARCH, 
although in the dark the latter still looks 
more like a phone booth than a digger. 

The MONARCH MERCHANDIS- 
ER was never advertised, nor was it 
included in the wartime lists of avail- 
able machines. No flyers, direct mail 
pieces or price lists have ever been 
found, which is unusual as the Exhibit 
Supply machines are well covered in 
surviving literature. That suggests that 
it was a “special” or, as earlier envi- 
sioned, a clandestine wartime machine 
offering that no one wanted to talk 
about very much. 
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he Exhibit Supply 1940 PER- 
SONALITY INDICATOR is 
another re-do machine, but this 

time the whole idea was widely broad- 
cast and promoted. The original model 
was very much like the 1938 LOVE 
METER of 7 pages back, with a PER- 
SONALITY INDICATOR model of the 
earlier machine setting the pattern for 
its rejuvenation. A countertop grip 
switch flasher like its forebear, the 1940 
model had a lot going for it beyond a 
mere facelift, which explains why such 
a substantial change was made in only 2 


years. 

Given the fact that the Exhibit Sup- 
ply flash machines were very popular, 
the fact that they only indicated the next 
light in line was a deterrent to long term 
play. The more you pumped coins into 
the 1938 version the quicker you 
learned that the next coin lit the next 
light. What was needed was some 
chance theory and randomness of 
answers. So it became a primary pro- 
ject. Charles A. Solinski of Chicago, 
another one of Exhibit Supply’s high 
priced contract consultants and engi- 


neers, solved the problem in little more 
space than was needed for the original 
machine, and he did it with electricity. 
The result was an electromechanical 
mechanism that owed more to automat- 
ic payout console technology than to 
switchgear. Solinski’s prototype 
machine was a countertop called 
WHEELS OF LOVE in which a spinner 
light rotated behind a circular wheel 
window, finally lighting on one of the 
wheel segments to illuminate the copy 
behind it. Solinski’s patent identified 
the action as “...a device arbitrarily 
indicating a certain objective to the 
amusement of the user” once a coin was 
dropped (Patent No. 2,342,018, “Game 
Apparatus,” Patentee Charles A. Solins- 
ki, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to The 
Exhibit Supply Company, Chicago, IIl., 
a corporation of Illinois. Application 
filed December 14, 1942, patent issued 
February 15, 1944). 

Once the electrical chance appara- 
tus had been worked out for a wheel 
flash it was no major trick to convert 
the viewing to vertical columns, leading 
to the 12 questions in 2 columns on the 
1940 PERSONALITY INDICATOR. 
Put in a coin, squeeze the grip, and the 
contact rotor inside starts a spin that 
randomly stops on an answer, so the 
players never know what they’re going 
to get. And that put the PERSONALI- 
TY INDICATOR back into business. 
The older model was still being sold to 
be sure, but the newer version has a lot 
more happening under the hood. 

Three models of the vertical answer 
format were created: 1940 PERSON- 
ALITY INDICATOR, 1940 LOVE 
METER and 1940 DISPOSITION 
REGISTER. All could be purchased 
separately, or gauged into a group 
called THREE LITTLE METERS on a 
cabinet base with an enormous marquee 
on top that said: “How do you impress 
people. Let these meters tell you.” In 
describing how each of them worked, 
ESCO said: “To operate: Deposit coin 
and squeeze handles. The machine then 
automatically completes the play, stop- 
ping on the answer, which always gets a 
laugh.” They also generated a little 
fear. The market was so conditioned to 
the grip switch, the machines continued 
to carry a disclaimer, saying: “No Elec- 
tric Shock.” 
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SMILING SAM Floor Information Machine 


ome machines are collectible for 
S their plain good looks. Others for 

their age and technology. The 
Exhibit Supply SMILING SAM is that 
rarest of all, the machine that is emi- 
nently collectible for its social state- 
ment. Not that any attempt at a social 
statement was made when the machine 
was introduced. Quite the contrary. It 
is the ordinariness of the machine that 
makes it stand out, for this is that 
unique segment of Americana that is 
known as “Colored Art.” Its impact 
was based on a stereotypical graphics 
approach in which an African American 
is depicted as an eye rolling, teeth flash- 
ing ne’er-do-well awed by spooky 
doings, a sort of down South approach 
to a “boxed lady” fortune teller. 

Except this wasn’t a mannikin in a 
box, but just a 2-dimensional illustra- 
tion of a man on the face of a cabinet 
with animated features, a sort of poor 
man’s DORALDINA. And the 
machine didn’t vend fortunes, in their 
stead offering a “...lucky charm pocket 
piece.” In short, SMILING SAM is 
nothing more than a gussied up card 
vender. 

SMILING SAM, with its subtitle 
“The Voo Doo Man,” was the perfect 
arcade addition at the start of the 1940s. 
The old Exhibit Supply Card venders 
had been around since World War 1, 
and while other approaches centering 
around romance and fortune telling had 
been issued over the years there was 
always need for a new approach to sell- 
ing pieces of cardboard for a penny. 
Thus the creation of the “...lucky charm 
pocket piece,” a small printed piece of 
card stock with a good luck horseshoe 
on one side and a witty saying or magic 
incantation on the other. It was all sup- 
posedly in good fun, with no thought 
given to the oppressive image of the 
black man as a lower socioeconomic 
member of society. That in itself is part 
of the appeal to well-to-do or even mid- 
dle class African American collectors 
who like things that remind them how 
far they’ve come in just two genera- 
tions. It is stunning proof of the chang- 
ing American Dream. 

The contemporary machine litera- 
ture says: “SMILING SAM. Every- 
body wants to play it. He’s the Voo 
Doo Man. His face moves — rolls his 
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eyes — shows his 


Teeth — gives a big 
happy smile. He fas- 
cinates them all, big 
and little, young and 
old. And, to each per- 
son he gives a Lucky 
Pocket Piece — on 
one side is a good 
omen horseshoe, and 
on the other side, 
words of magic 
charm. There are 32 
different Lucky Pock- 
et Pieces printed on 
assorted colors of 
cardboard and each 
time the machine is 
played a different 
pocket piece is vend- 
ed. Mechanically, the 
machine is trouble 
proof and built to last 
a lifetime, as it is 
operated electrically 
and all wire connec- 
tions are soldered for 
permanency. 
Equipped with A.B.T. 
slot, easily removable 
with cash box door. 
Large handsome cabi- 
net finished in silver 
bronze and ornament- 
ed with bright colors. 
Important Feature — 
Brilliant Flashing top 
sign that attracts 
everybody’s atten- 
tion.” You could get 
SMILING SAM on a 
base, as shown, or as a 
countertop for $5 less 
that its original $135 
selling price. 
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THE GYPSY Floor Fortune Teller 


Bob McGrath Jr. Collection. 


ad 


oin machine trends are easy to 

spot. They come in rushes. 

What is sometimes more difficult 
to determine is who started it. Did, for 
instance, Exhibit Supply’s SMILING 
SAM start the trend toward depictions 
of boxed mannikins, or was it someone 
else? Perhaps it was Chicago’s Crabb 
Manufacturing Company, for example. 
Now there’s a company name we 
haven’t heard before in connection with 
arcade machines. There’s a logical rea- 
son. It didn’t exist as an entity before 
1938, although the original firm went 
back a few years to the early 1930s. 
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The Operators Supply Company, 
Inc., was located at 4311 N. Lincoln 
Avenue on a light industry and sales rep 
stretch. Company president J.M. Hayes 
had built up an enviable business as the 
exclusive or semi-exclusive distributor 
of a wide number of coin machine prod- 
ucts, a position he couldn’t jeopardize 
by becoming a competitive machine 
producer. But he could subsidize such 
an effort behind the scenes. Among his 
sales and maintenance staff was a 
young coin machine designer named 
Earl L. Crabb, who quickly set up as the 
Crabb Manufacturing Company at the 
same address. What Crabb proceeded 
to do was develop a long line of fortune 
tellers, starting around 1936 under the 
old company name, gaining steam by 
1938 with the producing company now 
under his own name. 

Success with a major machine 


YOUR FORTUNE : 
TOLD WITH CARDS 


Bo i TOR ite es 





called the ASTRO-SCOPE, and 


} later the QUESTION GIRL, got 


the venture off and running. It 
was the latter that seems to have 
started the trend toward smaller, 
partial or flat figures in fortune 
telling machines. It also set the 
pattern for the upcoming THE 
GYPSY. Where the prior 
machines had a technological or 
friendly look, THE GYPSY was 
absolutely spooky. That came 
from its severed head look. The 
“Grandma” was 3-dimensional 
alright, but only the head floated in 
a dark limbo background. Worse, 
the face looked only too real. And 
why not? It was modelled after 
one of the leading psychics of the 
day, an ancient looking lady 
named Murial Austin Starr. And it 
worked. Her eyes were so pene- 
trating it scared people. And that 
curtailed play. 

After about a year the 
machine was yanked. Its name 
was changed to GYPSY CARD 
READER, the cost to play was 
added (1¢ or 5¢), Murial Starr’s 
eyes were tilted downward a bit to 
avoid the overly scary stare, a 
paisley headband covered her high 
forehead and the lightbox back- 
ground was lightened with playing 
cards added to further explain its 
action. And this time the machine 

took off. It is clever. You push in your 
money, and lights around the face begin 
to flash. You almost expect that head to 
speak. Then you look through the 
viewer and, floating in space by means 
of Magic Mirror projection, you see 5 
playing cards and an explanation of 
your fortune. Play again and the cards 
change. The cards are actual size, so 
they look to be dealt for you and you 
alone. Yet throughout it all it’s that 
face that commands attention. Some- 
how the head alone is more attention 
getting than the full-figured boxed lady 
fortune tellers. The machine was made 
into 1942 until wartime restrictions cur- 
tailed production. At least one has 
repair dates of 1943 inside. Internation- 
al Mutoscope also cataloged the device, 
so some people believe it is a Muto- 
scope machine. It isn’t. 
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AIR RAIDER Floor Target Game 


h, the war years. They were 
A wonderful years for the arcade 

business for troops were being 
moved all over the country all of the 
time — troops, that is, from the Army, 
Army Air Corps, Navy, Naval Air Ser- 
vice, Marines and all sorts of other 
things like the Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine and Allied forces — and even- 
tually ended up in arcades a lot when 
they were in strange towns because they 
didn’t know where else to go. And 
everybody became a killer at heart. 
Gun Games, a class that had gone out of 
favor years before, were suddenly hot- 
ter’n hell. And the J.H. Keeney And 
Company of the south side of Chicago 
sat on 2 or 3 of the best of them. 

The Keeney guns owed a lot to the 
electric eye gun games of the middle 
1930s made by Rock-Ola, Bally, See- 
burg, Pacific and a few others, includ- 
ing Keeney. But they were largely 
shoot-the-duck sporting themed games. 
It fell to Keeney (and to International 
Mutoscope, covered in another volume) 
to change the targets to something more 
warlike. It started with Keeney’s 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE GUN 
created by Melvin J. Binks of River 
Forest, Illinois. Binks was a true elec- 
trical coin machine wizard (he later had 
his own firm) who conformably 
designed pinball games, electrical pay- 
out consoles, cigarette vending 
machines, and the Keeney electrical eye 
guns. The ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
MACHINE GUN went through a few 
upgrades until, in a major design leap, it 
became the AIR RAIDER, issued the 
second week in October, 1940. It was a 
runaway success! The Keeney 
announcement tried to explain its 
uniqueness, with: “we are making 
available a new sensational gun that 
will prove to be the biggest money- 
maker of them all. It’s something that 
operators and players will all like. Most 
important, it’s a game that has com- 
pletely new appeal. It’s a most unusual 
gun machine. Many features incorpo- 
rated on AIR RAIDER will make it the 
game that will really keep operators on 
the profit side of the ledger. The 
biggest feature of Keeney’s new AIR 
RAIDER is the fact that it is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit.” 

And there it was, in that last line! 
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All other electric eye gun games had 2 
pieces connected by wires, and often 
stretched too long or confused the play- 
ers. But AIR RAIDER was all in one 
piece and had no touchy photo-electric 
cells or amplifiers. A big piece! But 
one. And that gave a lot of room for 
graphics, with U.S. air insignia of stars- 
and-bars all over the cabinets over a 
neutral gray background. The machine 
was downright patriotic, and pulled the 
players in like flies. Not only that, it 
was exciting. The far target area is a 
naval battle, with warships below and 
aircraft above. And, once war came the 
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end of the next year, the battles looked 
just like that. That made AIR RAIDER 
an early simulator. 

The game was advertised as a “Self 
contained machine gun. No screen. 
The greatest attraction ever devised, all 
in one unit.”” The screen, only it wasn’t 
called that, was a fixed focus light box 
that threw airplanes into the air space to 
shoot at. The final accolades came dur- 
ing the war years when various makers 
produced conversion kits to make AIR 
RAIDER into NAVY BOMBER, the 
“Shoot your way to Tokyo” supreme 
gun and others. They’re rarer. 
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ou ask, “But what does it do?” 

\ ... and who wants to spend 

money just to hear some dumb 

gun go bang?” Brace yourself. This 

thing isn’t what it appears to be. We’ ve 

come a long, long way from the counter 

shocker of old. Yet here it is again, ina 
new wartime garb. 

Only the war years would have 
bred such a hermaphrodite. It looks like 
one thing, while it is really something 
else. The panel on the side of the 
machine gives it away. It says: “ELEC- 
TRIC DEFENSE GUN. Only 1¢. 
Harmless. Fun - Health. Hear it! See 
it! Fire it! Put it in action only 1¢. Can 
you do it? 1 - Insert penny. 2 - Hold 
both knobs. 3. Turn right knob to ele- 
vate and fire.” And that was it. A 
shocker true and through. An old idea 
by a fairly new maker. Its manufactur- 
er, Automatic Games Company of 
Chicago, entered the market place at the 
end of 1940 with a peep show called the 
VIEW-A-SCOPE. The firm’s founder, 


H. F. Burt, was an old coin machine 
hand and long the producer of the Silver 
King peanut, candy and ball gum 
venders. The move into the arcade 
machine area was a calculated extension 
by Burt in order to stretch his line of 
offerings. The introduction of the 
ELECTRIC DEFENSE GUN solidified 
the extension by positioning Automatic 
Games as a producer of a totally unique 
product with literally no matching com- 
petition. You either liked the ELEC- 
TRIC DEFENSE GUN or you didn’t. 
But if you did, there was only one place 
to get it. 

Burt didn’t jump into the produc- 
tion of the machine; he tested it at 
length before committing to its manu- 
facture. A press release sent out at the 
time of its introduction in the summer 
of 1941 said: “Production has started 
on the latest, most up-to-date item that 
has been introduced for months. The 
ELECTRIC DEFENSE GUN dispenses 
fun and health for young and old for 1¢ 


or 5¢. Tested for 
months, with elevat- 
ing gun, flasher 
light, self—starting 
induction coin, and 
six volt stand and 
lantern battery to 
give plenty of 
power and long life. 
It is heavy enough 
so it cannot be 
knocked off the 
store counter. Ad- 
vance orders lead us 
to believe’ the 
ELECTRIC DE- 
FENSE GUN will 
be on of the out- 
standing *41 money 
makers — both for 


arcades and all 
amusement and tav- 
ern stops. 


“It’s a strictly 
legal machine that 
never grows old. 
It’s a natural for the 
present period, and 
will take in more 
than its share of the 
defense money 
spent by soldiers, 
sailors and workers 
in amusement centers and arcades 
throughout the nation. Old timers in the 
know say, ‘The ELECTRIC DEFENSE 
GUN is the greatest machine of its kind 
we have ever seen and will make plenty 
of steady profits for years to come’.” 

Except it didn’t. For all its fanfare 
and its claim to be “A year in the mak- 
ing, tested for months, a legal money 
vender that will last longer that you'll 
ever operate,” as noted in its sales 
flyer, the machine apparently flopped, if 
the surviving numbers are any clue. For 
there aren’t a lot of these things around. 
A trickle tickle, an elevating gun and a 
glowing barrel tip seemingly wasn’t 
enough to turn on the “defense” crowd, 
so the gun languished, surviving now as 
a period piece. 
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IMPROVED DELUXE GRIP SCALE Counter Athletic Machine 


ay the name Gottlieb to anyone 
S even slightly understanding of 

coin machines and pinballs come 
to mind. In the thirties, forties, through 
the fifties and into the sixties it was the 
dominant name in this most American 
of games. So much so it all but blotted 
out the fact that D. Gottlieb And Com- 
pany started out as an arcade machine 
producer (and ended as one, with its 
MACH 3 video game all but putting the 
firm out of business) and, as its backup 
line, made arcade class machines 
throughout most of its almost 60 year 
life. In fact, the firm’s first machine 
was the HUSKY GRIP GAUGE, a 
counter top grip test created in 1927 by 
David Gottlieb based on another 
machine he had seen in Texas where he 
was an operator. So he moved to 
Chicago, had the device re-engineered 
for production, and entered the coin 
machine manufacturing business. For 
the next 30 years, either because he had 
a market niche, or out of loyalty to his 
first product, Dave Gottlieb made grip- 
pers. 

When World War 2 ended once 
again a grip test was the first Gottlieb 
product. D. Gottlieb And Company 
took their latest pre-war model and 
upped it as the IMPROVED DELUXE 
GRIP SCALE, nicknamed the “3-Way 
Gripper.” 3 what? Test, of course. A 
grip test for the hands, and two tests for 
the strength for your arms, push and 
pull. Not only that, it has “Button Indi- 
cator Control” if you want to set up a 
competitive situation between you and 
some other guy. Push a small knurled 
button right below the coin chute and 
the indicator is freed for the next player 
to meet, beat or suffer defeat when the 
scores are compared. The Gottlieb 
IMPROVED DELUXE GRIP SCALE 
also rang a bell, but here the operator 
could get into the act. The bell was eas- 
ily re-set to ring at any number desired, 
so the operators had the option of hav- 
ing their patrons appear to be wimps or 
musclemen. Or women. Charts on the 
face of the machine listed theoretical 
grip strengths for both men and women, 
based on age. The operator could also 
fold or mold the ego potential of the 
players by adjusting the tension on the 
grips. As for movement under all that 
stress, six rubber suction cups kept the 
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game on the counter, provided it was on 
glass. Otherwise funny things hap- 
pened. Many a gripper was blown 
across the floor while they were squeez- 
ing hard and the machine suddenly let 
go. 

The Gottlieb grippers, after their 
initial introduction, were always an 
adjunct to the line. When the 
IMPROVED DELUXE GRIP SCALE 
was introduced at the end of May, 1946, 
it was advertised along with the Got- 
tlleb STAGE DOOR CANTEEN pin- 
ball game, Gottlieb’s first postwar 


game. When it was promoted at the end 
of the year, it was with the pinball game 
BAFFLE CARD. Shown at the 1947 
coin machine show, it shared a booth 
space with MISS AMERICA and 
DAILY RACES. So while pinball 
games came and went, the IMPROVED 
DELUXE GRIP SCALE was promoted 
as “...made continuously since 1928, 
operated all over the world.” The proof 
of its success is in its population. There 
are more of these vintage machines 
around than all of their companion pin- 
balls combined. 
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hat is theré to say about the 
most popular arcade game 
machine format ever creat- 


ed? One thing is certain, they were pro- 
duced in the tens of thousands, and it 
would seem that an enormous percent- 
age of that number survived the years. 
Perhaps only the MUTOSCOPE (and 
later, PAC-MAN) surpassed its num- 
bers, but that’s unlikely. As a game for- 
mat, the A.B.T. gun has no peers. It is 
the unchallenged leader. 

The game came in a lot of forms 
and formats. All you had to do to 
upgrade was change the cabinet design 


and the targets. And just as quickly, 
you had a new game. Throughout the 
thirties, this happened every year or so, 
until there were half a dozed basic mod- 
els by the time World War 2 came 
along and everything ended. Then, dur- 
ing the war years, all of American 
industry was asked to chip in their old 
tools, dies, jigs, patterns and what else 
have you for the many scrip metal 
drives. However, there was cognizance 
of the fact that a firm’s proprietary pat- 
terns were as important to postwar sur- 
vival as able management and financ- 
ing, so the War Production Board and 


other government agencies turned a 
blind eye to back room inventories of 
critical production goods. So the pat- 
terns for many coin machine makers 
survived the war years in caches stashed 
here and there, in plants and in storage 
(Note: Some of these hidden assets are 
still being found. The pre-war A.B.T. 
patterns and dies were put on the open 
market in the middle 1980s while a 
major buy of Mills Novelty Company 
slot machine patterns, dies and jugs was 
made as late a 1990). So, when the war 
was about to end in a Allied victory, 
this stuff came out of the woodwork. 

That’s what happened at A.B.T. in 
the early months of 1946. Looking for 
all the world like the pre-war model, the 
1946 CHALLENGER (along with the 
1946 BIG GAME HUNTER and TAR- 
GET SKILL MODEL F) came back in 
the first peacetime spring after 7 years 
of World War 2’s cruelty and economic 
suicide. But would a gun game make it 
in a postwar world, and didn’t people 
want to return to the postwar pursuits of 
a quieter day? No way! War, for all its 
agony and cost, is exciting, and particu- 
larly exciting when whole nations and 
their civilian populations are involved. 
Painful as the thought may be, to many, 
war isn’t hell. It’s heaven. And with 
the postwar years upon the nation, many 
couldn’t stage down. Younger people 
who missed their day under fire were 
nostalgic for an experience that never 
happened to them (although some 
would get their days of trial under fire 5 
years later in the Korean War, deified 
by MASH). So the gun games had a re- 
birth of interest. 

A.B.T. tried to temper the urge to 
kill enemies that no longer existed by 
making the 1946 CHALLENGER in a 
sporting theme as the same as the pre- 
war model. But the selling copy kept 
up the old warlike prose: “Everyone 
gets a thrill out of using a real army 
type pistol. Together with an attractive 
cabinet, the CHALLENGER will 
astound you with its drawing power. 
The desire of one customer to challenge 
another creates more interest, constant 
play and enormous returns.” Not men- 
tioned was the fact that not a lot of peo- 
ple went out to shoot game birds with a 
Luger. 
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POP-UP Counter Amusement Machine 


evamp. It was a word you heard 
R a lot in the war years. It meant 
taking an existing coin machine 
by one manufacturer and making it 
something else by another. It gained a 
lot of favor during the war years because 
that was the only way you could get a 
new machine. You had to make it out of 
an old one, using “‘non-critical’’ material 
such as wood, paint and whatever as 
long as you didn’t use up or tie up heavy 
industrial materials and facilities. 
That’s how Ted Rubinstein’s Mar- 
vel Manufacturing Company at 2847 W. 
Fullerton Avenue — 12 blocks east of 
the Mills Novelty Company in Chicago 
— got started. Pinballs were first. And 
when the war was winding down to a 
successful conclusion, Marvel began 
making their own games from scratch. 
By the time the war was over, the firm 
was off and running, getting in on the 
new machine craze, including counter 
games and small arcade pieces. To 
everybody’s surprise, and to their singu- 
lar credit, Marvel came up with their 
own, unique games. POP-UP is based 
on that perennial favorite, baseball. 
While the inner workings are reminis- 
cent of the Paupa & Hochriem baseball 
games of 30 years earlier (could their 
patents have been copied?), which had 
gone into public domain at least a dozen 
years earlier, the outside was a mod- 
ernistic style that had not yet been seen, 
becoming an immediate part of postwar 
coin machine styling where much was 
not much more than a re-entry of an ear- 
lier pre-war model. That put Marvel 
Manufacturing in the forefront of post- 
war coin machine design, if only briefly. 
Play is simple. Push in the coin, 
bring up a ball, bat it with the right knob 
while you try and catch that pop-up fly 
with a moving outfielder controlled by 
the left knob. It’s like patting your head 
and rubbing your stomach at the same 
time. It’s flyer says: “Marvel’s POP- 
UP, the counter game that is legal every- 
Where. 1¢ play. 5¢ play if desired. 
Accurate competitive skill scoring. 
POP-UP is sturdily built — natural 
wood cabinet with polished chrome- 
nickel fittings. Highly finished rust- 
proof parts. Precision built scoring unit 
and fool-proof mechanism.” It’s distrib- 
utors added the fact that POP-UP was in 
a “...beautiful two-toned wood cabinet,” 
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a styling that showed up across a multi- 
tude of small arcade, game and vending 
machine cabinets for the next few years. 
When it was first introduced in Jan- 
uary 1947 it sold for $49.50. Distribu- 
tors were discounting POP-UP at 
$37.50, and they must have had a hell of 
a run, for this game has survived in 
some numbers. By the end of the year, 
in December, the machine was in deep 
discount, with Chicago’s powerful Atlas 


Novelty Company advertising their 
“Brand new Marcel POP-UP in original 
cartons. Now only $14.95 while they 
last. 1¢ play. Metered.” By 1948, the 
Marvel POP-UP was all but gone from 
the coin machine scene, a one year 
machine that, while small and counter- 
top, made a big mark on the immediate 
postwar industry. True, the initial buy- 
ers would buy anything to get back in 
business. POP-UP helped them do it. 
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HEAVY HITTER Table Amusement Machine 
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ing Company hasn’t been featured 

as an arcade machine maker in the 
product listings to date doesn’t mean 
they weren’t an influential factor in the 
business prior to 1947. They were, and 
their gun games and bowlers had a great 
following. But it was in the postwar 
years that they really came into their 
own. And one single game has a lot to 
do with it: HEAVY HITTER. 

HEAVY HITTER was Bally game 


J ust because the Bally Manufactur- 


No. 488, first seeing market light in the 
spring of 1947 with an official introduc- 
tory date of February 2nd. Part of the 
charm of the game was its size — it’s 
only 27” long and 15 “ wide, or smaller 
than a pinball game. That meant it 
could fit on most counters, although a 
4-legged floor stand was offered for 
arcade locations. The other charm is 
the pitched ball. You never knew when 
it was going to be tossed your way. 
You stand there, waiting impatiently, 


hand on the bat lever, and suddenly a 
trap door opens and spits a ball at you at 
high speed. Missing that ball and get- 
ting 3 outs in a hurry to end the game 
wasn’t uncommon. But after a bit, and 
a few more games, you get the drift, and 
from that point forward you’re pretty 
good. But that ball stills comes hurtling 
at you pretty fast, so you’ve got to be 
alert. 

That’s the final charm of HEAVY 
HITTER, because you can never be 
lazy. Pay attention and you’ll have a 
fantastic game, with all the results dis- 
played on a scoreboard. Don’t, and you 
don’t. So the game generated the loyal- 
ty of serious players and quickly 
became a classic in its genre. It 
couldn’t have happened to Bally at a 
better time. | 

Actually, Bally was lucky, for it 
was a brought-in game. It’s inventor 
was James L. Keller, a Ferndale, Michi- 
gan, cab driver who had worked it out 
during the war years. Keller’s real 
invention was the pitching mechanism, 
in which “...a player actually batter at 
mechanically pitched balls,” as quoted 
in his patent (Patent No. 2,530,526, 
“Baseball Game Apparatus,” Patentee 
James L. Keller, Ferndale Mich., appli- 
cation filed on July 23, 1946, patent 
issued November 21, 1950) on the 
device. What Bally added was a timer, 
with their introductory press release of 
May 1947 explaining the game: 
“Game, smaller in size than the average 
pinball game, also can be operated with 
a floor stand. Play is based on baseball 
and can be played until three outs are 
scored or for a period of four minutes. 
Ball is pitched automatically from the 
pitcher’s box, player swinging the bat 
by pressing a lever on the front of the 
machine. Scoring is accomplished by 
knocking the ball into various holes 
over the field. A duplicate diamond is 
on the backglass and lights ‘run the 
bases’ as hits are made. Game is 
designed for high score only with no 
free plays.” 

And what a game. Most other 
makers tried to copy it, but that patent 
blocked outright duplicates, so Bally 
maintained an exclusive advantage. It 
sold and just kept selling. 12 years 
later, Bally brought out a full size ver- 
sion. 
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DELUXE ATHLETIC SCALE Floor Athletic Machine 


S a serious vintage arcade 
A machine collector, you’ve seen 

it happen on these pages. If 
you’re involved in the coin machine 
industry, you’ve seen it happen time 
and time again. Basic machine ideas 
recycle, and good ideas come back 
every 20 years or so, long enough apart 
so that the new players can’t remember 
the old machines. Who knows, these 
very pages may inspire a new coin 
machine designer to recreate an older 
machine idea, and something old will 
become new again. 

The DELUXE ATHLETIC SCALE 
by the Mercury Steel Corporation of 
Detroit is a classic example of this fact. 
If Rosenfield, the early 1900s Mills 
Novelty or similar period Caille Broth- 
ers, not to mention National and Peter 
Beetz, were still in business after World 
War 2, this is probably what their 3-way 
test (lift, grip, pull) machines would 
look like, for this is the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury lifter reincarnate. It was a basic 
machine design that had not been pro- 
duced for some time, and one that 
entrepreneur Edward A. Gorney 
(remember him? He’s the guy that 
made the UNIVERSAL GRIP as the 
Holy Engineering Company in Holly, 
Michigan, in 1939, ultimately moving 
to Detroit) saw having a rebirth. So 
Gorney took his earlier UNIVERSAL 
GRIP idea, stuck it in a much more 
modern cabinet, added lift and push- 
pull, and set up the Mercury Steel Cor- 
poration at 3830 Holbrook Avenue in 
Detroit, this time leaping into machine 
manufacturing on a large scale. Starting 
with his ATHLETIC SCALE (which 
soon become the STANDARD ATH- 
LETIC SCALE model) in the spring of 
1947, deliveries actually began in Octo- 
ber. The DELUXE model was added 
by the end of the year. By spring 1948, 
Gorney had a line of 7 similar but dif- 
ferent athletic test machines, had dou- 
bled his factory space, and was well on 
his way to becoming a dynamo in the 
business. After years of war, when no 
one could buy a new anything, Mercury 
Steel Corporation was offering a full 
line of new machines. The market 
soaked them up as fast as they came 
out, and Detroit was big in coin 
machines again. 

The difference between the 
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DELUXE and STANDARD 
models is that the former is 
a 13 play machine whereas 
the latter is a 15, with the 
DELUXE missing 2 play 
Indian wresting options. As 
it was, the DELUXE 
offered: 


Lift Test 

Play No. 1: Lift with 
right hand 

Play No. 2: Lift with 
left hand 

Play No. 3: Lift with 
both hands 


Wrist test 

Play No. 4: Twisting 
right hand to right 

Play No. 5: Twisting 
right hand to left 

Play No. 6: Twisting 
left hand to right 


Play No. 7: Twisting 
left hand to left 

Play No. 8: Twisting 
both hands to right 

Play No. 9: Twisting 
both hands to left 


Grip or knuckle test 

Play No. 10: Grip with 
right hand vertically 

Play No. 11: Grip with 
right hand horizontally 

Play No. 12: Grip with 
left hand vertically 

Play No. 13: Grip with 
left hand horizontally 


At a penny a play, that 
was 13¢ if the players went 
the full cycle. But there 
was a built-in restraint on 
machine performance. 
While the base is solid alu- 
minum, with kick plates, 
handles and trim chrome or 
polished aluminum, the 
working parts are pot metal 
and they break. Easily. 
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Exhibit Supply Company 
SIX SHOOTER Floor Target Game 
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sk days they’re called the Fab- 
ulous Fifties, but at the time they 
weren’t called anything. They 
were just lived! It was the beginning of 
the youth culture and the exploitation of 
the earth. While the warlike thirties and 
forties seemed to waste natural 
resources (and human beings!) at an 
unmatched rate, when the fifties came 
along that one decade used up more iron 
ore, petroleum and other raw materials 
than all of human history up to it, and 
that included World War 2. It was a 
consumer and technological bash at 
cheap prices, and mankind will pay the 
price of it forever. 

Part and parcel of this usury against 
the earth was the fact more things were 
made by more companies than ever 
before, and:a lot of it was useless. The 
things that were real and had a purpose 
stood out, and in time became fifties 
classics (which is what is mostly 


remembered today). One thing the 
fifties did was put Exhibit Supply in the 
gun game business. Without it, the firm 
probably would have gone out of busi- 
ness long before it did. It was the 
firm’s Southern California connections 
that got the trend started. Inventor 
Eldon L. Dale of Long Beach created an 
electric shooting game that made it look 
like the target was 500 feet away, all 
compacted into a matter of inches. It 
was a sensation. So Exhibit Supply 
grabbed the rights and produced the 
“Dale Gun” which they called SHOOT- 
ING GALLERY, bringing it out in 
March 1950. But it had problems, not 
the least of which was a tendency to 
abrade a wire to the pistol which then 
rubbed against a mounting bolt to shock 
the bejeesus out of any player whenever 
they pulled the trigger. So Exhibit Sup- 
ply redesigned the game, and in October 
came out with a whole line of classy 
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gun games in simi- 
lar cabinets but dif- 
ferent graphics uti- 
lizing the same 
technique. They, 
too, were sensa- 
tions, and gave the 
firm a new lease on 
life. 

The new line 
had modernistic 
slant front cabinets 
(and looked a lot 
like the video games 
that would follow a 
quarter century 
later) with colorful 
backglass graphics 
surrounding the tar- 
get area hole. 
Games were GUN 
PATROL, a battle 
scene with foxhole 
fighting, artillery 
and flashing bomb 
bursts; JET GUN 
using a bazooka-like 
gun against flying 
jet aircraft; and the 
tried and true Amer- 
icana approach in 
this western ver- 
sion called SIX 
SHOOTER, in 
which a Colt .45 
armed player is defending a stage coach, 
shooting bandits off of their galloping 
horses running in a circle. Realistically, 
when hits were made, that’s what the 
bandits do. They fall off of their horses. 
Just like the “Dale Gun,” more than the 
others, SIX SHOOTER was a hit game, 
and in later years has become a terrific 
collectors piece. 

As a collectable piece, SIX 
SHOOTER has a lot going for it. For 
one thing, a manual is available and is 
traded and moved around on copy paper 
copies. For another, it’s not that compli- 
cated. There are shot and hit step-up 
unit biscuits, a timer control unit, a hit 
bell, a motor and a bunch of coils, all 
workable. Later models have an added 
liberal relay. One interesting note. One 
restorer found the copy “Made in West 
Germany” inside the cabinet. That 
shows how international the fifties had 
become. 
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MERCURY ATHLETIC SCALE Counter Athletic Machine 


hat MERCURY 
"| atuenc SCALE 

just won’t go away. 
But, hello, it has a differ- 
ent name. Actually, it had 
quite a few. Going back 2 
pages, you are to be 
reminded of the Mercury 
Steel Corporation of 
Detroit and their 7 models 
of grip and lift test 
machines. One of them 
was a countertop grip test. 
So much for that. 

After some confusion 
over who made what, and 
what was a company 
called Mercury Steel doing 
in the coin machine busi- 
ness, the firm name was 
changed to the Mercury 
Athletic Scale Corporation 
in the summer of 1948. 
To make double sure that 
people knew what they 
were Selling, the sales lit- 
erature and advertising 
screamed “Look! Look! 
Look! From coast to coast 
operators are enjoying the 
Mercury Athletic Scales. 
They are bug proof and 
perform beautifully. Prof- 
its are beyond expecta- 
tion. They all play it, 
young and old, men and 
women. Draws a crowd 
wherever they are. We 
practically let you make 
your own terms, pay as you earn —order 
a dozen or so.” 

So people did, and didn’t pay. 
What happened next is a little difficult 
to fathom because it doesn’t seem to 
have shown up in the trade press. Did 
entrepreneur Ed Gorney sell out (or 
die)? Did the Mercury Athletic Scale 
Corporation of Detroit go into receiver- 
ship? Did it flat go out of business and 
get bought out by someone else? Or 
what? Whatever the answer, by Octo- 
ber 1951, a company called Great Lakes 
System located at 5274 S. Dort High- 
way in Flint, Michigan, was advertising 
and selling the machine. Actually, the 
whole line of machines, from the floor 
models to the countertops. And when 
they were delivered they carried a new 
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nameplate on the glass, a decal that 
attributed the machine to the Flint, 
Michigan, address. The MERCURY 
ATHLETIC SCALE had moved 
upstate. 

Great Lakes System didn’t just take 
over on the machine(s). They made 
changes. The November 1951 ad copy 
says; “This sensational proved penny 
athletic scale has made a hit throughout 
the country. Our new model is com- 
pletely redesigned and is now being 
offered at a new low price, finished in a 
variety of colors.”” What Great Lakes 
System did was strengthen some of 
those pot metal parts, and paint the 
machine in solid colors. Red, blue and 
black are known. Something else about 
it is nice, and that’s the instructions. 


They don’t go away or degrade because 
they’re printed on the register dial and 
they’re under glass. Charts are shown 
for the grip ratings of men and women 
indicating “Average Strength” by age. 
The pointer also stays where you moved 
it until the next coin goes in, so your 
buddy can see what he’s up against if a 
competition is in the works. 

In 1953, Great Lakes System made 
even more changes in the machine, 
making the dial dark and pointer white, 
plus cabinet changes. This is a wonder- 
ful machine to start an arcade collec- 
tion. It’s fun, it’s cheap, it has a history, 
and it can’t help but be a good invest- 
ment. 
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DERBY Floor Amusement Machine 


he Chicago Coin Machine Com- 
pany was based on the proposi- 
tion that a good machine made 
by someone else was worth copying and 
selling at a lower price to carve out a 
piece of market share without spending 
money on R & D and game develop- 
ment. It was such a good idea, Chicago 
Coin often found itself with good 
machines on it’s hands, and lo and 
behold, even embarked on game devel- 
opment. Before long, they even got 
inventive and started making some 
machine ideas of their own that other 
_makers copied until it all became too 
confusing and it got so that even those 
in the know soon didn’t know who did 
what first. That may sound convoluted, 
but that’s just about the way it hap- 
pened. As a result, Chicago Coin 
wasn’t a big name in the business, but 
once you got past the top 3 or 4 in any 
class of coin machine, Chicago Coin 
was there as the 4th or 5th producer. It 
happened in pinball, in fortune tellers, 
in bowlers and gun games; even — ever 
so briefly — in juke boxes and vending, 
and in amusement machines. 
It was in the latter that Chicago 
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Coin seemed to have an inner sense. 
More often than not, the copycat pro- 
ducer, at times the Chicago Coin ver- 
sion, was the preferred model. Like the 
experience with DERBY, for instance. 
This is no small game or toy. It looked 
a lot like a carnival game that you might 
find at a sideshow tent all its own. It is 
BIG! 66” wide — that’s over 6 feet — 
and 32” deep — that’s almost 3 feet — 
DERBY was more than a coin operated 
piece of furniture. It was a store unto 
itself. And the reason it looks so much 
like a carnival attraction is that it was 
based on a carny game, the hand con- 
trolled horse race, in which you 
punched a ball repeatedly into a small 
bagatelle game with a driver with the 
resulting scores jolting your horse down 
the track. 

The face of the machine has room 
for 4 standing players (it was sometimes 
called the “4 Player DERBY,” the copy 
on its nameplate backglass) who raced 
each other for score, each putting in a 
nickel. Or a single player could race 
against the other 3 horses, with a built- 
in mechanism moving the unmotivated 
nags along in a close heat race. It is 


grand excitement with the operators 
cashing in, for a race lasts an average of 
1.1 minutes. So running 10 or 12 an 
hour was no big deal. 

Part of the enjoyment is the fact 
that the horses run across the front of 
the machine, not front to back. A sepa- 
rate stage for the 4 tracked horses run- 
ning from left to right let everyone see 
how they were doing, or showed the 
single players what they were up 
against. As you watched, the horses 
jumping and jerking their way down the 
track, changing positions as the scoring 
notches upward, the excitement built 
up. And there was no stopping until the 
first horse crossed the finish line and the 
game automatically shut down. 

This thing is exciting. Chicago 
Coin called it, “Four games in one...by 
far the most competitive game ever 
made.” Play it once and you'll believe 
that, for sure. It’s at its best when there 
really are four players. When there are, 
it’s a screamer. If it’s that exciting, 
imagine what an audience a payout 
model might have. Well, Chicago, Coin 
imagined that, too. They made one. 
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GRANDMA Floor Fortune Teller 


ack in the late twenties and early 
B thirties, when the International 

Mutoscope Reel Company Inc. 
was swinging high and making the prod- 
ucts that made it one of the two top lead- 
ers in arcade machines, they had a part 
time sales manager who had his own 
business on the side called The Penny 
Arcade Headquarters. His name was 
Mike Munves, and he had probably for- 
gotten more about the arcade business 
than anyone else ever knew. In 1912, 
when he was only 20, he set himself up 
as an arcade machine distributor and for 
the next 58 years, until he retired in 
1970, that’s what he did, not counting 
his stint at Mutoscope to get them 
straightened out and running good. 
Along the way, he also refurbished, 
revamped, rebuilt, repped and built 
arcade machines, forming his Mike 
Munves Corporation in the thirties to do 
any and all of these things. He always 
carried the tag lines “We carry the 
largest selection of amusement machines 
in the world, Send for our new catalog 
today,” in his advertising and literature. 
In the thirties, forties, fifties and sixties, 
if the subject was arcades or their 
machines, Mike Munves had a hand in it 
somewhere along the line. 

It was during the WW2 years, and a 
decade or so afterward, that the Munves 
name began to appear on new (or if not 
new, renewed) machines for the arcade 
market, an activity promoted by brother 
Joe. Starting with rebuilts of the 
Chester-Pollard games to modernize 
them for forties play, Joe Munves 
reached for their most successful name- 
sake machine. Guess who? GRAND- 
MA! As a lady who had been sitting in 
cabinets since the twenties, GRANDMA 
was hardly a new idea. But she didn’t 
have to be. The same friendliness and 
feigned concern that the aged lady 
showed for followers for decades was 
still there, only her face was dirty, her 
shawl and shoulder sash were frayed or 
even moth—eaten, and her cabinet was 
bashed, old and outdated. The old broad 
had grown even older before every- 
body’s eyes. 

So Munves spruced her up, and he 
did it on a production line basis. New 
heads, new clothes, new mechanical 
parts, and finally a completely new 
fifties-appearing cabinet that looked like 
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something left over from the Interna- 
tional Mutoscope digger days. Before 
long, the Munves GRANDMA was all 
brand new, with a lightbox header that 
said “Your Future,” with “Grandma’s 
Predictions” carved into the wood. So 
once again, after years of neglect 
GRANDMA tilted her head, lit up her 
eyes, heaved her bosom, moved her arm 
and tossed you a printed fortune card, 
this time for a dime. 

The evolution from the fixup to the 
makeup happened so smoothly you 
almost didn’t know what transpired. In 
its final 1953 Munves original form, the 


GRANDMA was distinctive. When 
first cataloged, the Mike Munves Corpo- 
ration called the machine the MODERN 
GRANDMOTHER, later the “Deco 
Grandmother,” showing it in a stream- 
lined and carved modern wooden cabi- 
net that depicted a steaming teacup on 
the front. Selling copy called it 
“GRANDMA. A Munves creation. 
Now modern and up-to-date to fill a 
long felt need for the arcade.” Except! 
Traditional arcade owners didn’t like the 
new cabinet. Some (and later collec- 
tors) put them into older looking cabi- 
nets. 
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ot very often does a new game 
Nie: come along and sweep 

away the coin machine industry. 
But it happens. Usually it’s an old 
game in a new guise, such as the shuf- 
fles and bowlers. Both had been around 
since the 1890s and had continual fol- 
lowings since. But it was the advent of 
backglass graphics and pinball scoring 
that suddenly made them so attractive. 
It was because of this electro-mechani- 
cal background, and the established 
players in the pinball field, that new 
names crept into the arcade machine 
inventory. Pinball makers Gottlieb and 
Williams somehow avoided the rush to 


table games. But not so for Genco, 
Chicago Coin, United and Bally. It was 
their ball game, and they went for it. 

It was multi-game maker Bally that 
leaped full tilt into the shuffle bowler 
business in the early fifties, belting out 
a new game almost every other month 
by the middle of the decade. But what 
about market saturation, and where 
were all these things going? The loca- 
tion was relatively new, and the high 
water mark seemed endless. It was tav- 
erns and local bars, and with ten of 
thousands of them across the country — 
some few already had coin machines, 
maybe a pinball or two, while most 


didn’t — it seemed as if it would take a 
mighty long time to fill their floors. 
Actually, it didn’t, and they were filled 
by the sixties. But on the way to that 
nickel nirvana, the business was wide 
open. The question, therefore, became 
one of size and content. Small bars 
needed small games. Big bars with a lot 
of traffic needed multi-player big 
games. Then there were all the other 
size shops in the middle that needed all 
sorts of other up-and down-sized 
games. It was a market director’s 
dream, the customer base that needed 
any and everything and wouldn’t fill up. 
It was into this maw of acceptance that 
Bally introduced its big shuffle bowlers, 
and they ran away with the business. 
And the king of the big shuffle bowler 
line was Bally’s ABC BOWLER, 
Bally’s game No. 569, available as 
Model A-110 in 10¢ play and A-325 in 
25¢ play. It’s issue date was June 14, 
1955. 

Shuffle bowling, also called puck 
bowling, didn’t use a conventional ball, 
so there was nothing to bounce all over 
the bar. The puck slides across the 
wooden or composite alley, making 
contact connections in the case of the 
ABC BOWLER that flips up simulated 
bowling pins so it’s just like bowling. 
Bally’s ABC BOWLER upped the ante 
of simulation by using king-size foot 
high pins (most puck bowlers had much 
smaller pins) and a large puck, giving a 
greater “feel” to the game. Scoring is 
the same as full-size bowling, 10 frames 
per game. What Bally’s ABC 
BOWLER added was 6-player scoring 
on an enormous backglass that could be 
seen anywhere in a bar. The game 
specs describe a bowler “...8-1/2 ft. 
long, 25 in. wide. Light-up scores with 
speedy totalizing. Genuine Formica 
playfield. Hinged pin-hood, doors and 
playfield with easy-up elevator on play- 
field. Speedy pin re-set. Quiet opera- 
tion. Fun for one player ...more fun for 
competitive teams of 2 to 6 players.” 
The DELUXE ABC BOWLER has an 
enhanced backglass. CONGRESS 
BOWLER and DELUXE CONGRESS 
BOWLER are the same game, only they 
add a match-score feature to the scor- 
ing. These games are a lot of fun to col- 
lect and play. They have only one real 
problem. They’re big. 
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STEAM SHOVEL Floor Amusement Machine 


hich one came first? The 
Chicago Coin STEAM 
SHOVEL or the Williams 


CRANE? This time around it looks like 
the kudos go to Chicago Coin for a 
clever and exciting idea, followed by 
Williams. The STEAM SHOVEL 
made its grand entrance in May 1956, 
followed by the CRANE in October. 
And that was it for these fun machines, 
none before and none since. And that’s 
a rarity in arcade. 

The Chicago Coin STEAM SHOV- 
EL may look like a digger, but it isn’t. 
The object of the game isn’t to grab a 
valuable prize and dump it in the return 
hopper. It is, of all things, to pile up 
score. What you’re trying to do is pile 
up a load of beams to weigh in within a 
time limit to see “How many tons you 
can load” while the clock ticks. The 
moment you push in the coin, the clock 
starts ticking. The press release that 
came out when the game did explains it 
to the uninformed. “STEAM SHOVEL, 
the kiddie construction game, features 
lever-operation of a miniature steam 
shovel enclosed in a glass cabinet. 
Players get scores for lifting simulated 
gravel into a hopper via the steam shov- 
el, and a clock sets a time limit on the 
operation.” There was enough of an 
element of chance to this, or the 
requirement of an enormous amount of 
skill, to warrant making the game in 
both regular and replay models, with the 
location paying off the free games in 
coin, kiddie game, indeed! Chicago 
Coin called it “...a natural attraction for 
thousands of new locations like retail 
stores, terminals, arcades, dime stores, 
etc.,” with “...two lever controls for 
simple operation.” . 

And what could all that operation 
lead to? Well, we know about the free 
games on the Free Play model. But 
even the Regular Model had its rewards. 
The spec sheet explains that one. “Spe- 
cial rating panel ranks player either as 
Beginner, Advance, Qualified (or) 
Expert!” This thing is beginning to 
sound less kiddie and more biggie all the 
time, as well as a challenge and a lot of 
fun. 

All of these confusing signals are 
very indicative of the arcade machines 
of the period, for everything seemed 
very ambivalent. The whole business 
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was in flux. Would arcades grow, or 
die? Or would they even be around in 
the next year or so? President Eisen- 
hower had indeed pulled the country our 
of the War in Korea, but then it seemed 
nothing else happened for years. Oh 
yeah, the U-2 spy plane was shot down 
over Russia (and it was years before the 
world learned a Soviet fighter was shot 
out of the sky at the same time to get it) 
and the French got kicked out of Viet 
Nam, so we started to trickle people in 
there to save the situation (leading to the 


nation’s longest and most disastrous 
war!). But other than the fears of the 
Cold War, the world seemed set in its 
ways with little change in the offing. 
The fabulous fifties lifted acquiescence 
to the level of an art, a feeling that the 
sixties would shake to its roots. 
STEAM SHOVEL is a typical machine 
of the period, a short lived game that 
seemingly went nowhere. If you want 
to see one, and play it, there’s one dis- 
play at the Bellin’s Antique Car and 
Music Museum in Sarasota, Florida. 
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arry E. Williams gained his ini- 

tial fame as a pinball designer 

in the early 1930s. Then he 
became a contract game designer, and 
finally landed at Exhibit Supply just 
before the WW2 years, working with 
electrical engineer Lyndon A. Durant to 
create the outstanding Exhibit Supply 
line of pinball games. Then, when the 
war years wouldn’t allow game produc- 
tion, Harry and Lyn left Exhibit Supply 
and formed their own company to 
revamp the Exhibit Supply games they 
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had created, returning them to the mar- 
ket with new names, playfields, and 
backglasses. Because the two of them 
had joined forces to create their new 
company, they called it the United Man- 
ufacturing Company and set up shop on 
the far north side of Chicago. Then they 
had a disagreement that cut to the bone 
and Harry pulled out, selling his half to 
Lyn, and opening his own shop in the 
center of Chicago. The year was 1944. 

With both going their separate 
ways, their line of development soon 
evolved into unique directions, reflect- 
ing the personalities of the two men. 
Durant was an electrical genius and a 
promoter, so the line took chances with 
off-the-wall ideas that as often as not 
caught on and became standards. 
Williams was a cerebral designer of 
playfields and involved ball movement 
who presented the market with games 
that either had players gasping over the 
cleverness of the presentation or were 
left cold by what appeared to be a dead 
idea. Both men had their duds and hits, 
with both achieving these results from 
different directions. 

One of the perennial Williams hits 
was the annual baseball game. Even 
before pinball, Williams had gotten into 
the coin machine business via an early 
thirties baseball game, and he never for- 
got it. So once he had his own company 
up and running smoothly by the fifties, 
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and firmly believing in keeping a game 
idea fresh by new innovations, Harry 
Williams brought out a ball game every 
year. His cerebral approach was soon 
evident. By the middle fifties, his base- 
ball games had animated figures that ran 
the bases, free hitting balls that appeared 
to fly over the fence (a simulated illu- 
sion achieved with a panel of plexiglass) 
for a home run, wildly lighted playfields 
and backglasses, and a special feature 
for each game. 

The heart of the Williams Manufac- 
turing Company baseball games was a 
pitching unit created by staff game 
designer Gordon T. Horlick of Chicago 
in 1954, and used in one form or another 
for another 20 years (Patent No. 
2,726,649, “Ball Pitching Device, “ 
Patentee Gordon T. Horlick, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Harry Williams Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, IIl., a cor- 
poration of Illinois, application filed in 
March 16, 1954, patent issued Decem- 
ber 13, 1955). The 1958 game, called 
SHORT STOP, modified the pitching 
unit to change the speed and position of 
the pitched balls to keep players on their 
toes. A 2-player, when there were two 
players one pitched while the other bat- 
ted. The DELUXE SHORT STOP 
added lighting and offered free games 
for lighting the “T” letters in the 
SHORT STOP name, or beating the pre- 
vious high score. 
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ATLAS SHUFFLE ALLEY Table Shuffle Game 


1958 





nited made baseball games, too, 
| mostly to compete against 

Williams. But if United had a 
special area of expertise, it was in elec- 
trical scoring shuffle games. They 
made the genre their own. They may 
seem all but passe today, but it is 
impossible to underrate the significance 
of the shuffle games in the 1950s. They 
were everywhere and, as big as they 
were, they commanded a lot of space, 
time and attention in a bar. Then there 
was that special area of games that was 
practically owned by United, and that 
was ball bowlers. Very close in appear- 
ance to the shuffle bowlers,the ball 
games free rolled an actual hard rubber 
ball that physically hit the pins to flip 
them out of the way for score. It United 
had any competition here it was only 
Bally. Between the shuffles and ball 
bowlers, United had a fantastic busi- 
ness. Where Williams turned out a 
baseball game a year, United had a new 
shuffle or bowler or both every other 
month, and sometimes every month. 
Where did they all go? There was plen- 
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ty of room, for it took a decade to fill 
the need. Only the dart games of the 
eighties can be compared to the shuffles 
of the fifties, except the table games 
were even more popular. No bar was 
complete without one. Or two. 

The United shuffles developed 
rapidly, with new features piling into 
the marketplace almost as fast as some- 
one thought them up. The regular 
games had a wide variety of scoring 
plans, with the DELUXE versions of 
the same games adding number and 
symbol match features for replays and 
free games. 

The basic 1958 model was the 
EAGLE SHUFFLE ALLEY, a 6-player 
with a tall backglass that came out in 
May 1958. In addition to it’s big size 
pins, National coin register, burglar 
proof cashbox, and self-contained back 
box mechanism, the EAGLE SHUFFLE 
ALLEY added an extra shots feature in 
the 5th frame where the player got 2 for 
a strike and 1 for a spare. It was broad- 
cast in the central graphics of the back- 
glass in a tall 4-box column titled 


“Extra Shots Frame,” with the instruc- 
tions “Shoot Again” at the bottom. The 
feature was an optional one, but most 
games seemed to have it. 

Then, in September, the EAGLE 
SHUFFLE ALLEY was enlarged to 
make it a bigger and longer game. But 
about all that changed in the play and 
backglass was the game name: ATLAS 
SHUFFLE ALLEY. Unless you know 
from the start they are different games, 
or read the names, you can’t tell these 
things apart. Oh, the cabinet graphics 
are a little bit different, with a big bowl- 
ing pin picture on the side of the 
ATLAS SHUFFLE ALLEY whereas 
the EAGLE SHUFFLE ALLEY is 
plain. But other than that, it’s a wash. 
It’s also an I.D. problem. So many of 
these similar games with different 
names were made in the fifties, one 
wonders if they’ll ever all be identified 
or if surviving examples will be 
retained. The games are fun, but who’s 
got the room? 
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Williams Electronic Manufacturing Corporation 


A. L. TWINS Table Amusement Machine 


illiams baseball is back. And 
so is Williams with a new 
company name. After years 


of almost just scraping by, the Williams 
firm was beginning to position itself for 
the industry dominance it would reach 
for in another quarter century. Much 
would change, and that included the 
annual issuance of a baseball game. 
But not just yet. In the sixties, it 
remained an important event. 

Until the arrival of the Williams A. 
L. TWINS (the backglass actually dated 
the game, saying “Williams 1963 A. L. 
Twins”) the game names were very 
generic: KING OF SWAT, SHORT 
STOP, BATTING CHAMP and the 
like. But A. L. TWINS named a team, 
the Minnesota American League Twins. 
With that, all the famous Williams 3- 
dimensional features are there: the little 
figures, the base runners, the pop pitch- 
ing, the manual bat, everything that 
made the Williams ball games so great. 
Push in the dime for a game, or a quar- 
ter for 3, a “score to Beat” pops up in 
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the left window, anywhere from 11 to 
19. The far wall baseball-shaped targets 
of single-out/double-out/triple-out/sin- 
gle are also set up to be hit by a free fly- 
ing ball once it has been batted. A solid 
center line hit sends the ball into the 
Home Run hole, the lights go on and the 
players run bases. Or you inch along by 
hitting those drop targets. Set things up 
and hit a “Grand Slam” and you’ll see 
lights and hear bells and buzzers you 
never knew were in the game. If the 
“Extra Inning When Lit” light is on 
when you pop a home run, you pick up 
three more outs to play and pull out the 
game. And, as an extra award, up to a 
pre-set limit of free plays can be earned 
by the number of runs above the “Score 
To Beat,” with the runs and free game 
potentials set by the operator. 

The Williams MAJOR LEAGUE is 
the same game with both replay and 
over-the-fence home runs included in 
addition to the extra inning feature. 
Everything looks the same except the 
backglass, and even there the only 
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change is the game name, with even the 
“1963” retained. The standard 
Williams patented base running unit and 
the modulated pitch mechanism are 
what make the game as it did for so 
many machines before it and afterward. 
The pitch mechanism was called the 
“Mystery Pitcher” because the ball 
could be tossed at you fast, slow inside, 
or slow outside. You just never knew. 
All you could control was the pitch tim- 
ing, but not the type of pitch. Press the 
button at the left to pitch, the ball comes 
your way, then push the lever to bat. 
Swing! Miss and you get another 
chance. Connect and hope for the best, 
because it is just as easy to hit an “out” 
target as it is to knock over a single or a 
double, with the triple tougher. In fact, 
the swatting and swinging that goes on 
wears these games out and even breaks 
their glass. Now that’s a hit and a half! 
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Williams Electronic Manufacturing Company 


MINI GOLF Table Amusement Machine 


ater Williams pinball fans are 
amazed at the many arcade type 
machines issued by this manu- 


facturer in the sixties. Somehow 
Williams is supposed to be a single sub- 
ject producer, with pinball that subject. 
But that was never the case. Even in 
the videogame period to come, 
Williams played both sides of the fence, 
with arcade games interspersed among 
the pins. i 

The Williams MINI GOLF issued 
in October, 1964 is a classic example of 
the product mix. Entirely different than 
anything that had gone before it, MINI 
GOLF swatted a golf ball into a 9 hole 
3-dimensional golf course. In fact, a lit- 
tle man swinging a golf club did the 
swatting. In effect it was a modified 
baseball game in which the steel ball 
was set up for the tee shot, with the 
shooter able to rotate the direction of 
the play by means of a golf ball knob on 
the cabinet. You put in a coin and the 
ball automatically tees up. Then you 


1964-1965 


start working that knob to aim the man 
at the hole you want to make, then press 
the button to putt the ball. And off it 
goes, heading past the sand traps and 
the flags to sink into the next hole in 
sequence as the game is played. 

And that’s the key to MINI GOLF. 
You’re not going for home run hits, but 
rather a planned and sequenced game 
along the lines of real golf. And you 
have a limited number of strokes to pull 
it off. The game details in its spec sheet 
explain the action: “A real test of 
putting skill. Player turns mini-golfer 
toward (the next) lighted hole. Player 
can control mini-golfer’s stroke with 
‘hard stroke’ or ‘easy stroke’ button.” 

MINI GOLF is a 2-player game; 
“Each player putts alternately, hole by 
hole, until all 9 holes are made or 27 
strokes used.” Both Ist Player and 2nd 
Player scoring drums are used to indi- 
cate the number of strokes used and 
holes made, with each hole lighted on 
the backglass as made. And that’s 
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where the similarities to Williams pin- 
ball can be seen, with “Formica play- 
field and front molding, Stainless Steel 
trim cabinet (and) single or twin chutes 
(and) slug rejectors.” 

Just as the baseball games were 
made, or even the firm’s pinballs for 
that matter, the Williams MINI GOLF 
could be had in both replay and straight 
novelty play models, the latter just the 
game for the game’s sake. It’s the 3- 
dimensional aspect that makes the 
Williams MINI GOLF so charming, 
with that small hunched over golfer the 
character that makes the game much 
more than an aim-and-hit machine. The 
backglass promises “fun” and “skill for 
fun and recreation,” and delivers on all 
counts. What a marvelous collectible 
toy this would be for a golfer, or what a 
moneymaker in a pro shop. Williams 
said it was “Location tested...all the 
thrills of real golf!” Except maybe 
bingo-bango-bongo per hole for a dime 
or a dollar. 
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TRIUMPH Table Shuffle Game 
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ally had its bowler and puck 
B bowling competition in United 
and Chicago Coin, and not one 
of the trio ever let up. As fast as each 
one brought out a new alley game the 
other two were back with direct compe- 
tition. Yet each had their distinctive 
characteristics, based on the existing 
tooling and patent positions of all three 
firms. They were all the same, only dif- 
ferent. 
The Chicago Coin Machine Divi- 


sion of Chicago Dynamic Industries, 
Inc., located in a low flat brick building 
at 1725 W. Diversey Boulevard, on a 
busy industrial row along Diversey close 
to the scruffy Chicago River, accepted a 
somewhat modern stance. But so did 
Bally and United. All 3 were relative 
newcomers to the industry, getting their 
birth out of the game of pinball; Bally 
and Chicago Coin in 1931 and United a 
dozen years later as a WW2 pinball 
revamper. So they were avid backglass 


and electrical scoring companies that 
like to add color and flash to their equip- 
ment. With their names hidden or 
nameplates removed it’s hard to tell who 
made what, it all looks so much alike. 
Oh sure, a dedicated United fan knows 
their hardware, Chicago Coin buffs can 
spot their cabinetry in a flash, and Bally 
graphics have a look all their own. But 
to the general public and broad-based 
collector the shuffle alleys and ball 
bowlers of these top producers are a 
confusion of products. 

The only way to pull a game out of 
the pack was features. At Chicago Coin 
it was the “6 ways to play” combination 
of features. It started out in 1960 with 
(1) All Strike Bowling, (2) Regular 
Handicap Bowling, (3) Regulation 
Bowling, (4) Flash-O-Matic Bowling, 
(5) Lite-O-Matic Bowling and (6) Red 
Pin Bowling, with the lead pin painted 
red. By 1964 this selection had evolved 
through 2 or 3 generations of new games 
with each game offering its own unique 
selection. The 6-player TRIUMPH 
puck bowler offers Regulation Bowling, 
Red Pin, Flash-O-Matic and Dual Flash- 
O-Matic among its 6 offerings, or 
enough to make it different from the 
other Chicago Coin games of the period. 
You put in your money, light up the 
game you want to play in the backglass 
with a button, and then try and convince 
5 other people in the bar to go along to 
set up a competition. 

And you got a lot of entertainment 
for the money, and still can. One of 
these 6-player games at a house party 
can make the evening memorable. 
When you’ ve got 6 involved at a minute 
or two per shot a game like this can last 
a long time. The way it played at the 
time was a dime a game, 3 for a quarter, 
6 or 7 (note that it cleverly covered the 
6-player need with a single coin) for a 
half dollar, a coin still in general circula- 
tion at the time. Or two quarters would 
pay for the 6, either way. And that’s 
why the half dollar was sometimes set at 
7, to keep providing discounts the higher 
the coin denomination. The plastic 
score drums on the TRIUMPH are the 
newer, larger size introduced a year or 
so earlier, and the pins are the fast flip- 
ups developed by Chicago Coin game 
designer Werner W. Stunkel in 1959. 
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SUPER PAR GOLF Table Amusement Machine 


hen it came to novelty games 
and baseballs, Chicago Coin 
was squared off against 


Williams Electronics and Bally, and 
some of the newcomers entering the 
business, such a Midway. But it was the 
Williams competition that was the most 
intense. So when Williams brought out 
MINI GOLF in 1964, Chicago Coin fol- 
lowed the next year with PAR GOLF, a 
10¢ game and a 3-plays-for-25¢ version 
called SUPER PAR GOLF. The happy 
fact is that the Chicago Coin game plays 
entirely differently than the Williams 
machine. In fact, PAR GOLF is more 
like a pitched ball baseball game where- 
as MINI GOLF was an adaptation of a 
set-up, aim and bat game. Both are fun, 
and unique. 

In Chicago Coin’s PAR GOLF and 
SUPER PAR GOLF the lighted holes of 
the Williams game are replaced by drop 
targets, with a full 9-hole course circum- 
navigated by up to 35 allowed strokes 
constituting the game. That led to some 
interesting play possibilities. Chicago 
Coin said that “For the Ist time...” it 
was “...Something Different. Chicago 
Coin’s PAR GOLF provides exciting, 
challenging action on a 9-hole, par 35 
actual ‘course.’ Drive and Putt. Player 
drives as many times as needed — 100 
to 250 yards — to get on green. Hooks! 
Slices! Perfect Drives! When on green, 
player putts to hole out. Score rack 
lights up number of hole, yardage and 
par in sequence, | to 9...registers run- 
ning total of strokes played. Hole-In- 
One on 250-yard 5th hole, when play- 
er’s first drive makes lighted 250 yards 
green. Beautiful 3-Dimensional animat- 
ed back rack. Realistic, colorful play 
field with ‘Permatized’ finish that resists 
wear and scratches. Golf ball ‘Tee-Up’ 
and ‘Swing’ buttons on Formica panel. 
Cheat-proof reinforced front door. Fits 
every location. Colorful rugged cabinet 
57’ long, 24” wide, 72” high with metal 
molding and legs. Location tested.” It 
was all there, all of the advanced fea- 
tures of modern pinball, including steel 
side rails, a Formica shooters platform, 
the generic metal legs of the 1960s pin- 
ball game and the advancing scoring. 

What sets the game apart is its ani- 
mation. While most of the backglass is 
screen printing in color on glass like a 
self respecting pinball game, there are 
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two windows that show “Drive” on the 
left, “Putt” on the right. And these were 
an entertainment onto themselves. The 
“Drive” caption copy on the backglass 
says: “For longest yardage to reach 
green.” And inside, backlighted, is an 
animated guy that takes a swing at the 
ball when you push the right button. The 
same holds true for “Putt,” which says: 
“For lowest strokes.” Push the button, 
the animated man makes a putting arc 


swing, and balls move, hole by hole. 
That tally is kept in the vertical center 
panel, while strokes and yards are 
marked off by lighting across the bot- 
tom. It’s a grand game, with its spec 
sheet claiming you can achieve eagles, 
birdies, pars and bogeys. But the 
biggest claim is one for profit, based on, 
as the sheet says, “Fast Play. Averages 
well under 2 minutes per 9-hole game.” 
As a single player that’s not half bad. 
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Midway Manufacturing Company 


MONSTER GUN Floor Target Game 


1965-1966 
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ew names. New Games. In the 
N ste things were changing. 
Electronics were sweeping into 
the industry and while the builders in 
situ were scrambling to keep up with 
the racing technologies new machine 
makers popped up with this rarified 
knowledge in their kit bags. The older 
order was being threatened. It was sur- 
vival time. 
The game makers may have 
changed a great deal, but public taste 
didn’t. Ever since Exhibit Supply 


brought the shooters back with the 
“Dale Gun” in 1950 gun popularity 
never waned. The targets varied a lot 
and there weren’t so many warlike 
games shooting down helicopters or 
blowing up trains and hospitals in the 
sixties, or even elephant or tiger hunts 
for that matter. A growing sense of 
individual responsibility was gripping 
the earth, and peace movements began 
to get more press than warlike postures. 
It got so the most creative part of a gun 
game was its theme, and who you were 


hitting. That meant that the graphics, 
long restricted to the scoring backglass 
and inside targets only on traditional 
guns, would break the bounds of con- 
vention and start to spread all over the 
machine cabinets. It was a whole new 
look for the genre, with a whole new 
maker leading the pack. 

The Midway Manufacturing Com- 
pany was located in Franklin Park, Illi- 
nois, a far western suburb of Chicago 
and a railroad commuter town. It wasn’t 
the first coin machine maker located in 
town. When the Johnson Act of 1951 
outlawed slot machines, the Ace Manu- 
facturing Company set up in town to 
manufacture “Hightop” slots, lasting 
until the late fifties. When Ace went 
down, Midway came up. There was no 
connection, but there was experienced 
labor. Midway started with roll-ball 
arcade type games in 1959, and made 
their first target game in 1960. Gun 
games became a Midway hallmark, 
coming out in rapid succession in the 
early sixties. 

Midway’s MONSTER GUN was 
the Fall 1965 entry. Midway said; “It 
Shrieks with Money-Making Power,” 
and it sure did. Look down that barrel 
into the inside target area and you’re 
facing spooks and goblins, revolving 
discs and stationary targets. It is an 
electromechanical gun fight with a dif- 
ference in that the spooks are spooky. 
For your dime you get 3 timed target 
sets of devil birds, horror faces and 
ghosts. Two of the sets are in plain 
light, and the third is in black light with 
everything floating in space. Midway 
said the MONSTER GUN had “...20 
scary moving targets, plus moving light 
targets (while) black light glowing tar- 
gets give tantalizing action.” In the first 
set stationary targets give 2 points and 
moving targets 3. The next 2 sets give 
2 for stationary, 3 for the inside moving 
targets and 5 for the outside. A drum 
scoring unit on the upper right front 
thumps up the total as you shoot. There 
were both Regular and Shoot Again 
models, the latter offering free games if 
you beat the digital score shown on the 
inside glass, which changes each game. 
These games are highly undervalued 
and are worth having for the sheer fun 
of their spooky sport. 
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SNIPER Floor Target Game 


ere it is 5 years later with 
H another gun, and it doesn’t look 

that much different than the 
previous machine. Except this one is by 
Williams. It just goes to show the 
design stagnation that had gripped the 
arcade machine makers in the sixties. 
In terms of advancement not much hap- 
pened. Williams continued to make its 
pins, baseball games and guns. But so 
did Midway, Gottlieb, Chicago Coin, 
Genco, United, Bally and others. There 
just wasn’t much in the way of new 
game development. As a result every- 
thing by everybody began to look alike. 

What makes the Williams SNIPER 
stand out from the pack? Not much! 
Manufacturer’s nameplates could have 
been switched from one machine to 
another and few people would have 
been the wiser. Except for one thing. 
The sound. SNIPER has a tone to it 
that sends chills to your bones. It all 
started with a Williams gun game called 
BONANZA in the summer of 1970, a 
couple of years after the Williams name 
had changed once again. BONANZA 
offered the “Realistic reverberating 
sound” of an “...exciting mine explo- 
sion, pounding hoofs, gun shots,” in an 
“*,,.easy to service sound system, front 
and rear access panels.” And here you 
thought a gun shot was something. The 
reality was you thought you heard a gun 
shoot something, whereas a big part of 
the simulation was what you received 
through your ears rather than your eyes. 
As aresult BONANZA was a terrific hit 
and set the pattern for a whole raft of 
Williams gun games to follow. 

Where BONANZA had a western 
theme, SNIPER picked up on the reali- 
ties of a new age and offered up an 
enemy soldier, and a generic one at that. 
The bad guy at the barrel end of the gun 
has no identifiable race or creed. He’s 
just the enemy. The battle scene is 
something out of the Korean War, or 
perhaps WW2, but nothing like the 
agony of Viet Nam that the nation was 
facing at the time. It’s almost as if the 
real war that was chewing up the young 
men of America was too painful to face, 
SO in Our games we faced something 
else. Ourselves, perhaps. Painful as it 
was, there were no Russians out there 
anywhere in the world that were bomb- 
ing civilians or shooting people in the 
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streets. Their day would come in 
Afghanistan, and that was only a few 
more years away: They would learn 
what America learned (as the British 
did a generation before us), that being 
cop to the world is costly and often 
leaves you friendless. And in debt. 
Meanwhile, that policeman’s job 
required more and more fodder for 
Asian guns, and American kids played 
war. SNIPER offered a “...variety of 


war game targets in depth. Three trav- 
eling targets, one turn-around target, 
shadow box targets, including half- 
track, tank, sentry, ammo boxes, oil 
drums and ammunition dump. 25 shots 
per game. extended play, 10 extra shots 
for skill score. SNIPER rifle game, 
novelty or extended play model. 2/25¢ 
play recommended for top earnings.” 
So bring one home and teach the kid- 
dies to kill, kill, kill! 
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Oo, if target rifles could knock off 
an enemy soldier or two, just 


think what a rocket-powered mis- 
sile intercepter could do to an intercon- 
tinental nuclear tipped missile heading 
your way? And for 2-bits you could 
find out. This was the height of the 
Cold War, Soviet equipment was flow- 
ing to North Viet Nam, China was 
feisty, the United States was continually 
escalating the war in Viet Nam and the 
talk of pushing the red button to send 
missiles against Moscow or New York, 
depending where you sat, was on every- 


body’s lips. Beatle recordings, such as 
“Back in the U.S.S.R.,”” were somewhat 
confusing as they suggested the other 
side was human too. But, in large mea- 
sure, the times were simple. There were 
the good guys and there were the bad 
guys, and we were the good guys so we 
had moral permission to shoot the hell 
out of anything the other guy had. And 
out of that came games. 

Part of the enduring Cold War pos- 
turing was the claims and counter 
claims about air defense capabilities. 
The United States had gone a long way 


toward a missile defense against incom- 
ing aircraft. But what about missiles? 
Aircraft were defenseless against them, 
and it became apparent that only a mis- 
sile (or the imagined force screen, terrif- 
ic in science fiction but impossible with 
existing or even projected technology) 
could counter a missile. So that’s 
where the big defense money went, hid- 
den in other bills approved by Congress, 
but there nevertheless. The spending 
may have been in secret, but the pro- 
jects weren’t. The press had a heyday 
with them. These were the projects no 
one talked about, yet a good reading of 
the New York Times could keep the 
Soviets as well informed as most Con- 
gressmen. Even some names broke 
through the barrier of silence. A 
favorite: Surface to Air Missile Inter- 
ceptor, or S.A.M.I. 

Now there’s a game name if you 
ever heard one. So Midway Manufac- 
turing Company jumped on it, and put it 
On an Oversize game that forever 
changed the look and play of arcade 
machines. It was before the video 
boom, yet set the standards for video 
cabinet design. Essentially it was a 
modified gun game but didn’t look it 
because the action was based on — you 
guessed it! — pushing the red button. 
The top graphics showed a big city, 
maybe New York, under missile attack, 
and you were saving it. Big job for a 
quarter. 

Midway spec sheet copy describes 
the game: “Realistic video targets. 
Solid state sound. Built-in step stool 
slides away under cabinet. Adjustable 
hit zone. Extended play adjustable. 
Simplified mechanisms. Adjustable 
time. 3 dimensional landscape. Deluxe 
finished cabinet. Precision projection 
system. 2-25 play 10¢ or 25¢ optional.” 
Two scoring drums kept track of score 
and time on the top backglass while you 
punched away at that red grip trigger, 
with all sorts of nonsensical dials on the 
face of the operating panel. But the 
biggest break in perception came with 
the Midway spec sheet. Showing a very 
glitzy blond in a silver skin-tight space 
suit, with money pouring out of the cash 
box, she says: “Ohh...That S.A.M.I. 
He just never stops putting out.” 
Arcade games were growing up. 
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COMPUTER SPACE Floor Video Amusement Machine 


ften we don’t realize it when 

the world changes. And as 

often as not, we don’t know 
who is going to make a major mark in 
the world their first time out. Then, 
when they do, after a second or fifth or 
fiftieth try, we forget where it all started, 
if we even knew in the first place. The 
Nutting Associates COMPUTER 
SPACE encompasses all of these even- 
tualities. 

It all started with an engineering 
student named Nolan Bushnell. In 
1965, at the University of Utah, Bush- 
nell was introduced to the lab game 
SPACEWAR, a cult sport that spread 
across the college and university circuit. 
From coast to coast engineering students 
were using their massive and expensive 
school computers to play games until the 
schools caught on and issued rules and 
regulations that ended the activity. But 
Bushnell never forgot the game, or the 
fact he had speeded it up by making the 
rocket ships move faster. A graduate 
electrical engineer, Bushnell fiddled 
with the idea on his own, living and 
working just outside of San Francisco. 
Fed up with the real world of computer 
electronics, and intrigued with coin 
machines (he had operated them while 
in college, picking up used machines 
cheap, fixing them and putting them in 
fraternity houses on a split basis), Bush- 
nell took the chance of his life, quit his 
job, and took a job as the chief engineer 
of a small coin machine maker in the 
area, Nutting Associates, Inc. of Moun- 
tain View, California. Nutting made 
fortune tellers and a clever line of infor- 
mation machines called COMPUTER 
QUIZ, IQ COMPUTER and others. 
Nutting was just entering the game field 
with their RED BARON and was look- 
ing for other ideas. Bushnell had beaut! 

Working out the details in his own 
Syzygy Company with two partners, 
Bushnell leased the game to Nutting 
Associates, who brought it out late in 
1971, eventually making about 1,500 
games. It was SPACEWAR updated, 
with Nutting giving it the name COM- 
PUTER SPACE, and assigning it the 
model number NA-2010 (“NA” for Nut- 
ting, Associated, “2” for second, or 
amusement line, “10” for tenth 
machine). The announcement blasted 
out the news “Nutting Associates of Cal- 
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ifornia has done it 
again! Amen, 
Brother! The only 
innovative idea and 
concept in the 
entire industry. 
Tired of driving 
games? Tired of 
the same old cabi- 
net styling and 
game features? So 
are the players! 
Introducing the 
completely all new 
COMPUTER 
SPACE NA-2010. 
Available now at 
your distributor. 
Hurry! Your cus- 
tomers deserve a 
break!” 

And they got 
it! A completely 
new cabinet 
design, fabricated 
in fiberglass, was 
created. The play 
panel is simplicity 
itself, with Rotate Right, Rotate Left, 
Thrust and Fire Missile buttons. Other 
than Start Game, that’s all. But the game 
didn’t catch on. Too far out, perhaps 
(Bill Nutting, the producer, would later 
say: “We blew the coin-op industry’s 
mind.”). If you want to see one, a 
playable model is on display at the 
National Video Game and Coin-Op 
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Museum at 801 N. Second Street in 
Laclede’s Landing in St. Louis. A 2- 
player joystick (the first!) version came 
out in 1972, and then Nolan Bushnell 
left to form Atari. Someday, these initial 
video games will be very valuable, and 
you saw it here first. 
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ut life goes on. Even if the 
B arcade field was about to go 

spacey, the bread-and-butter 
business was still there, relatively 
unchanged. So when 1972 came along, 
it was time for yet another Williams 
baseball game. However, consider the 
ramifications. After 20 years of such 
games there wasn’t much that hadn’t 
been done, and with 3 or 4 makers doing 
the same thing on a sporadic basis just 
about every game name that could be 
used had been around the bases at least 
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once. 

So what! Williams was always 
game for the game. The cabinets 
changed, and the rails, the legs and the 
backglasses, all following the evolutions 
in pinball design (some writers and 
industry sources still classify these 
machines as pinball games, but they 
aren’t). But the basic play remained the 
same. Just like its namesake game, you 
batted a ball, and where it went deter- 
mined what happened in base running 
and score building. What did change 


was the technology. The Williams 
LINE DRIVE, coming out in March 
1972, was “Solid State Sound. No mov- 
ing parts. Background sound of crowd, 
increased when a hit is made. Explosion 
(of crowd sound) when a run is scored. 
Siren when a home run is hit.” Now 
that’s exciting! One of these games in a 
bar would be a self-contained crowd 
pleaser, and make people outside the 
door wonder just how many bodies were 
crowed into the facilities, and how long 
would they have to wait for a sandwich? 

Other LINE DRIVE games offer- 
ings are more traditional, although even 
they were enhanced. The spec sheet 
provides the details: “Baseball action, 
animation, sound, profits! (Available 
in) Regular, Novelty or Extra Inning 
model. Lively playfield action. Ani- 
mated base running unit. Variety pitch- 
es and hits. Score, special or extra 
innings. High score, bull’s eye Grand 
Slam Grand Slam Home Run, 3rd, 6th 
or 9th adjustable. 3 outs per inning — 
1, 2, or 3 innings per game adjustable. 
Single, double or triple chutes. The size 
is right: width at back box 27-1/2”, 
length 61”, height 72”. Crated weight 
346 lbs.” 

The Williams baseball games never 
grow old, and operators still run them. 
From a manufacturer’s point of view 
that was part of their problem. Why 
replace a productive game for big 
money that does the same thing as the 
game you’ve got? There’s no way to 
answer that. As a result the Williams 
baseball games diminished in produc- 
tion numbers as the years went by, and 
their parts and components ended up in 
the firm’s pinball catalogs rather than 
under their own arcade classification. 
You could just see the game format 
becoming a dying breed. And therein 
lies an opportunity. Values for these 
games were very reduced at the time of 
this writing, more for lack of vision and 
an overabundant supply than for lack of 
game characteristics. By the time this 
book was published, they had doubled in 
value. They’re a mighty bargain in 
entertainment, and that just can’t last as 
One at a time the available games are 
snapped by by collectors. If you’re at 
all interested in baseball, get in the game 
now. 
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For-Play Manufacturers Corporation 


RALLY Floor Video Amusement Machine 


he video revolution is underway. 
; Remember Nolan Bushnell 2 
pages back? Well, if you don’t 
know it by now, he became the most 
successful entrepreneur in coin machine 
history. As so often happens in coin 
machines, one man single-handedly 
changed the entire industry. In the case 
of Bushnell, he changed the players, 
too. And in a quirky turn of fate not of 
his doing, but certainly of his starting, 
he led to America’s loss of dominance 
in the field. Nolan Bushnell changed it 
all, and he did it with one game. 

With his royalties from the Nutting 
COMPUTER SPACE, which really 
didn’t add up to much, he left Nutting 
Associates, Inc. and went off on his 
own. He had developed a video ping- 
pong game he called PONG, and trotted 
it around the coin machine industry 
looking for a taker after Bill Nutting 
turned it down. So he took it to Mid- 
way, Chicago Coin, Bally and few oth- 
ers who all said a flat “No!” In their 
defense, Bushnell was asking for quite a 
nut, with heavy cash up front and a sub- 
stantial royalty or a million dollar buy- 
out. Instead he got laughed out. So the 
Nutting royalties were pumped back 
into legal fees and a new company 
name: Atari, Inc. And by the middle of 
1972, Bushnell found himself in the 
coin machine manufacturing business. 
He took to it like a duck to water — the 
same for advertising and promotion — 
and on November 29, 1972, the Atari 
PONG hit the street. Things have never 
been the same since. 

By 1973, PONG was everywhere; 
in airports, at tollway restaurant and 
amusement shops, in what was left of 
train stations, at supermarkets and 
arcades, movie lobbies and student 
unions. Placements that no one could 
get before begged for the PONG game, 
and Atari was launched. So were copy- 
cat models by the droves. The lab test 
technology that created PONG didn’t 
create a ping pong game. It created a 
simulated bouncing ball on a TV screen. 
Or a puck. Or anything else that moved 
when hit. So tennis games, hockey, 
soccer and other goalie games were 
added to the PONG potential. Allied 
Leisure, Chicago Coin, Midway and 
other major makers swiped the idea and 
ran with it. So did a bunch of start up 
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companies, mostly in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

One of these was the newly formed 
For-Play (playing on sexual innuendo 
and using a corruption of the word fore- 
play) Manufacturers Corporation of 
Burbank, California, nor far from Nut- 
ting and Bushnell’s stamping grounds. 
They made a Chinese copy of PONG 
called RALLY in a more modern, slope 
front cabinet. Two player dials marked 
Player 1 and Player 2 controlled the 
game. The For-Play flyer explains it 
from there: “RALLY Competitive Fast 


Action Space Age Game. No two 
games alike. Creates repeat play. Fun 
for all ages. Record profits already 
proven on location. 25¢ play. One or 
two can play. Large 16” screen. Real 
live sound effects. Service free. All 
solid state. Only moving parts are con- 
trol knobs and coin rejector cradle. 
Dimensions: 25” x 29” x 46:. Shipping 
weight 164 lbs.” It was the wave of the 
future. 
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ait! It doesn’t look like any 
other gun game you ever saw 
before. In fact, with that big 


video screen it looks like an oversize 
PONG game. Only 3 years have passed 
since the Atari PONG entered the mar- 
ketplace, and already the massive shift 
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1975-1976 


to electronics has 
taken place. 

There’s another 
massive shift at 
work here, too. For 
all of its gun slinger 
graphics and mis- 
leading, open range, 
chuck wagon looks 
the Midway GUN 
FIGHT is some- 
thing the industry 
hadn’t seen before. 
It’s Japanese! It’s 
also the first arcade 
machine to intro- 
duce the micropro- 
cessor to American 
audiences, making 
it the prototype for 
all of the game 
playing software to 
follow. It is a land- 
mark machine. 

Behind all of 
this there is a signif- 
icant story. Mid- 
way had been mak- 
ing a major mark on 
the coin-op industry 
since its beginnings 
at the end of the 
fifties, but by the 
early 1970s things 
had slowed down to 
acrawl. There were 
new game ideas out 
there, and the bat- 
the-electronic-ball 
PONG and follow- 
on games were 
changing the way 
Americans viewed 
coin-ops. For one 
thing, the age of the 
player got older 
because the new 
solid state games 
required’ greater 
concentration and 
involvement. And 
that led to the next change. Player per- 
ceptions advanced faster than game 
technology, and soon they were expect- 
ing more than they could get. Midway 
president Hank Ross was faced with a 
dilemma; how to give the marketplace 
the advanced technology it wanted 


without losing years (and a small for- 
tune) in development time? It began to 
dawn on Ross and the Midway board 
that there was a way to do it without the 
commitment of unavailable time and 
money. Import the games. It had never 
been possible before as the United 
States was always running light years 
ahead of any foreign competition. But 
from 1972 forward that was changing, 
leading to the post-WW2 emergence of 
Japan as a leading technological nation. 

Japan had already made major 
steps toward an important role in the 
home entertainment industries, starting 
with borrowed American technology. 
They did the same thing with arcade 
games. PONG, and the Atari influence, 
made a greater impact in Japan than it 
did in the United States. Soon there 
was a proliferation of Japanese compa- 
nies in game design and production, 
with Tokyo-based Taito Corporation the 
entrenched leader. Established as an 
operating company in 1953 by a White 
Russian emigre to Japan named Michael 
Kogan, Taito became the Atari rep in 
Japan. One look at PONG and its 
descendants and Taito was in the same 
business. After a succession of bounc- 
ing ball games, and other arcade devices 
(including a game called ELEPONG), 
Taito moved deep into the high tech 
area by bringing the microprocessor and 
dedicated game software into the busi- 
ness. Their first gun game, WESTERN 
GUN, didn’t go far. But it led to GUN 
FIGHT and a contact with Midway 
through its export arm Taito Trading 
Company, Ltd. Starting in 1974 Mid- 
way imported the game, learned how to 
make it, and then produced it under 
license. It opened the door to the 
Japanese game invasion and made Mid- 
way healthy once again. Midway called 
GUN FIGHT “...a two player shoot out 
(with) complete player control.” And 
there they are, the grip trigger handles 
of the future. The operator could also 
adjust the game time, so people fell in 
love with them. Even Hugh Hefner had 
one in the Playboy Mansion. 
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SPACE INVADERS Floor Video Amusement Machine 


Our years later 
Midway tried the 
same stunt, only 


this time they got far 
more than they bargained 
for. A lot had happened 
in the meantime. Others 
pursued the Japanese 
connection, but not 
exactly with a ven- 
geance. It was there if 
they needed it now and 
again, but game develop- 
ment was still viewed as 
an American prerogative. 
But nobody told them 
that in Japan. Game de- 
velopment raced through 
rapid successions, and 
the coin-op arcade 
became a Japanese 
obsession. In the 2 years 
after Taito’s GUN 
FIGHT over 50,000 
arcades opened up in 
Japan, soaking up about 
3 times as many video 
coin-ops. The pace of 
development was so 
staggering Japan far out- 


stripped the United 
States in new game 
development. 


Then SPACE INVADERS came 
along. This shoot-em-up video was so 
strong that within months after Taito 
introduced it in Japan on June 16, 1978 
they were shopping around for licensed- 
production within the country to meet 
the crying demand. Into this melee 
strolled Midway once again, looking for 
a next game. SPACE INVADERS was 
appealing because it,used the same pro- 
cessing system as the earlier GUN 
FIGHT, plus an additional burn-in. So, 
starting in October 1978, Midway 
began making the game in order to have 
an inventory on hand once the game 
was introduced at the November 
AMOA industry show (Note: Author 
Dick Bueschel was there, and played 
the game at the show. On the first day 
he was one of the few that did, along 
with a number of Japanese at the Mid- 
way booth. By the next day the game 
was catching on with long lines waiting 
to play by the show’s end). They came 
out of the show on back order, and a 
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year later were sitting on the most suc- 
cessful coin-operated machine made to 
date. In that one year Midway turned 
out over 35,000 SPACE INVADERS 
games in a variety of models, and that 
didn’t even begin to address the tens of 
thousands made in Japan for their 
domestic and European markets. This 
one game established the video game 
industry as a significant one in Japan, 
and outsold anything ever made before 
in the United States. 

What’s in this game to make it such 
a barn burner, and the game that estab- 
lished the Hit Syndrome in the United 
States? First, it’s the sound, the famous 
“heartbeat.” When the player is faced 
with that first lineup of 55 space invader 
figures a the top of the screen the eerie, 
beating sound is low key. As the battle 
begins and your guns chip away at the 
physical presence of the enemy as they 
fire at you, the pounding speeds up and 
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the beat gets louder. This isn’t a game; 
this is a fight for space survival. As you 
knock off that first screen, and more 
come at you, the heartbeat becomes a 
heart pound matching your own and the 
sound is screaming at you. THEN SUD- 
DENLY IT...stops! There had never 
been a game like this before. Even the 
graphics on the cabinet bespeak the hor- 
rors of the invasion you just thwarted. 
After a game of SPACE INVADERS 
the world owes you. A tip: for high 
score destroy each invader one at a 
time. If you try to knock them off in 
sweeps they speed up their attack. 
SPACE INVADERS is the top dollar 
earner of all time (even PAC MAN 
never matched it), but where are the 
tens of thousands of games today? 
True, they get boring, and they’re only 
black and white, but by virtue of their 
impact alone some should be saved. 
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he idea of going offshore for 
T new game ideas, unheard of 5 

years before, became a dictum 
for success. Suddenly the scramble was 
on, and anything made anywhere but in 
the U.S. had hidden potential if not for- 
tune making possibilities. Only it 
wasn’t true. There was only one 
SPACE INVADERS in the world, and 
try as they might the U.S. importers or 
licensed producers of foreign games had 
a hard road ahead of them if they 
expected too much of their acquisition 
or, in some cases, if they expected any- 
thing at all. So others tried to do the job 
at home. 


As a direct result of the import 
boon a whole gaggle of new American 
entrepreneur game producers surfaced, 
creating neophyte makers that sold and 
then serviced their lines, compounding 
their high tech problems beyond merely 
manufacturing the games. Project Sup- 
port Engineering, Inc. of Sunnyvale, 
California, in the Silicone Valley area 
— commonly called P.S.E. — was such 
a firm, and a short lived one at that. 
Starting in January 1975 with an upright 
game called MAN EATER, P.S.E. 
scrimped along for 3 years until it 
closed its doors in September 1978. 
Along the way they had a few games of 


modest success, the GAME TREE 
video target game of January 1978 was 
probably the most outstanding. For one 
thing, it looks nice. Bright yellow and 
green full-leafed tree graphics are on 
the sides of its cabinet, with the targeted 
game animals sitting on the branches of 
the video visualized tree. 

P.S.E. was a hard working outfit. 
After getting through their first coin 
machine season in 1975, by 1976 they 
had developed a new microprocessing 
technique that provided true random 
entries of target features across a play 
field, accompanied by realistic explo- 
sions an associated sound effects once 
the targets were hit. Fine tuning their 
system, by 1978 they had incorporated 
their new system into their floor cabinet 
gun game GAME TREE. Of it.they 
said; “Go hunting... with GAME TREE. 
Turkeys trot, rabbits hop...squirrels 
jump from tree to tree. Be sure to miss 
the Hound Dog! He belongs to me. 
Animals appear randomly in a realistic 
outdoor woods setting. Experience the 
true sights and sounds. New one step 
front service door especially designed 
by P.S.E. Slide out platform with 
adjustable glides. 23” solid state moni- 
tor. Heavy duty steel based rifle. 
Backed by P.S.E.’s proven reliability. 
Featuring highly improved after sales 
service (Note: Suggesting they had 
problems when they first came out.). 
Order your GAME TREE now and 
watch it gobble up quarters.” 

The introductory press release told 
a little more about the game: “The 
theme, of course, is hunting as the play- 
er tries to score aS many points as possi- 
ble by shooting turkeys, rabbits and 
squirrels. The game also has P.S.E.’s 
usual penalty feature, in this case hitting 
the hound dog subtracts 500 points from 
the player’s score. Turkeys are 200 
points; squirrels, 300 points; rabbits, 
400 points; and flying squirrels 500 
points. Play is gauged by time, not by 
the number of shots. So a player can 
squeeze off an unlimited number of 
shots during the game.” And that’s 
what kept them coming back for more. 
But by the end of 1978 P.S.E. was gone, 
and the games became instant col- 
lectibles as the sales and back-up ser- 
vice ended. So P.S.E.’s are rare. 
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United (Williams) Manufacturing Company 
KING TUT Table Shuffle Game 


ou think business in general is 
: hard to follow? Ha! Think 
about coin machines. Once the 
video boom hit the pot was really 
stirred. Seeburg acquired Williams. 
Williams acquired United. Seeburg- 
Williams became Xcor International. 
Bally acquired Midway. And Chicago 
Coin went down the tubes. And that 
was only for starters. Everything was 
up for grabs while survivors made a 
pitch for pieces of technology they 
didn’t have, and product lines with 
receptive markets gave value to hold- 
ings that otherwise weren’t worth much. 
And that’s exactly what Williams saw 
in the United puck bowlers. 

From a long line producer of every- 
thing, United Manufacturing had hun- 
kered down to a commanding position 
in the bowler market and not much else. 
So Williams eyed the line (and the Unit- 
ed plant at 3401 N. California Avenue 
in Chicago, literally around the corner 
only a few blocks away from Bally) and 
bought it, plant and all. Their gain was 
a long history and a solid name in shuf- 
fle alleys, bowling alleys and targette 
games. They wisely didn’t want the 
United Juke box — which is what put 
the firm in financial trouble, and finally 
on the block, in the first place — so 
dumped the idea. But the rest was a 
gold mine. So Williams continued to 
produce the shuffles and bowlers under 
the United name. 

There was logic behind this. Stan 
Harris out 6f Philadelphia, probably the 
largest operator in the country, gives a 
reason for this: “Alleys are big busi- 
ness. And if your game breaks down 
the night the bowling league comes in 
the bar, and another,team comes in, you 
lost your big night.” And United alleys 
didn’t break down, so they had a solid 
name in the business. Williams solved 
the identification problem by signing 
the spec sheets and flyers, and manuals, 
while having a major piece of subhead 
copy say: “Shuffle Alley by United.” 
Dozens of alleys made it to market that 
way for as many years. They still do, 
although the Williams name has finally 
supplanted United. 

That wasn’t the case in August 
1979 when KING TUT came to market. 
An elegant puck bowler with great 
graphics, KING TUT was accompanied 
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Photos by Dick Bueschel. 


by manuals that solidly identified it as a 
game made by Williams Electronics, 
Inc., An Xcor International Inc. Compa- 
ny at 3401 N. California Avenue with 
no mention of the United name. Except 
on the game. The backglass graphics, 
rich in design and color with a golden 
King Tutankhamen bust staring at you 
with its youthful eyes (with the theme 
picked up from a King Tut show from 
the Egyptian Museum making the 
rounds of the world’s leading museums, 
repopularizing the young Pharaoh’s 
face and artifacts once again after their 


discovery in the 1920s) carries the bold 
identification “United’s KING TUT.” 
Even the flip-flop simulated bowling 
pins are each emblazoned with the 
winged “UMC” (United Manufacturing 
Company) logo, although the Williams 
““W”’ appears above them at the throat of 
the pin. All in all it is a very colorful 
presentation, now lost to bars as a result 
of dart game popularity. But you can 
keep this wonderful game tradition alive 
at home. Collect one. On party night 
it'll always be busy. 
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Midway Manufacturing Company 


PAC MAN Floor Video Amusement Machine 


1980-1982 





Photo by Dick Bueschel. 


‘ y ideo games started with competi- 
tive sports, such as the ping 
pong, tennis, basketball, hockey 
and the other 2-player athletic events of 
the early PONG games. Then, with 
SPACE INVADERS, they went warlike, 
with shoot-’em-ups becoming standard 
fare. Then came PAC MAN, and the 
“cute” game was born. And just in time. 
There was both sociological (the good 
doctors saw the video games as expres- 
sions of violence) and player (they were 
getting downright bored with the eternal 
guns and rockets) concern with the pre- 
vailing formats. It was time for some- 
thing new. 
Actually, there was a lot new, and it 
went beyond the games. Midway 
became “A Bally Company” when the 


Chicago-based nation’s largest coin 
machine maker bought into the video 
game business by acquiring the Franklin 
Park upstart on a high. In Japan, newly 
formed Namco, Ltd. in Tokyo, a reorga- 
nization of the Nakamura Seisakusho 
Ltd. operating company, acquired an 
Atari license for the SPRINT 2 in 1977 
and became a game maker. By the end 
of the year they were making their own 
games. They licensed one to Bally Mid- 
way at the end of 1979 called GALAXI- 
AN, a modest success, which gave the 
American maker first shot at their next 
hit game. It came out in Japan in 
August 1980 as PUCK-MAN, a maze 
game that was so successful it was 
quickly picked up when re-named 
export models came to the U.S. in 


September as PAC-MAN. With a lot of 
cross-national help and some hefty pay- 
ments to Japan, Midway was in produc- 
tion by November. 

Where Midway’s 1978 SPACE 
INVADERS may have become the most 
successful coin game to date, nobody 
was prepared for the impact of PAC- 
MAN. It alone made coin machines a 
bigger business than the movies for a 
year or two, and at one point was the 
best known amusement device in the 
world. Starting with 3 PAC-MAN gob- 
blers chased by 4 phantoms (named 
Shadow, Speedy, Bashful and Pokey but 
better known by their nicknames Blinky, 
Pinky, Inky and Clyde), the happy yel- 
low-faced PAC-MAN can eat up the 
enemy if you know what you’re doing. 
The maze, its eternal battle of good 
against evil and the graphics images in 
color — and it is the color that makes 
PAC-MAN such an outstanding game 
— burst on the American media scene 
like a bombshell. PAC-MAN ended up 
on magazine covers, on T-shirts and in 
tournaments as well as on television, 
and the publicity drove the game. Soon 
players were getting so good the original 
“Slow Game” was giving its expert 
players over 30 minutes of playing time 
for their quarter. So new boards were 
created, with later production of the 
“Fast Game” a tougher customer to mas- 
ter. Other chip modifications and speed- 
up kits made the game even harder to 
beat. 

But the players loved it. The life of 
a PAC-MAN on location was far greater 
than previous games, and some are still 
out there making money. When 8 year 
old Jeffrey R. Yee of California set the 
record of 6,131,940 points at San Fran- 
cisco’s Palace of Fun and Arts in its 
PAC-MAN Parlor on December 5, 
1982, he got a letter of congratulations 
from President Ronald Reagan. In all 
96,000 games were produced, with con- 
siderably more of the advanced versions. 
And that’s not counting the tens of thou- 
sands of illegal copycat games under 
similar names. For the historical record, 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, DC has a PAC-MAN on exhibit, 
and if an arcade machine collector has 
only one game, it’s usually a PAC- 
MAN. 
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Sega/Gremlin (Gremlin Industries, Inc.) 
ZAXXON Floor Video Amusement Machine 


on’t get the idea that shoot-’em- 
1)» games ended with PAC- 

MAN. Cute didn’t replace com- 
bat, and when Gremlin’s ZAXXON 
came along the might-makes-right 
crowd got a real shot in the arm by two 
dramatic on-screen advances. Color 
was one. Sure, PAC-MAN had color, 
but it was flat and like an animated car- 
toon. But on ZAXXON it was...well, 
that was the second and most alluring 
advancement. ZAX-XON’s combat 
seems to be three-dimensional. You are 
in a space war, assaulting some mythi- 
cal castle in the sky, and you sweep in 
from the left in a magna-sonic air 
frame. Everything happens so fast. 
You’re suddenly there, looking for tar- 
gets, and the defenders know where 
you’re coming from so they’ve got all 
their guns aimed your way. All of this 
action is handled by state-of-the-art 
hardware, controlled by your all-power- 
ful joy stick and a pistol grip that 
unleashes your arsenal. Except you’re 
running out of fuel. So you’ve got to 
blast the castle to smithereens while not 
flying into a wall, get past the debris to 
refuel, and then face an enemy fighter 
fleet in space. If you get blasted along 
the way you get a new ship, up to 5. 
And the lower you fly, the longer you 
survive. 

Until it’s dogfight time, and free 
for all. Knock them down, and you’re 
zooming into yet another fortress. Only 
this one is tougher with a narrower 
flight aisle and more guns. Maneuver 
up or down, forward or back, a simulat- 
ed shadow gives you an idea where you 
are. So does the sound. Blasting two 
ways over the fortress castle, then with 
the sound of a space wind in the open 
stretches, the sound is so much a part of 
the game the player is swept into the 
unreal world in a way no game before it 
had ever done. ZAXXON was life, and 
a surviving player was a hero. He or 
she had to be, because there are 5 suc- 
cessive and increasingly difficult castles 
to capitulate, 4 battles in space, and 
finally a monster robot ready to hurl a 
homing-missile your way. You’ve got 
to stop that missile with 6 hits before it 
is stopped, and when you do the castles- 
in-the-sky start all over as you run out 
of ships and fuel. 

There’s no rest for the victorious! 


1982-1983 


There are even 
game adjustments 
to up the number 
of enemy fighters 
as well as reduce 
the ships you get 
for your quarter. 
So the conclusion 
is always the same. 
The defenders eter- 
nally have more to 
stop you than you 
do to knock them 
out. So the good 
guys always lose. 
But what a way to 
go. When it came 


out, ZAXXON 
was called “...the 
most realistic 


Space game of 
them all” by one of 
the many computer 
and video arcade 
game consumer 
magazines that 
flourished during 
this period (which 
all disappeared 
when the arcade 
video bubble burst 
a few years later). 
The game was 
developed by 
Gremlin Industries, 
Inc. of San Diego, 
California, a firm 
founded in 1973 
by Frank Fogle- 
man. From the 
very beginning 
Gremlin turned the 
tables on_ the 
industry, licensing 
its video maze 
game BLOCK- 
ADE to Nakamura 
Seisakusho Ltd. 
for Japanese pro- 
duction in 1977. 
In 1978 the firm 
had the influx of new money when it 
became a subsidiary of the mighty Sega 
Enterprises Inc. of Los Angeles. As 
SEGA/Gremlin they became a major 
factor in international video games, and 
a substantial income producer for 
SEGA and its corporate owner Gulf & 
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Western, a structure that crumbled 
when the video boom ended, only to 
come back to life in a different mode. 
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OTHER BUESCHEL VINTAGE CoOIN-OP BOOKS YOU WILL WANT: 


PINBALL 1, IELUSTRATED HISTORICAL GUIDE TO PINBALL MACHINES series 

The first in a series of ten volumes of pinball history and vintage machine collectibility by pinball historian Dick Bueschel. 
Volume 1 deals with pinball history from BAGATELLE to BAFFLE BALL 1775-1931, covering the origins of pinball and 
the “Depression Baby” boom, followed by descriptions and values for 100 different vintage pinballs of the past to the present 
that are illustrated and fully described as to their features, graphics, playing characteristics and individual histories. 


SLOTS 1 - ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 100 COLLECTIBLE SLOT MACHINES series 

This is the book that popularized the hobby of collecting slot machines, with a primer on how to get started. Now in a new 
enlarged 10th Anniversary edition with collecting tips and values for 100 different slot machines. Additional volumes 2, 3 
and 4 currently available with more in the works. 


TRADE 1 AND TRADE 2 —- ILLUSTRATED GUIDES TO 100 COLLECTIBLE TRADE STIMULATORS 

Standard identification and price guide in the same format as the Slot Machine volumes. Invaluable tips for the collecting of 
antique coin-operated trade stimulators, counter games and non-payout chance machines. Upgraded versions of Trade 
Stimulators Volumes | and 2 include vintage color advertising and lists of 1880-1990 trade stimulators and counter games. 


SCALES 1 - ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL GUIDE TO COIN-OPERATED SCALES 
Co-authors Dick Bueschel and Bill Berning present the history of coin-op scales from the 1880’s to the present, plus a price 
guide. Two projected volumes in the series. Volume 1 covering the years from 1883 to 1929 is due in 1993. 


BUESCHEL'S SALOON SERIES by Dick Bueschel. Complete histories and reproductions of the saloon equipment 
catalogs of the leading saloon supply houses circa 1875 until Prohibition in 1919. The first volume (in print) is "B.A. 
Stevens and Company, Billiard and Bar Goods," of Toledo, Ohio. The second volume will be "Bott Bros. Bar Fixtures, 
Billiard Tables & Supplies," of Columbus, Ohio. More in the works. 


JENNINGS SLOT MACHINES 1906-1990, Illustrated Historical, Maintenance and Repair Guide to Jennings 
Mechanical and Electromechanical 3-Reel Bell Machines. A two-volume illustrated history of O.D. Jennings & 
Company and its subsequent surviving firms. Individual histories and original factory photographs and literature for all 
Jennings 3-reel slot machines produced between 1906 and 1990. Invaluable original maintenance and repair manuals for the 
Jennings 3-reel Bell machines, including parts lists, servicing almost 600 different models of Jennings slot machines 
identified in the book. 


Invaluable help to collectors and restorers ... THE COIN SLOT ILLUSTRATED GUIDES 
A projected series of historical, maintenance and repair guides similar to this JENNINGS SLOT MACHINES 1906-1990 
volume that describe a family of payout slots, trade stimulators, arcade machines, pinball games and scales and includes the 
history of the machines, photos, advertising and the invaluable original maintenance and repair manuals and parts lists. 


Call or Write for a Complete Current Book/Price List. Dealer Discounts Available. 


HOFLIN PUBLISHING LTD. 
4401 Zephyr Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado 80033-3299 USA 
(303) 420-2222 or (800) 352-5678 
7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Denver time for MasterCard, Visa and Discover orders. 
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ARCADE 1 
Price $36.95 
Illustrated Historical Guide to Arcade Machines 


Volume 1 


Ancient Lands to Wonderlands 3600 BP to 1905 


Volume | Price Guide 


This price guide is a companion to Illustrated Historical Guide to Arcade Machines, Arcade I by Richard M. Bueschel and 
Steve Gronowski, published by Coin Slot Books, Division of Hoflin Publishing Ltd., 4401 Zephyr Street, Wheat Ridge, CO 
80033-3299, Tel. 1-303-420-2222. This insert can be removed without damage to the editorial or historical content of the book if 
desired and can serve as a handy buying-or-selling value reference at auctions, shows, antique shops or Flea Markets. 


The vintage arcade machine prices indicated in this folder correspond to the 100 collectible machines illustrated and 
described in Arcade ]. Similar price guides will be available for all 5 volumes in the series as published. The value classifica- 
tions are based on an Arcade Machine Pricing Philosophy advanced by co-author Steve Gronowski designed to eliminate the 
weighted factors of a single owner bias, irrational auction prices — up or down — and the dichotomy of pricing proposed by col- 
lectors (buying) and dealers (selling). This philosophy and the six classifications for pricing are explained in detail in this price 
guide. 


Composition of the panel 


Actual prices and estimated values have been provided by a panel of seven vintage arcade collectors, historians and dealers, 
augmented by data on actual dollar transactions between collectors and dealers as well as open auction prices paid up to the date 
of pricing where such data is available. The panel of seven was selected to provide as much rational pricing input as practically 
possible and to provide an equalizer for prices that may inadvertently be based on biased judgements and over-or-under enthusi- 
astic estimates. In addition, the panel members represent the major arcade machine collecting areas of the country in order to 
balance local value irregularities. 


The pricing panel is made up of the following members: 
Ken Rubin, Brooklyn Heights, NY 
James W. Smith III, Greenwich, CT 
Tim LaGanke, Novelty, OH 
Bob Legan, Euclid, OH 
Steve Gronowski, Barrington Hills, IL 
Joe Vojacek, Chicago, IL” * 
Dick Bueschel, Mt. Prospéet, 1. 
ope. is | 

Each member of the pricing panel brings broad spectrum knowledge to bear on the evaluation of arcade machines withir Ls 
, their specific Arda of expertise.’-As such e8t}" pricing autiidtity therefore contribut both strengths and weakné$s to the Assigh-"" 
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Pricing Classifications 

In line with the Arcade Machine Pricing Philosophy, each machine has been priced in six classifications; “Excellent” being 
near mint and most desirable with “Incomplete” denoting the lowest order of desirability. 

The class descriptions used for pricing the machines are as follows: 

Incomplete: Non-working, with parts, working components and graphics missing or virtually beyond salvage. Cabinet bro- 
ken, incomplete or rotted. Paper and instructions damaged or missing. Cosmetic glass severely damaged, broken or missing. 
“Basket Case.” Requires complete restoration. 

Rough: Rough condition. Worn out mechanism. Well worn cabinet and graphics. Broken parts. Cosmetic glass badly worn 
or damaged. Often not working but mechanically complete. Paper worn but intact. 

Fair: Machine in good to fair working condition. Now new parts needed. Appearance acceptable but needs work. Paper 
intact with cosmetic glass usable without touch up or change. Can be made to operate with minor adjustments. 

Good: Ready to operate but needs some work. Cabinet, paper, graphics and cosmetic glass in good shape. Needs work on 
appearance. Good candidate for restoration. 

Excellent: Near mint condition, possible brand new with some minor wear and aging acceptable. Cabinet, paper, graphics 
and cosmetic glass virtually mint. Readily operates. 

Restored: Rebuilt and tuned up to mint or even better condition with the understanding that the restored machine retains its 
original identity and integrity without imaginative or creative changes that alter it from its original. Not too bright, polished or 
flashy unless required to match original. 


Machine Definition 

The description of a vintage coin-operated device as an “Arcade Machine” does little to define the actual machine or its 
working characteristics. Unlike Slot Machines, Trade Stimulator, Pinball Machines or Scales, Arcade Machines were produced 
in a wide diversification of application, with one form dramatically different from another. For purposed of clarification the fol- 
lowing distinct classes have been established for identification purposes throughout this series of Guides. 


AMUSEMENT 
ATHLETIC 
AUTOMATON 
BOWLING 
CARD VENDER 
DIGGER 
DISPENSER 
EXHIBITION 
FORTUNE 
INFORMATION 
KIDDIE RIDE 
MUSIC 
PEEP SHOW 
PHOTOGRAPH 
RECORDING 
SHOCKER 
SHUFFLE 
STAMPER 
TARGET 
VIBRATOR 
VIDEO AMUSEMENT 
VIDEO BOWLING 

% VIDEO FORTUNE 

VIDEO SHUFFLE 
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Using The Prices In This Folder 


The vintage machine prices indicated in this folder have been based on averages of current market values of “best estimates” 


for the machines listed as provided by a panel of seven authorities at the time of publication. These prices should not be regarded 
as firm buy-or-sell figures but rather should be used as approximate value indicators. Like many fine antiques, vintage coin 
machine values tend to frequently fluctuate, both up and down, with market values different than those on these pages to be 
expected at any point in time. Buyers and sellers should expect to pay or receive amounts based on the many current market 
variables of value, condition, special features and machine popularity — particularly the current “Fad Factor” — at the time of 
any transaction. While the prices expressed in this folder cannot be expected to reflect the precise market values at variable 
points in time, they do provide a guide to specific machine desirability and reveal the status relationships between one machine 
and another. 


COLLECTIBLE ARCADE MACHINE PRICE GUIDE 


Historical Guide to Arcade Machines, Volume ].” 


Providing pricing in six classifications for the 100 vintage arcade machines illustrated and described in Arcade 1,” //lustrated 


NO. PAGE MANUFACTURER Incomplete Rough Fair Good Excellent Restored 
1. 202. William T. Smith THE LOCOMOTIVE $400 $1,000 $3,500 $7,500 $10,500 $8,500 
(1885-1889) Floor Exhibition Machine 
2. 203. Peter Beetz MUSCLE DEVELOPER “Push-Pull” $225 $400 $1,800 $2,000 $3,000 $2,750 
(1888-1904) Pedestal Athletic Machine 
5. 204. National Automatic LIFT, GRIP AND 
FINGER TEST $140 $225 $450 $700 $950 $850 
(1891-1894) Floor Athletic Machine 
4. 205. Edison KINETOSCOPE $12,000 $25,000 $32,000 $37,000 $40,000 $35,000 
(1894-1896) Floor Peep Show 
a, 206. Roovers Brothers MADAME ZITA 
‘Mechanical Zita” $2,000 $3,500 $7,000 $9,000 $12,000 $10,000 
(1895-1903) Floor Fortune Teller 
6. 207. Watson Machine And Novelty MEDICAL BATTERY $120 $300 $600 $1,000 $1,400 $1,200 
(1897-1898) Counter Shocker Machine 
re 208. Midland ELECTRICITY IS LIFE $125 $200 $550 $1,000 $1,200 $1,100 
(1899-1909) Counter Shocker Machine 
8. 209. Automatic Spirometer AUTOMATIC THERAPY $300 $600 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $1,800 
(1900-1902) Counter Shocker Machine . 
9. 210. Mills Novelty ELECTRICITY IS LIFE $250 $400 $1,400 $2,500 $3,200 $3,000 
(1900-1902) Pedestal Shocker Machine 
10. 211. Mills Novelty NEW QUARTOSCOPE $200 $300 $900 $1,450 $2,200 $1,800 
(1901-1903) Floor Peep Show 
tT. 212. American Mutoscope MUTOSCOPE MODEL DL $450 $900 $1,200 $2,500 $3,800 $3,500 
‘Iron Horse” (1901-1909) Floor Peep Show 
12. 213. Mills Novelty WINDMILL CANDY MACHINE $150 $450 $800 $1,500 $1,800 $1,650 
(1902-1929) Pedestal Dispenser Machine 
‘3. 214. Mills Novelty 1904 PNEUMATIC PUNCHING MACHINE $350 $550 $850 $1,500 $2,600 $2,200 
(1903-1913) Pedestal Athletic Machine 
14. 215. Howard THE HANDSHAKE” Uncle Sam” $450 $2,200 $6,800 $9,000 $14,500 $12,000 
(1904-1905) Floor Athletic Machine 
be 216. Peterson MEDICAL ELECTRO BATTERY $165 $400 $750 $900 $1,200 $1,000 
(1904-1908) Counter Shocker Machine 
16. 217. Caille Bros. TUG-OF-WAR “Platform Style” $800 $2,400 $4,200 $6,500 $7,500 $6,750 
(1904-1913) Floor Athletic Machine 
17. 218. Rosenfield TWISTER $250 $375 $650 $1,000 $1,600 $1,500 
(1904-1910) Pedestal Athletic Machine 
18. 219. Rosenfield 1904 ILLUSTRATED SONG MACHINE $400 $3,500 $6,800 $11,000 $14,000 $12,500 
(1904-1914) Floor Musical Peep Show 
19, 220. Mills Novelty WIZARD “Wooden Wizard” $65 $115 $275 $435 $500 $450 
(1904-1925) Counter Fortune Teller 
20. 221. Mills Novelty 1905 AUTO-STEREOSCOPE $300 $450 $700 $1,100 $1,500 $1,200 
(1905-1925) Floor Peep Show : 
21. 222. Caille Bros. MASCOT “Floor Style” $900 $1,800 $2,400 $3,500 $5,500 $4,500 
(1905-1917) Floor Athletic Machine 
pee 223. Caille Bros. OLYMPIA PUNCHER $375 $650 $2,350 $4,850 $6,000 $5,500 


(1906-1913) Pedestal Athletic Machine 
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MANUFACTURER 

Charles M. Weeks THE MYSTIGRAPH 
(1906-1913) Pedestal Fortune Teller 

Roovers Brothers AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC MACHINE “Be Healthier” 
(1906-1913) Pedestal Shocker Machine 
Caille Bros. WHEEL OF FATE “Gentlemen” 
(1907-1917) Floor Fortune Teller 

Caille Bros. APOLLO 

(1907-1917) Floor Athletic Machine 
American Novelty SCULPTOSCOPE 
(1908-1924) Counter Peep Show 

Roovers Brothers THE EDUCATED DONKEY 
(1910-1930) Pedestal Fortune Teller 

Exhibit Supply TRUE LOVE LETTER 
(1917-1927) Counter Card Vendor 

Bennett Automatic PICTURE MACHINE 
(1920-1926) Floor Peep Show 

Exhibit Supply DUOSCOPE 

(1922-1926) Counter Peep Show 

Exhibit Supply ORACLE 

(1922-1931) Counter Fortune Teller 

Exhibit Supply RADIO LOVE MESSAGE 
(1923-1931) Counter Card Vendor 

Harvard METAL STAMPER “Ornate”’ 
(1923-1936) Floor Stamper Machine 

Gatter Novelty GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 
(1924-1927) Floor Athletic Machine 
Information Vending INFORMATION 
(1925-1931) Counter Information Machine 
Globe Amusement LIGHT HOUSE GRIP TEST 
(1926-1927) Floor Athletic Machine 

Globe Amusement RAISE THE DEVIL 
(1926-1927) Floor Athletic Machine 

Mills Novelty 1926 BAG PUNCHER 
(1926-1930) Floor Athletic Machine 

Mills Novelty 1926 LARGE ELECTRIC SHOCK 
(1926-1930) Floor Shocker Machine 

A.B.T TARGET SKILL 

(1926-1930) Counter Target Game 
International Mutoscope ALL STEEL MUTOSCOPE 
(1926-1929) Pedestal Peep Show 

Norwat STEAM SHOVEL 

(1926-1931) Floor Digger Machine 

Exhibit Supply HOROSCOPE 

(1927-1932) Floor Fortune Teller 

Exhibit Supply HINDOO 

(1927-1930) Counter Fortune Teller 

Exhibit Supply STRIKING CLOCK 
(1927-1938) Pedestal Athletic Machine 
Exhibit Supply ELECTRIC ENERGIZER 
(1928-1932) Floor Shocker Machine 
Doraldina PRINCESS DORALDINA 
(1928-1932) Floor Fortune Teller 
Chester-Pollard THE DERBY 

(1929-1932) Floor Amusement Machine 
Atlas Indicator BASEBALL 

(1930-1933) Floor Amusement Machine 


Incomplete 


$200 


$200 
$1,200 
$750 
$35 
$1,500 
$35 
$300 
$65 
$30 
$25 
$120 
$200 
$40 
$225 
$375 
$250 
$1,000 
$30 
$45 
$900 
$120 
$55 
$95 
$750 
$1,600 
$325 
$400 


Exhibit Supply Company COUNTER IRON CLAW MODEL E $250 


(1930-1932) Counter Digger Machine 

Peo BARN YARD GOLF 

(1931-1932) Counter Amusement Machine 
Hercules MIDGET BASEBALL 
(1931-1932) Counter Amusement Machine 


$45 
$60 


International Mutoscope GRANDMOTHER PREDICTIONS $1,000 


(1932-1941) Floor Fortune Teller 

International Mutoscope DELUXE CHAMPION 
(1933) Floor Digger Machine 

Scientific Machine PANAMA DIGGER MODEL C 
(1934-1937) Floor Digger Machine 


$300 


$375 


Rough 
$500 
$500 

$2,500 

$2,400 
$95 
$3,500 
$75 
$400 
$100 
$65 
$50 
$200 
$350 
$55 
$450 
$750 
$775 
$2,500 
$45 
$125 
$1,000 
$250 
$95 
$425 
$1,000 
$2,200 
$1,000 
$750 
$600 
$85 
$125 
$1,800 
$575 
$750 


Fair 
$850 
$900 
$3,200 
$5,000 
$150 
$7,000 
$175 
$700 
$150 
$175 
$180 
$300 
$500 
$150 
$700 
$1,200 
$1750 
$3,500 
$75 
$450 
$3,200 
$600 
$160 
$700 
$2,400 
$5,000 
$1,600 
$1,200 
$700 
$100 
$300 
$2,500 
$750 


$900 


Good Excellent 


$2,000 


$3,850 
$4,000 
$7,000 


$250 


$17,500 


$400 
$1,200 
$300 
$225 
$300 
$450 
$1,400 
$450 
$1,200 
$1,400 
$2,250 
$4,250 
$180 
$800 
$5,000 
$700 
$225 
$1,600 
$3,000 


$10,000 


$2,900 
$2,750 
$1,500 

$250 

$425 
$3,500 
$1,700 


$2,000 


$2,500 


$5,500 
$5,500 
$9,500 

$275 


$20,000 


$500 
$1,700 
$475 
$465 
$525 
$750 
$1,650 
$500 
$2,350 
$2,400 
$3,100 
$6,800 
$225 
$1,250 
$7,750 
$900 
$300 
$2,300 


$3,600 


$14,000 


$4,000 
$3,200 
$2,200 

$300 

$575 
$4,500 
$2,500 


$3,250 


tad 


Restored 


$2,200 


$5,000 
$4,750 
$9,000 

$265 


$18,000 


$450 
$1,600 
$350 
$350 
$425 
$700 
$1,500 
$475 
$2,200 
$2,200 
$3,000 
$5,600 
$200 
$1,200 
$6,500 
$800 
$265 
$2,200 


$3,250 


$12,500 


$3,500 
$3,000 
$2,000 

$275 

$550 
$4,250 
$2,200 


$3,200 


- % 
NO. 

= 

58. 


39. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
#2. 
Ts 
74. 
75. 
76. 
VA 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


PAGE 
258. 


259. 
260. 
261. 


262. 


263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
2/1, 
272. 
215. 
274. 
re oD 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281 
282. 
4 5 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 


291. 


ARCADES 1 PRICES 


MANUFACTURER 

Exhibit Supply 1935 NOVELTY MERCHANTMAN 
(1934-1935) Floor Digger Machine 

Exhibit Supply ELECTRIC EYE 

(1936) Floor Target Game 

International Mutoscope CHEST-O-GRAPH 
(1938-1941) Floor Athletic Machine 

Exhibit Supply 1938 LOVE METER 
(1938-1940) Counter Information Machine 
International Mutoscope DELUXE MUTOSCOPE 

(MOVIE MACHINE) 

(1939-1949) Pedestal Peep Show 

Holly UNIVERSAL GRIP 

(1939-1941) Counter Athletic Machine 
Groetchen SKILL JUMP 

(1939-1942) Counter Amusement Machine 
Exhibit Supply ASK ME ANOTHER 
(1939-1941) Counter Information Machine 
Exhibit Supply CRYSTAL PALACE 
(1939-1941) Floor Digger Machine 

Exhibit Supply MONARCH MERCHANDISER 
(1940-1942) Floor Digger Machine 

Exhibit Supply 1940 PERSONALITY INDICATOR 
(1940-1948) Counter Information Machine 
Exhibit Supply SMILING SAM 

(1940-1942) Floor Information Machine 

Crabb THE GYPSY 

(1940-1942) Floor Fortune Teller 

Keeney AIR RAIDER 
(1940-1942) Floor Target Game 

Automatic Games ELECTRIC DEFENSE GUN 
(1941-1942) Counter Shocker Machine 
Gottlieb IMPROVED DELUXE GRIP SCALE 
(1946-1950) Counter Athletic Machine 

A.B.T. 1946 CHALLENGER 

(1946-1947) Counter Target Game 

Marvel POP-UP 
(1947-1953) Counter Amusement Machine 
Bally HEAVY HITTER 
(1947-1948) Table Amusement Machine 
Mercury Stee] DELUXE ATHLETIC SCALE 
(1947-1948) Floor Athletic Machine 

Exhibit Supply SIX SHOOTER 
(1950-1953) Floor Target Game 

Great Lakes System MERCURY ATHLETIC SCALE 
(1951-1957) Counter Athletic Machine 
Chicago Coin DERBY 
(1952-1953) Floor Amusement Machine 
Munves GRANDMA 
(1953-1960) Floor Fortune Teller 

Bally ABC BOWLER 
(1955-1956) Table Bowling Game 

Chicago Coin STEAM SHOVEL 
(1956-1957) Floor Amusement Machine 
Williams DELUXE SHORT STOP 
(1958-1960) Table Amusement Machine 
United ATLAS SHUFFLE ALLEY 
(1958) Table Shuffle Game 
Williams A.L. TWINS 
(1963) Table Amusement Machine 
Williams MINI GOLF 
(1964-1965) Table Amusement Machine 
Chicago Dynamic TRIUMPH 
(1964-1965) Table Shuffle Game 
Chicago Dynamic SUPER PAR GOLF 
(1965-1966) Table Amusement Machine 
Midway MONSTER GUN 
(1965-1966) Floor Target Game 
Williams SNIPER 

(1970-1971) Floor Target Game 


Incomplete 
$335 


$250 
$275 
$35 


$110 
$30 
$45 
$30 
$300 
$300 
$60 


$90 


$60 
$35 
$100 
$15 
$25 
$40 
$30 
$35 
$25 
$25 
$35 
$175 
$30 
$45 
$30 
$30 
$45 
$30 
$30 
$30 
$30 
$30 


Rough 
$650 


$450 
$450 
$85 


$250 
$65 
$70 
$65 
$450 
$450 
$100 
$125 
$185 
$55 
$150 
$35 
$45 
$85 
$75 
$65 
$40 
$45 
$75 
$475 
$70 
$100 
$150 
$70 
$85 
$70 
$70 
$60 
$65 
$60 


Fair 
$1,500 
$700 
$800 


$120 


$350 
$85 
$90 
$85 
$800 
$800 
$150 
$200 
$375 
$180 
$300 
$60 
$75 
$120 
$150 
$300 
$90 
$75 
$100 
$1,200 
$90 
$120 
$275 
$90 
$220 
$100 
$90 
$90 
$90 
$90 


> 


Good Excellent Restored 


$2,150 
$950 
$1,100 


$165 


$500 
$150 
$160 
$175 
$1,200 
$1,200 
$200 
$550 
$600 
$375 
$400 
$85 
$120 
$200 
$300 
$400 
$175 
$200 
$250 
$3,000 
$150 
$225 
$400 
$150 
$425 
$300 
$150 
$275 
$200 


$190 


$2,450 
$1,400 
$1,300 

$225 


$750 
$200 
$285 
$235 
$1,600 
$1,800 
$240 
$750 
$850 
$525 
$550 
$125 
$240 
$250 
$500 
$550 
$275 
$275 
$300 
$4,200 
$300 
$275 
$525 
$250 
$650 
$375 
$275 
$500 
$225 
$225 


$2,300 
$1,200 
$1,200 

$200 


$675 
$175 
$275 
$200 
$1,500 
$1,700 
$220 
$700 
$725 
$500 
$500 
$100 
$230 
$225 
$450 
$525 
$250 
$250 
$275 
$3,800 
$250 
$250 
$525 
$225 
$550 
$350 
$250 
$390 
$225 
$200 


NO. 
SL. 


92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99, 


100. 


4401 Zephyr Street, Wheat Ridge , CO 80033-3299, or call toll free 1-800-352-5678 to be placed on their free mailing list. 
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293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
oot. 
298. 
299. 
300. 


301. 


ARCADES | 


MANUFACTURER 

Midway S.A.M.I. 

(1970-1971) Floor Target Game 

Nutting COMPUTER SPACE 

(1971) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
Williams LINE DRIVE 

(1972) Table Amusement Machine 

For-Play RALLY 

(1973) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
Midway GUN FIGHT 

(1975-1976) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
Midway SPACE INVADERS 

(1978-1980) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
P.S.E. (Project Support Engineering) GAME TREE 
(1978) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
United (Williams) KING TUT 

(1979-1980) Table Shuffle Game 

Midway PAC MAN 

(1980-1982) Floor Video Amusement Machine 
Sega/Gremlin ZAXXON 

(1982-1983) Floor Video Amusement Machine 


Additional Collectible Arcade Machine Price Guides 


Incomplete 
$25 


$45 
$35 
$10 
$20 
$20 
$30 
$30 
$85 
$35 


Rough 


$200 
$65 
$25 
$30 
$65 
$40 
$60 
$225 
$80 


Fair 
$60 


$225 
$100 
$45 
$40 
$100 
$70 
$150 
$350 
$125 


Good Excellent Restored 


$125 
$400 
$350 

$60 

$80 
$150 
$100 
$225 
$400 
$250 


$175 
$750 
$595 

$95 
$100 
$200 
$150 
$275 
$450 


$295 


$150 
$625 
$475 

$90 
$125 
$175 
$125 
$250 
$400 
$275 


Price guide inserts, such as this folder, will be available for all five volumes in the “J/lustrated Historical Guide to Arcade 
Machines” series of books as published, in all providing value guidance for a total of 500 different collectible arcade machines. 
Each volume in the series provides arcade machine history for the period of its specific editorial coverage plus extensive illustra- 
tion, history, description and operating features of a hundred different machines from the late 1880s to the present day. To be 
informed of these books and price guides as they are available, write to: Coin Slot Books, Division of Hoflin Publishing Ltd., 


HOFLIN PUBLISHING LTD. 
4401 ZEPHYR STREET 
WHEAT RIDGE, CO 80033-3299 
1-303-420-2222 


Pricing date February 24, 1993 


Copyright © 1993 by Richard M. Bueschel 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Illustrated Historical Guide to Arcade Machines 
Volume 1 
by Richard M. Bueschel and Steve Gronowski 


Ancient Lands to Wonderlands 
The beginnings of coin operated public amusements and the appearance of the Penny Arcade 





Chapters and contents include: 
¢ The illustrated history of arcade machines from the "working model" Exhibition Machines of the middle 19th 
Century to the saloon lifters and arcade "peep shows" of the early 1900s. * Reproductions of rare and valuable 
arcade machine spec sheets from the 1890s to 1905. ¢ Editorial feature: "The Preservation of the Penny Arcade." 
¢ List of makers and machines produced between 1870 and 1905. ¢ Photographs, historical descriptions and 
operating features of 100 different vintage arcade machines between 1885 and 1983. * Price guide insert. 


Retail price $36.95, plus $2 postage from Hoflin Publishing Ltd. 


About this series of arcade books: 

Five volumes of arcade machine and vintage machine collectibility by arcade machine historians Dick Bueschel 
and Steve Gronowski. Each volume has an editorial section that deals with a specific area of arcade machine 
history, followed by descriptions and values for a hundred different vintage arcade machines of the past to the 
present that are illustrated and fully described as to their features, graphics, operating characteristics and 
individual histories. Five volumes will cover the complete history of the machines with 100 different machines 
from the early days of the Penny Arcade to the present illustrated and described in each volume, a total of 500 
machines. Volume | published in 1993 with subsequent volumes to follow: 


Arcade 2: Funlands to Playlands 1906 to 1930. The rise and fall of Penny Arcades and the Great Depression. 
Popular Arcade Machines of the 1906 to 1930 period listed by maker, name and date. 

Arcade 3: Cranelands to Sportslands 1931 to 1945. The second Golden Age of Penny Arcades and the boom- 
ing World War II years. Popular Arcade Machines of the 1931 to 1945 period listed by maker, name and date. 
Arcade 4: Sportslands to Gamelands 1946 to 1970. The decline of Arcades and the rise of Home Entertain- 
ment. Popular Arcade Machines of the 1946 to 1970 period listed by maker, name and date. 

Arcade 5: Game Rooms to Arcades 1971 to 1990. The Video Game explosion and the invasion of the Pacific 
Rim. Popular Arcade Machines of the 1971 to 1990 period listed by maker, name and date. 


Send for free list of latest offerings. 
Hoflin Publishing Ltd. is the largest and foremost publishing house serving the rapidly growing field of vintage 
coin machine historians, collectors, dealers and operators. Send for a free brochure of our latest offerings and get 
on our mailing list. Write Hoflin Publishing Ltd., 4401 Zephyr Street, Wheat Ridge, Colorado 80033-3299 USA. 
Call (303) 420-2222 or (800) 352-5678 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Denver time for MC, Visa and Discover orders. 








